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THE   WAR— SO  FAR 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  adventures  of  war,  England 
"  is  always  certain  to   win  one  battle — the    last 


"  one." 


(The  modern  Greek  writer  Rhaidis,  quoted  by 
Piermarini,  What  I  Saw  in  Berlin.  London: 
E.Nash.  1 91 5.) 

War — AND  Peace. 

THE  War  still  continues — and  still  must.  For  so  far 
there  has  been  no  such  Decision  in  any  one  of  the 
fields  of  warfare  as  would  force  either  side  to  an  acceptance 
of  defeat,  or  induce  either  side  to  abandon  the  confidence 
which  each  still  feels  in  ultimate  victory.  Nor  has  there 
been  any  attainment  of  such  an  advantage  anywhere  as 
certainly  promises  a  final  decision.  Only  in  Kiao-Chau  by 
the  Japanese,  and  in  South-West  Africa  by  General  Botha, 
has  a  decisive  result  been  achieved.  Elsewhere,  whether  on 
the  western  side  in  Flanders  and  from  thence  to  the 
Argonne  and  Alsace;  or  on  the  Eastern  side,  where  Russia 
is  still  locked  in  the  swaying  wrestle  with  Austria  and 
Germany;  or  in  that  new  theatre  of  war  wantonly  created 
by  ourselves  in  the  Dardanelles;  or  even  on  the  Seas — in 
neither  of  these  has  there  been,  as  yet,  any  decision. 

The  full  gravity  of  the  situation  is  still  not  realized  in  this 
country,  and  is  indeed  too  often  deliberately  concealed  by 
those  who  think  that  the  business  of  the  patriot  is  not  to 
recognize  and  exhibit  things  as  they  are  but  to  make 
them  look  better  than  they  are.  A  frank  avowal  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  which  we  find  ourselves  has, 
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The  War — So  Far 

however,  now  been  made  by  Lord  Curzon,  who,  speaking 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Friday,  2nd  July,*  said: 

"  We  are  not  anywhere  near  the  end  of  this  war.  Probably 
many  of  us  think  that  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  middle 
stage.  We  have  not  succeeded  in  throwing  back  the  enemy 
from  the  countries  which  he  has  occupied  and  despoiled. 
On  the  contrary,  he  remains  now,  as  he  has  been  for 
months,  in  occupation  of  vast  tracts  of  country  belonging 
to  two,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Allied  Powers.  .  .  .  The  result 
is,  therefore,  that  at  a  time  when  many  persons  in  this 
country  were  confidently  looking  forward  to  thrusting 
the  enemy  back  from  the  positions  which  he  had  taken 
up  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  war,  we  are  held  up ;  and 
as  long  as  the  situation  lasts,  as  long  as  these  great  issues 
remain  undecided,  there  is  no  good  in  concealing  the  fact 
that  that  situation  is  one  of  grave  anxiety,  and  it  is  not 
unfair  even  to  speak  of  this  country  as  being  in  grave 
peril." 

In  two  words,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  thrusting  the 
enemy  back;  we  are  held  up;  we  are  in  grave  peril;  and  the 
end  as  yet  appears  no  nearer. 

Until  a  decision  between  the  fighting  forces  on  land  and 
on  sea  has  been  either  actually  reached  or  has  been  so  nearly 
reached  as  to  be  plainly  impending  and  at  hand,  neither  side 
will  think  of  Peace.  That  decision  is,  as  things  now  stand, 
composite.  There  go  to  it  many  decisions  on  two  elements 
and  on  many  fronts;  and  when  the  end  is  so  nearly  ap- 
proached as  to  dispose  either  side  to  listen  to,  and  one  (or 
both)  to  desire,  terms  of  Peace,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
decision  reached  or  impending  may  be  in  favour  of  one  side 
in  one  of  the  scenes  of  conflict,  and  of  the  other  side  in  other 
scenes.  On  land  decisions  have  to  be  reached,  actually  or 
practically,  in  Belgium,  in  Eastern  France,  in  Galicia  or 
Russia,  in  Gallipoli,  in  the  Trentino,  at  Trieste  and  also — 
though  these  are  of  minor  importance — in  East,  West  and 
Central  Africa.  He  would  be  bold  who  could  be  certain 
that  these  local  decisions  will  be  all  one-sided.  If  they  are 
not,  then  a  decision  in   one  way  in  one  field  of  conflict 

*  Pari.  Debates,  H.  L.,  Official  Report,  Friday,  2nd  July,  1915,001$.  207-8. 
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War — and  Peace 

may  have  to  be  set  against  a  decision  in  another  way  in 
some  other  field,  and  the  rest  accepted  as  the  Decision 
on  balance  and  on  the  whole.  That  may  happen. 

We  have  our  duty  to  our  Allies  which  must  be  loyally 
done.  Apart  from  that,  what  is  of  sole  importance  to  us  for 
our  own  selves  is  the  Decision  at  Sea — the  decision  in  the 
Dardanelles,  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  Baltic,  and  above  all  in 
the  North  Sea.  Here  too  the  final  decision  may  possibly  be 
one  way  in  one  sea  and  another  in  another.  What  matters 
most  to  us  is  the  decision  in  the  Dardanelles  and  in  the  North 
Sea;  and  of  these  two  that  in  the  North  Sea  infinitely  more 
than  that  in  the  Dardanelles.  Nay,  strictly  speaking  it  is  the 
decision  in  the  North  Sea  that  to  these  islands  alone  matters. 
Our  Allies  may  fail  and  we  with  them  on  land  without  the 
position,  the  power  or  the  credit  of  England  being  materially 
affected  otherwise  than  by  the  very  awful  loss  of  life 
already  sustained,  and  by  the  outpouring  of  our  treasure. 
Our  AlHes,  and  we  with  them,  may  fail  in  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  Baltic,  and  even  in  the  Dardanelles,  and  yet  no  essential 
mischief  to  England  ensue  from  which  we  cannot  with 
time  and  Peace  recover.  But  should  the  decision  go  against 
us  in  the  North  Sea  we  should  be  ruined  with  a  ruin  from 
which  no  recovery  would  be  possible  for  centuries,  if  ever. 
That,  that  alone  is  the  truly  essential  point  for  us  to  bear 
in  mind.  The  rest  is  important  no  doubt,  very  important ; 
yet  compared  with  that,  of  no  relative  consequence  to  these 
islands.  Nevertheless  for  that  rest  we  must  now  fight  to  the 
end.  For,  as  before  said,  we  have  our  duty  to  our  Allies 
which  we  must  do  loyally. 

Of  Peace  there  is  indeed  already  a  whispering  in  Germany, 
and  a  more  subdued  whispering  even  here;  yet  in  both  cases 
only  from  a  few,  who  cannot  so  much  as  get  a  hearing  against 
the  set  determination  to  carry  the  war  on  and  through 
to  an  end  that  promises  to  be  truly  an  end,  and  not  merely 
the  interposition  of  a  truce  between  this  and  another  and 
worse  war.  It  were  better  the  war  should  go  on  for  another 
ten  years  or  even,  like  the  Napoleonic  war,  for  twenty  years 
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rather  than  that  we  should  prematurely  reach  at  a  Peace 
which  would  not  be  lasting.  Since  we  are  in  the  fight,  it  is 
better  to  fight  it  out  to  a  finish  and  to  a  Peace  which  will 
last  for  at  least  a  generation  of  men,  rather  than  prepare 
future  wars  by  leaving  this  unfinished.  That  is  most  true. 
That  cannot  indeed,  and  does  not,  prevent  any  of  us  here — 
nor  perhaps  even  in  Germany — from  deep  sorrow  at  the 
terrible  things  that  are  being  done  by  man  to  man,  nor  from 
earnest  longing  for  the  day  when  they  will  cease.  Yet  that 
has  no  way  impaired,  and  will  not  impair,  the  determination 
to  end  the  war  so  that  it  is  indeed  ended,  and  meantime  to 
devote  all  our  energies,  all  our  resources  and  capacities 
whether  in  purse  or  person,  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  struggle.  As  we  did  from  1793  to  181 3,  with  far  greater 
odds  against  us,  and  when  we  were  far  fewer  and  poorer 
than  we  now  are,  so  will  we  do  now ;  nor,  though  we  may 
long  for  Peace,  so  much  as  think  of  it  until  the  day  arrives 
when  it  promises  to  be  secure  and  lasting. 


Unreadiness 

THE  manufacturing  resources  of  these  islands  have  long 
been  the  marvel  of  all.  Especially  in  shipbuilding  and  in 
armaments  we  have  been  so  pre-eminent  that  we  have 
supplied  half  the  world  with  these  means  of  destruction; 
and  our  capacities  in  this  way  have  always  been  counted, 
by  those  who  knew  them,  as  one  of  our  greatest  assets  in 
any  War  we  might  be  dragged  into,  but  most  especially  in 
any  War  of  so  long  a  duration  as  would  call  upon  and  try 
out  the  ultimate  resources  on  both  sides. 

These  resources,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  not  created, 
nor  were  they  even  encouraged,  by  our  Government.  They 
grew  up  out  of  the  enterprise  of  our  captains  of  industry, 
founded  upon  the  sound  traditions  and  well  earned  reputa- 
tion of  our  workmen  for  doing  honest  and  faithful  work. 
They  had  nothing  to  learn  from  Woolwich  or  Portsmouth, 
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from  any  Dockyard  or  Arsenal  or  any  Government  estab- 
lishment of  any  kind;  they  were  always  far  ahead  of  all  these; 
and  it  was  these  who  had  to  learn  from  them  to  adopt  their 
methods  and  to  follow  their  lead.  They  were  illimitably 
expansible,  and  expansible  too — as  no  Royal  Dockyard  can 
be — at  the  shortest  notice.  In  191 1  the  private  yards  built 
for  our  Navy  more  than  twenty  times  the  tonnage  they  had 
built  for  it  in  1908.  In  that  same  year,  191 1,  they  built  nearly 
three  times  as  much  tonnage  for  the  Navy  as  was  built  in 
all  the  Royal  Dockyards,  and  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
they  themselves  had  built  for  it  in  the  previous  year,* 
which  did  not  prevent  them  from  building  in  the  same  year 
even  more  tonnage  for  foreign  countries  than  they  had 
built  for  the  Navy  of  their  own.  They,  and  not  the  Dock- 
yards nor  the  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  were  our  great 
resource.  Their  capabilities  were  our  boast  in  Peace,  and 
would  be  our  mainstay  in  War.  There  was  nothing  com- 
parable with  them  elsewhere.  We  might  well  be  proud  of 
them,  and  confident  in  reliance  upon  them.  They  were 
essentially  British,  and  in  their  history  and  methods  most 
essentially  English.  They  were  the  product  of  the  unpatron- 
ized,  unsubsidized  free  enterprise  of  the  country  left  to 
work  itself  out  on  precisely  the  lines  and  methods  of  all 
healthy  industries.  They  were  started  with  the  hope  of 
profit,  conducted  with  the  ability  and  success  that  entitled 
them  to  it,  and  yet  restrained  from  getting  too  much  of 
it  by  the  free  competition  of  other  enterprises  of  a  similar 
kind.  They  were  neither  planted  nor  watered  by  any 
Government.  They  planted  and  watered  themselves  and? 
because  of  that,  they  grew  into  what  they  are. 

That  is  the  English  way.  It  is  probably  the  right  way 
everywhere.  It  is  certainly  the  only  right  way  in  England. 
Yet  now  it  seems  we  are  to  give  it  up  for  another  wholly 
different  and  completely  contrary  way.  We  are  to  take  these 
vast  establishments  into  Government  tutelage  and  to  put 

•See  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  United  Kingdom  (Cd.  6399  of  1912, 
P-  313)- 
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them  under  a  Dictator — them  and  their  owners,  their 
managers  and  all  their  workmen.  Drunkenness  is  imputed 
to  the  workmen,  incapacity,  foolishness  and  greed  to  the 
employers,  and  we  are  suddenly  told  that  they  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  their  work  unless  they  are  "  organized  "  or, 
in  fact,  put  under  the  absolute  and  arbitrary  power  of  a 
Minister  of  State.  This  has  accordinglybeen  hurriedly  and  in- 
advisedly done.  The  Minister  of  State  is  called  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  and,  by  the  combined  effect  of  two  new 
Acts  of  Parliament  hustled  through  without  consideration 
and  of  the  egregious  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  Mr  Lloyd 
George  has  been  made  an  Industrial  Dictator.  All  this  has 
been  done  because  of  the  allegation  that  our  Army  in 
Flanders  is  short  of  shells,  and  because  it  is  said  that  the 
usual  method  of  getting  shells — which  is  that  of  ordering 
them  of  the  great  manufacturers  of  such  things,  either 
here  or  abroad,  and  of  paying  for  them  such  price  as  the 
manufacturers  will  take — has  wholly  failed.  They  are  not 
alleged  to  have  failed  elsewhere  than  here.  In  the  United 
States  these  old  methods  are  still  followed  and  there  we 
are  still  taking  advantage  of  them  with  the  aid  of  Mr 
Morgan.  But  in  England  and  in  Scotland  they  are  abandoned 
for  the  Dictatorship,  to  which  we  are  now  bidden  to  look 
for  everything. 

Munitions — Compulsory  Labour 

WE  have  been  asked  to  believe  that  the  lack  of  Munitions 
of  War  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are  all  a  drunken  lot. 
Mr  Lloyd  George  unexpectedly  heard  the  story  of  the  Irish 
temperance  preacher  who  asked  his  audience  "  What  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  distresses  of  this  distressful  country? 
Tis  the  drink.  What  is  it  makes  your  landlord  rack  rent 
and  oppress  you?  'Tis  the  drink.  What  is  it  makes  you 
"  hide  behind  a  hedge  to  fire  at  your  landlord — and  miss 
"  himt  'Tis  the  drink."  And  Mr  Lloyd  George,  with  his 
nimble  wit,  applied  the  lesson.  "We  are,"  said  he  on  the 
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29th  March  to  a  deputation  of  shipbuilders,  "we  are  fighting 
"  Germany,  Austria  and  Drink;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
"  greatest  of  these  three  deadly  foes  is  Drink."  He  became 
convinced  that  not  only  shipbuilders  and  their  workmen  but 
all  Princes,  Potentates  and  Powers — nay,  even  himself — 
needed  rescue  from  Drink  as  the  supreme  cure  for  missing 
Germans  and  Austrians.  For  when  he  had  thought  it  over  for 
a  month  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  29th  April* 
"  After  the  experience  of  weeks  of  trying  to  get  a  solution 
"  that  will  not  provoke  controversy,  I  feel,  at  the  end 
"  of  it  I  am  prepared  to  take,  politically,  a  pledge  never  to 
"  touch  drink  again."  Whether,  after  so  deliberate  a  pre- 
paration for  so  awful  a  pledge,  he  actually  took  it  and  now 
observes  it  we  do  not  know.  We  do  know  that  the  example 
of  preparation  was  laid  to  heart  and  the  pledge  actually 
taken  by  the  most  exalted  personage,  and  that  at  state 
banquets  in  the  halls  of  Windsor  it  is  now  the  depressing 
rule  to  fill  high  the  bowl  with  mineral  waters. 

But  it  is  very  apparent  that  the  fault  for  any  lack  of 
ammunition  is  worse  than  can  be  washed  out  with  tem- 
perance drinks  or  exalted  examples.  It  would  still  remain 
even  if  Mr  Lloyd  George  should  succeed  in  altering  the 
title  of  His  Majesty  from  King  of  England  to  Rex,  Im^pera- 
tor  et  Teetotallor  Maximus.  For  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
Government  itself.  It  is  due  to  their  neglect. 

So  far  back  as  October  last,  it  was,  as  Sir  H.  Dalziel  tells 
us,  announced  in  the  Pressf  "  that  the  Government  had 
"  decided  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  assure  the 
"  co-operation  of  large  private  firms  throughout  the 
"  country  for  the  production  of  ammunition,"  and  he  very 
pertinently  asked,  "  Why  was  this  not  done  last  October? 
"  Why  did  it  remain  undone  six  months  afterwards?  " 
Moreover  in  the  middle  of  March  a  Committee  "  to  ensure 
"  the  promptest  and  most  efficient  application  of  all  the 
"  available  productive  resources   of   the    country    to    the 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  29th  April,  1915,  col.  850. 
t  Ihii.^  Friday,  2nd  July,  191 5,  col.  2075. 
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"  manufacture  and  supply  of  munitions  of  war  for  the  Navy 
"  and  Army,"  and  having  "  full  authority  to  take  all  steps 
"  necessary  for  that  purpose,"  was  decided  upon  and  on  the 
15th  April  began  its  work.  It  was  composed  of: — * 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr  Lloyd  George), 
Chairman.  Mr  Balfour.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  (Mr  Montagu).  Mr  G.  M.  Booth.  Major-General 
von  Donop.  The  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War  Office 
(Mr  Baker),  representing  the  War  Office.  Sir  Frederick 
Black.  Admiral  Tudor,  representing  the  Admiralty.  Mr  A. 
Henderson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith. 

In  addition  to  that  there  was  already  the  War  Office 
Departmental  Committee,  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  chair- 
man and  Major-General  von  Donop  as  a  member,  engaged 
in  "  expediting  and,  if  possible,  accelerating  the  supply  of 
"  munitions  of  war,"  which  was  to  deal  with  that  part  of  the 
subject,  while,  to  quote  Mr  Asquith's  words,  "  the  larger 
"  Committee  deals  with  the  whole  question  of  the  supply 
"  of  munitions  of  war." 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  would  appear  that  the  failure  to  pro- 
cure munitions  of  war  is  primarily  and  directly  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Committee  of  March,  presided  over  by  Mr 
Lloyd  George.  Why  did  that  Committee  not  do  the  work 
for  which  it  was  appointed? 

The  statements  made  by  Sir  Arthur  Markham,  Sir 
Richard  Cooper  and  others  in  the  Commons  on  many 
occasions  previous  to  and  on  the  ist  July,  and  by  Lord 
Devonport  in  the  Lords,  are  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
shells  enough  to  be  had  and  shells  enough  offered,  but  that 
the  War  Office  had  put  off  those  who  offered  them.  There 
was  moreover  the  statement  made  in  April  at  Newcastle 
by  Mr  Asquith  that  there  was  then  no  lack  of  shells.  And 
there  was  Lord  Northcliffe's  Daily  Mail  contrary  state- 
ment on  the  2 1  St  May — which,  however,  he  had  not  courage 
to  repeat  in  the  Lords — that  "  Lord  Kitchener  has  starved 

*  Pari.  Debates,  H.C.  Official  Report,  Thursday,  15th  April,  191 5. 
Cols.  38-39. 
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"  the  Army  in  France  of  high-explosive  shells,"  accompanied 
by  the  further  statement  that  Sir  John  French  is  a  great 
soldier  and  that  Lord  Kitchener  is  not  a  great  soldier  in 
that  sense  but  only  "  a  gatherer  of  men."  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  Lord  Haldane  having  stated  on  Monday,  5th 
July,  what  the  Cabinet  Committee  of  October — whereof 
he  was  himself  a  member,  for  he  speaks  of  it  as  "  we  " — 
did  with  General  von  Donop  and  the  manufacturers,  and 
what  difficulties  arrested  them,  Mr  Lloyd  George  promptly 
published  on  Thursday,  8th  July,  a  flat  denial  of  Lord 
Haldane's  statements,  which  he  declares  to  be  "  incom- 
"  plete,"  and  "  inaccurate,"  and  no  more  than  a  proof  of 
Lord  Haldane's  "  unwisdom  "  in  "  these  partial  and 
"  unauthorized  disclosures  of  the  decisions  of  highly 
"  confidential  committees  of  the  Cabinet."  In  short  he 
accuses  Lord  Haldane  of  having  treacherously,  foolishly 
and  in  breach  of  confidence  made  deceitful  and  deceiving 
statements,  or  in  plain  words  of  being  a  sneak,  a  fool  and  a 
liar.  And  this  just  after  Mr  Churchill  had  given  the  offender 
a  certificate  of  perfection  at  Dundee,  and  Mr  Asquith  had 
presented  him  with  a  testimonial  from  his  last  place 
at  the  National  Liberal  Club. 

Through  this  conflict  of  allegations,  those  who  know 
politicians  and  pressmen  thought  they  perceived  less  an 
anxiety  about  shells  of  the  right  or  wrong  sort  than  a 
device  to  replace  Mr  Asquith  and  Lord  Kitchener  by 
Mr  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  John  French.  However  that 
may  have  been,  the  clamour  had  its  effect  in  the  creation 
of  the  Dictator.  Parliament  has  now  handed  over  to 
Mr  Lloyd  George  the  whole  business  of  providing  Muni- 
tions of  War,  together  with  such  powers  as  never  before 
were  committed  to  a  Minister.  It  is  a  vaster  revolution 
and  of  wider  effects  than  any  yet  made.  It  is  a  device 
wholly  contrary  to  English  traditions  and  practice.  It 
must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  other  devices,  no  less 
contrary  thereto,  in  relation  to  profits,  wages,  prices  and 
many  other   things   hitherto    left   to    themselves.    Unless 
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the  English  character  has  wholly  changed,  success  for  these 
devices  and  the  attainment  through  them  of  their  final 
object,  is  not  to  be  expected;  but  rather  the  early  substitu- 
tion for  them  of  yet  other  untried  devices  and,  after  a  series 
of  failures,  a  return  to  the  old,  tried  and  proved  English 
methods  according  with  the  national  character. 

So  far  there  has  been  nothing  but  failure.  On  the  13th 
July  the  King  was  advised  to  (and  did)  issue  a  Proclamation 
applying  Part  I  of  the  Munitions  of  War  Act  to  the  Coal 
Mining  Industry  of  South  Wales  wherein  there  existed  a  dis- 
pute as  to  wages  which  threatened  a  strike.  The  Proclama- 
tion had  no  effect.  The  threatened  strike  duly  took  place  the 
next  day,  and  by  Saturday  the  17th  July  there  were  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  idle  and  not  only  refusing  to 
work  but  demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  Proclamation 
itself.  So  scandalous  a  defiance  of  authority  has  never 
before  been  seen.  But  it  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  that  most 
immoral  and  cowardly  concession  of  the  late  Government 
called  the  Trades  Disputes  Act.  Were  that  Act  now  re- 
pealed, as  it  should  be,  the  situation  would  be  very  different. 
As  it  is  the  heroic  Proclamation  of  the  13th  July  has 
within  a  week  been  followed  by  Mr  Lloyd  George's  heroic 
surrender — unconditional,  complete  and  with  arms,  baggage 
and  colours — to  the  miners  on  the  20th  July.  Surrender 
means  Failure.  Thus  are  we  governed. 


Compulsory  Military  Service 

OTHER  proposals  equally  opposed  to  the  English 
character  and  methods  are  on  the  stocks,  not  yet 
launched  indeed,  nor  to  be  launched  unless  it  is  deemed 
that  a  need  for  them  has  arisen  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
met.  A  National  Registration  Act  has  been  passed  which 
bears  the  aspect  of  being  the  prelude  to  an  Act  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  English  method  of  voluntary  service 
in  Army  and  Navy  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  compulsory 
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service,  either  universal  for  all  men  of  military  age,  or  for  a 
portion  of  them  to  be  selected  either  by  Conscription  or 
otherwise.  Happily  we  are  told  by  the  Government  that 
this  need  for  compulsion  is  held  not  yet  to  have  arisen  and 
that  the  Government  hope  is  that  it  will  not  arise.  Whether 
there  is  in  fact,  or  even  in  prospect,  any  need  for  so  novel 
and  so  tremendous  a  change  is  a  question  which  seems 
completely  answered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  already  over 
half  a  million  of  men  fighting  in  Flanders,  and  fighting 
as  no  troops  but  free  volunteers  would  fight;  whether  the 
need  ever  will  arise  is  another  question  which  seems  equally 
answered  by  the  fact  that  we  have  raised,  armed  and  equip- 
ped in  all  some  three  millions  of  new  men  for  the  Army 
since  the  War  began. 

So  vast  a  change  as  compulsion  for  military  service  must 
not  be  lightly  made.  It  must  not  be  hastily  adopted.  It 
must  not  even  be  contemplated,  much  less  established, 
without  well  considering  all  it  means.  It  would  mean  the 
abandonment  of  the  English  system  suited  to  the  island 
people  of  England,  for  the  system  suited  to  the  peoples 
of  the  Continent.  It  would  mean  turning  our  back  on  the 
traditions  of  a  thousand  years ;  the  throwing  down  of  the 
whole  social  industrial  and  intellectual  fabric  long  and 
patiently  reared  upon  the  foundations  of  personal  liberty, 
and  justified  by  long  success;  and  the  hasty  erection  upon 
other  foundations  of  another  fabric  not  known  to  us  or  to 
our  forefathers.  It  would  withdraw,  not  in  war  time  only 
but  in  Peace,  all  the  workers  from  their  work  for  barrack 
life  and  training;  not  only  the  physical  but  also  the  in- 
tellectual workers,  at  the  very  outset  of  their  career  when 
the  first  flush  of  energy  and  ambition  is  rising  in  the  breast 
of  youth  and  when  to  damp  it  down  is  often  to  lose  it  for 
ever;  and  it  would  give  us  an  army  which  could  not  possibly 
be  equal  in  fighting  spirit  or  endurance  to  that  which  is 
composed  of  volunteers.  For  it  would  take  all  alike — the 
man  who  wants  to  fight  and  the  man  who  doesn't,  the  hero 
and  the  coward,  the  brave  and  the  timorous,  the  warrior  and 
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the  skulker  together ;  it  would  dilute  our  armies  at  least  with 
timidity  and  faint-heartedness,  if  not  with  cowardice.  Our 
little  army  which  played  so  brave  a  part  in  checking  the  Ger- 
man rush  to  Paris  and  which  has  held  on  to  the  trenches  in 
Flanders  throughout  an  Autumn,  a  Winter  and  a  Spring 
would  not  have  done  as  it  did  had  it  been  other  than  what 
it  was — an  Army  of  free  Volunteers.  Such  an  Army  will  never 
find  its  equal  in  one  composed  of  unfree,  driven  men.  What 
compulsion  would  give  us  is  not  the  little  British  Army 
which  proudly  and  truly  thinks  itself,  as  we  think  it, 
better  than  all  others ;  but  great  British  armies  the  same  as 
all  others  and  to  be  measured  with  them,  no  longer  by 
quality  but  by  numbers.  That  would  be  of  many  dis- 
advantages to  us — Islanders  as  we  are.  It  would  divert  our 
effort,  our  expenditure  and  our  reliance  from  the  Fleet — 
which  alone,  and  no  armies,  can  ensure  our  safety;  it  would 
draw  us  into  the  military  system  and  quarrels  of  the  Con- 
tinent from  which  we  should  keep  aloof;  and  it  would  give 
to  the  casual  caucus-made  Government  of  the  day  greater 
power  over  the  subject  than  any  Government  should 
have,  and  far  greater  than  we  have  ever  hitherto  been 
ready  to  allow.  Only  in  the  very  last  extremity,  only 
when  something  has  occurred  to  make  our  Fleet  and  our 
Seamen  an  insufficient  defence,  should  such  a  change  be 
contemplated.  Meantime  the  fullest  consideration  in  all 
its  aspects  must  be  given  to  this  suggestion  of  Compulsion 
before  it  goes  further. 

How  little  consideration  has  so  far  been  given  to  it,  by 
those  who  favour  it,  is  shown  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  13th  July.*  "  I  do  not  believe," 
he  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  that  voluntary  service  with  its 
"  present  anomalies  and  injustices  will  be  tolerated  very 
"  much  longer  by  the  country."  He  quoted  with  approval 
a  foreign  critic  from  a  military  country  who  described 
''  the  prodigious  inefficiency  of  our  national  organization  " 

*  Pari.  Debates,  House  of  Lords,  Official   Report,  Tuesday,  13th   July, 
1915,  cols.  387,  388,  394. 
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and — having  clearly  all  the  time  in  his  mind  our  system  of 
voluntary  service — he  added  "  v^^e  have  realized  that  all  that 
is  incompatible  w^ith  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  we  have 
realized  that  the  old  go-as-you  please  system  has  broken 
down  completely."  And  then — forgetful  of  all  this — he  pro- 
ceeded— constrained  by  the  patent  facts — to  answer  himself 
by  showing  that  our  national  organization  is  not  inefficient 
and  that  the  old  go-as-you-please  system  has  not  broken  down. 
"  The  six  divisions,"  he  said,  "  which  we  were  to  send 
"  abroad  went  out  at  the  very  outset  of  the  war."  There 
was  no  break  down  here  then.  "  They  have  been  followed  by 
"  others  and  yet  others,  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  we  have 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  divisions  at  this  moment  in 
the  European  theatre.  And  all  the  time  Lord  Kitchener  has 
been  recruiting  the  new  armies,  and  the  stream  of  men 
has  been  flowing  in  with  a  volume  which  has  been  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  most  of  us."  There  has,  in  fact, 
been  no  break  down  at  all,  but  on  the  contrary  so  great  a 
success  as  to  surprise  all.  Evidently  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
all  who  like  him  favour  Compulsory  military  service  must 
clear  their  minds  and  square  the  facts  with  their  statements 
before  they  seriously  ask  us  to  upset  the  whole  of  our 
national  life  and  to  substitute  for  our  English  system  of  go- 
as-you-please  the  terrible  Prussian  system  of  go-you-must. 

Let  this  too  never  be  forgotten.  If  ever  such  a  situation 
should  arise  for  us  as  to  render  compulsory  military  service 
even  a  conceivable  necessity,  that  will  only  be  because  of 
the  departure  from  our  true,  ancient  traditional  policy  of 
keeping  aloof  from  military  adventures  upon  the  land;  and 
that  the  true  remedy  is,  not  to  attempt  to  mend  one 
mistake  by  another,  but  to  abstain  in  future  from  both 
mistakes. 
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The  Course  of  the  War. 

ON  land  the  military  conflict  of  the  great  soldier-nations 
— with  a  contingent  of  English  troops,  large  in  numbers 
for  us,  yet  relatively  to  the  whole  forces  engaged,  insignifi- 
cant— has  continued  to  sway  backwards  and  forwards.  No 
decision  has  been  reached  either  on  the  Western  or  on  the 
Eastern  scene  of  War.  In  the  East,  Russia  has  by  no  means 
played  that  part  of  Steam-RoUer  which  was  at  first  expected 
from  her.  Her  want  of  railways,  and  consequently  of 
ammunition,  equipment  and  reinforcements,  has  ill  corre- 
sponded with  the  conditions  in  those  respects  on  the  German 
side;  and  despite  the  obstinate  optimism  of  the  scientific 
military  critics,  based  largely  if  not  wholly  on  uncertain 
guesses  at  numbers  and  losses,  the  situation  as  it  has  de- 
veloped on  the  map  is  rather  disquieting  than  encouraging. 
In  Galicia  the  Germans  have  recaptured  Przemysl,  have 
pushed  the  Russians  eastward  to  beyond  Lemberg,  though 
in  a  regular  and  orderly  retreat,  and  are  threatening  Warsaw. 
It  looks  as  though  the  Russians  had  had  a  serious  set-back, 
and  that  for  want  of  communications  they  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  recover  themselves  sufhciently  to  make  head  against 
the  Germans,  of  whom  it  must  always  be  remembered  that 
between  their  Eastern  and  Western  fronts  they  are  amply 
provided  with  railways,  in  the  uses  of  which  they  cannot  be 
disturbed  or  disquieted,  and  that  they  have  used  and  are 
still  using  those  railways  to  throw  masses  of  troops  rapidly 
from  east  to  west,  and  from  west  to  east,  as  each  of  their 
fronts  seems  to  require — an  enormous  advantage  of  which 
they  have  freely  availed  themselves.  Nevertheless  even  they 
can  hardly  expect  so  to  defeat  Russia  as  to  remove  her  from 
the  great  conflict.  Russia  is  too  large  for  that.  In  order  to 
come  to  the  end  of  her  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  follow  her  from  Galicia  and  Warsaw,  through 
Moscow — Moscow  the  ruin  of  Napoleon  himself — and 
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across  Asia  to  Vladivostock,  with  constantly  lengthening 
and  constantly  more  exposed  lines  of  communication,  with 
only  one  railway  and  few  roads  to  help,  and  with  Russia 
herself  being  rolled  back  on  her  reserved  resources.  An 
occupation  of  Petrograd,  if  that  could  with  the  help 
of  a  German  fleet  be  effected,  would  be  a  serious  blow  no 
doubt;  yet  nothing  like  to  Russia  what  an  occupation  of 
Berlin  would  be  to  Germany,  or  of  Paris  to  France.  Nor 
is  it  likely  to  be  effected.  The  conflict,  in  a  sense,  is 
on  the  whole,  one-sided;  for  while  Germany,  if  successful 
against  the  Russian  armies,  cannot  effectually  invade 
Russia,  yet  Russia,  if  successful  against  the  German  armies, 
can  effectually  invade  Germany;  and  while  a  German 
invasion  of  Russia  which  even  conquered  Petrograd  would 
not  be,  a  Russian  invasion  of  Germany  which  con- 
quered Berlin  would  be,  effectual.  In  short,  it  is  a  longer 
way  to  Vladivostock  than  to  Berlin.  Wherefore  Russian 
retirements  and  even  reverses  can  hardly  be  conclusive  for 
at  least  a  long  time — as  yet  far  distant. 

In  Flanders  the  deadlock  continues.  The  offensive 
advance  intended  to  retake  Lille,  long  threatened,  and  more 
than  once  begun,  is  still  delayed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Germans  are  still  no  nearer  to  Calais  than  we  are  to  Lille. 
That  is  what  we  know  from  the  Map.  We  also  know  that 
during  the  last  three  months  the  Enghsh  troops  have  suf- 
fered terrible  losses  in  men  and  officers  which,  though  they 
have  in  nowise  affected  the  spirit  or  the  fighting  qualities 
of  our  men  at  the  front,  who  are  rather  more  confident  than 
ever,  have  yet  terribly  afflicted  those  of  us  who  remain 
behind.  The  salient  of  Ypres  has  cost  us  especially  dear,  and 
it  has  been  a  question  on  which  military  opinions  even  at 
the  front  have  differed,  whether  the  military  advantage  of 
holding  on  to  that  salient  is  so  great  as  to  compensate  the 
great  losses  we  have  incurred.  But  meantime  we  do  hold  on, 
from  which  must  be  inferred  the  conclusion  that  General 
French  at  least  believes  in  the  necessity  for  doing  so. 
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Strictly  speaking,  from  the  military — which  includes  the 
naval — point  of  view  our  troops  have  no  business  to  be  either 
in  France  or  in  Belgium  at  all.  The  little  army  which, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  was  all  we  were  able  to  send  could 
be  but  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket  compared  with  the 
Continental  millions  of  troops.  It  could  add  probably 
not  more  than  one  in  forty  to  the  French  and  Bel- 
gian armies.  It  was  a  mere  trifling  contingent.  Its 
presence  in  the  field  could  increase  but  little  the 
power  of  those  two  armies  in  respect  of  those  numbers 
which  the  great  teachers  of  war  never  cease  to  tell  us  afford 
the  only  really  important  and  the  finally  determining  factor 
in  a  campaign.  And  it  was  certain  to  breed  differences  of 
opinion,  and  possibly  serious  disagreements  or  even 
quarrels,  between  us  and  our  French  allies.  Our  little  con- 
tingent, though  immediately  commanded  by  our  own 
generals,  must  necessarily  be,  together  with  these  generals, 
under  the  final  supreme  direction  and  control  of  the  French 
Commander-in-Chief,  whose  business  and  duty  it  must 
be  to  handle  the  whole  of  the  great  forces  whereof  ours 
was  but  so  small  a  part.  In  a  strenuous  and  doubtful  cam- 
paign fought  in  these  conditions  friction  was  inevitable, 
comparisons  natural,  dissensions  probable.  Wherefore 
some  of  us  held  from  the  first  that  to  supply  so  small 
a  contingent  to  so  great  an  Army  was  an  act  rather  of 
danger  than  of  benefit  to  our  alliance  with  France,  and 
likely  in  any  event,  but  principally  in  the  event  of  ill- 
fortune,  to  give  rise  to  mutual  reproach,  without  being  of 
appreciable  military  value.  That  danger  still  exists,  and  it 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  it.  Nor  is  the  danger  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  our  contingent  has  been,  beyond  all  our 
promises  and  far  beyond  all  expectation  held  out,  increased 
from  one- fortieth  of  the  whole  allied  force  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, to  perhaps  one-tenth  or  one-eighth;  for  it  is  still  but 
a  small  contingent,  and  still  necessarily  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  the  smaller  force  first  promised  and  provided. 
It  is  true  also  that  up  to  this  time  the  danger  suggested  has 
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not  shown  itself  in  any  overt  or  serious  form;  that  the 
French  acknowledge  without  grudging  that  the  "  contempt- 
"  ible  little  English  army  "  saved  Paris,  and  still  preserves 
Calais ;  and  that  there  is  no  sign  of  any  serious  disagreement. 
But  the  danger  is  still  there,  and  in  case  of  reverses  will  need 
much  temper  and  forbearance  to  avoid. 

In  fact  our  sending  of  soldiers  to  take  part  in  the  land  war 
was  rather — we  may  almost  say  it  was  solely — a  political 
and  moral  demonstration  than  a  military  procedure.  It  was 
as  such  that  it  was  prepared  in  the  military  "  conversations  " 
begun  in  1906.  It  was  as  such  that  it  was  at  first  carried  out 
and  welcomed.  "  Send  us  a  regiment,  send  us  a  company, 
"  send  us  a  Union  Jack  and  a  drummer  boy,"  said  the  French 
press,  "  just  to  show  the  world  that  you  are  really  with  us — 
"  our  own  forces  and  those  of  Russia  will  do  the  rest."  It 
was  that  which  our  commitments  to  France  bound  us  to  do, 
and  we  did  it  with  our  first  expeditionary  force,  which 
brought  with  it  an  immense  relief  to  French  anxieties,  not 
because  of  its  strength  but  because  of  its  political  and  moral 
significance. 


The  historian  usually  judges  everything  in  war  by  the 
ultimate  event,  and  glibly  explains  that  the  losers  in  the 
war  lost  because  they  committed  all  the  mistakes  while 
the  winners  won  because  they  committed  none;  and  that 
the  blunders  on  one  side  matched  with  the  abilities  on  the 
other  made  the  sequence  of  warlike  events  certain  and  their 
result  predestined.  That  is  never  quite  so.  Victory  or  defeat 
depends,  no  doubt,  much  on  generalship,  but  yet  finally 
on  the  spirit  and  the  fighting  quality  of  the  troops.  The  side 
that  has  in  this  a  superiority  may  survive  many  mistakes^ 
and  may  even — as  has  more  than  once  been  seen — attain 
victory  through  the  very  blunder  that  should  have  ensured 
defeat.  And  in  these  days  of  armies  so  vast,  on  fronts  so 
great  as  to  escape  the  eye  and  immediate  control  of 
the  general,  fighting  quality  and  spirit  must  at  last  tell 
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more  than  ever.  Nevertheless,  generalship  is  of  high  im- 
portance; for  it  is  still  the  generals  who  decide  whether  the 
prospect  of  military  advantage  therefrom  is  or  is  not 
sufficient  to  justify  the  defence  of  such  and  such  a  position 
at  the  cost  of  fifty  thousand  casualties.  And  if  on  such  a 
point  the  generals  differ,  the  question  which  of  the  two 
differing  conclusions  is  right  is  one  which  cannot  but  be 
grievously  present  to  those  who  have  among  the  fifty  thou- 
sand lost  their  own  and  their  best.  Whether,  therefore,  the 
sixteen  general  officers  who,  as  we  are  told,  compose  Sir 
John  French's  staff  are  the  best  sixteen  that  could  have 
been  chosen  for  their  work  is  an  anxious  problem.  Whether 
the  other  generals  actually  conducting  the  fight  in  the  field 
under  the  staff  are  also  the  best  is  a  problem  equally 
anxious.  Some  of  them — like  Sir  John  French  himself — 
were  rather  inherited  than  selected  for  this  war.  One  at 
least,  of  high  reputation,  has  returned  home  in  perfect 
health  and  condition  with  a  suggestion  of  illness  which 
may  be  only  intended  to  conceal  a  quarrel;  others  may 
be  at  least  as  much  in  need  of  a  rest  and  a  change.  If  it  be 
so,  such  alterations  in  the  commands,  however  high,  as 
experience  shows  to  be  necessary  must  be  made,  and  made 
ruthlessly  before  mischief  ensues.  There  can  be  no  trifling 
here,  no  regard  for  military  tradition,  social  consideration 
or  family  claims.  Too  much  depends  upon  it.  The  incapable 
must  be  ruthlessly  shelved  and  the  capable  brought  forward. 
This  is  a  task  which  may  with  every  confidence  be  left  to 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  alone  can  know  all  the  circumstances 
and  all  the  needs  of  the  case.  Meantime  it  is  our  duty,  as 
well  as  our  unavoidable  necessity,  to  suppress  our  own 
doubts  if  any,  to  believe  that  all  the  right  men  are  in  the 
right  places,  and  to  give  them  our  trust  and  confidence  in 
their  very  arduous  and  terrible  business. 
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The  War  at  Sea. 

AFFAIRS  at  sea  have  kept  their  appointed  course.  It  is 
our  own  field  and  we  hold  it  unquestioned  and  un- 
challenged, as  we  shall  and  must  so  long  as  our  Grand  Fleet 
is  intact.  The  German  fleet  remains  in  the  Elbe — each  war- 
ship, it  is  reported,  in  a  sort  of  floating  dock  of  her  own,  as  a 
protection  against  the  torpedoes  of  submarines — and 
neither  shows  nor  has  nor  can  have  any  intention  of  coming 
out  to  meet  our  superior  force.  There  has  been  no  naval 
action.  The  seas  are  left  to  us  undisputed,  as  they  will  be 
to  the  end  of  the  war.  There  are  only  on  the  part  of  the 
Germans  the  secret  assassinations  and  sinkings  perpetrated 
by  submarines,  which  dare  not  show  even  to  their  hap- 
less victims  so  much  as  a  flag,  a  letter  or  a  number. 
This  can  have  no  serious  effect  on  our  trade  nor  any 
at  all  on  the  war,  unless  indeed  it  should  awaken  to 
a  sense  of  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  the  Law 
of  Nations  the  United  States  and  other  neutrals  who, 
while  they  clamour  at  that  mild  and  merciful  exercise  of  our 
rights  at  sea  which  takes  no  life,  exerts  no  violence,  destroys 
no  property  and  submits  all  to  a  Prize  Court  for  decision, 
yet  submit  without  a  word  to  the  sinking  of  their  ships, 
the  destruction  of  their  property  and  the  murder  of  their 
crews  daily  practised  by  the  Germans.  This  is  equally 
unfair  to  us  and  discreditable  to  themselves.  The  truth 
is  that  it  is  becoming  too  evident  that  the  subjects  of 
certain  neutral  States  are  for  the  sake  of  profit  taking  a 
part  in  the  war,  hostile  to  us  and  contrary  to  their  neutral 
duties,  by  allowing  themselves,  their  ships  and  their 
flag  to  be  made  the  channels  of  assistance  to  our 
enemy.  The  figures  of  their  imports  of  such  things  as  cotton 
and  copper  sufiice  to  show  that.  And  the  fact  is  eloquent 
that  there  are  now  constant  captures  by  the  Germans  of 
neutral — especially  of  Swedish — vessels  laden  with  precisely 
the  stuff  the  Germans  most  need,  and  found  in  precisely  the 
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most  convenient  places  for  capture.  This  cannot  go  on  in- 
definitely. Norway,  Sweden  and  Holland  must  recognize 
that,  while  their  subjects  have  every  right  to  carry  on 
their  old  accustomed  innocent  neutral  trade  and  will  not 
be  interfered  with  therein,  they  are  yet  also  bound  to 
abstain  from  affording  to  our  enemy  that  help  in  need 
which  amounts  to  taking  part  in  the  war,  by  a  new,  un- 
accustomed and  guilty  trade  which  is,  in  fact,  hostile 
to  us.  Such  a  trade  by  their  subjects  we  must  either  look 
to  the  Governments  of  those  States  to  prevent,  or  else  we 
must  prevent  it  by  the  means  the  Law  of  Nations  authorizes. 
Neutral  powers  should,  and  we  must  hope  will,  understand 
that  they  gain  no  new  rights  but  only  incur  new  duties 
from  the  war,  and  that  it  affords  their  subjects  no  lawful 
opportunity  to  make  money  out  of  a  participation  therein 
calculated  to  prolong  it. 

Apart  from  this  the  war  at  sea  has  gone  as  it  should  go, 
and  as  we  had  every  right  to  expect  it  would  go — with  only 
certain  exceptions.  These  exceptions  are  one  and  all  due  to 
the  unfortunate  presence  at  the  Admiralty  of  a  domineering, 
pushing,  bold,  rash,  presumptuous  personality,  inapt  for  the 
understanding  and  dangerous  in  the  handling  of  the  things 
of  the  Sea.  Of  Mr  Churchill's  mad  schemes  one  indeed  was 
stopped  in  time,  yet  only  just  in  time.  Another — the 
wanton  adventure  to  the  Dardanelles — he  has  left  as  a 
terrible  legacy  to  his  successors  at  the  Admiralty,  and 
therewith  the  cruel  question,  equally  difficult  to  decide 
either  way,  whether  to  send  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
more  troops  and  to  persevere  with  the  expedition  despite 
difficulties — mainly  of  Mr  Churchill's  own  creation — 
almost  insuperable;  or  to  abandon  it  and  thereby  to  face 
so  great  a  loss  of  credit  throughout  the  East  as  would  in 
itself  amount  to  a  disaster.  Happily  our  Naval  business 
has  now  been  put  into  the  infinitely  abler  and  safer  hands 
of  Mr  Balfour,  while  Sir  Henry  Jackson  replaces  Lord 
Fisher.  The  new  First  Sea  Lord  is  not  the  modern  sea-going 
fighting  admiral  with  experience  of  submarines  in  war  such 
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as  would  have  been  best  suited  to  the  post.  He  is  rather 
an  admiral  highly  distinguished  in  scientific  research  and, 
so  far  as  is  yet  known,  more  completely  fitted  to  give  advice 
on  wireless  telegraphy  than  to  act  promptly,  and  as  it  were 
instinctively,  in  an  urgent  matter  of  strategy  or  tactics. 
Yet  he  too  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  predecessor. 
Of  the  other  three  Sea  Lords,  Sir  Frederick  Hamilton, 
Admiral  Tudor  and  Captain  C.  F.  Lambert,  who  are  still 
at  present  left  in  their  places,  perhaps  one  may  now 
have  a  too  long  deferred  opportunity  of  going  to  sea; 
and  be  replaced  by  the  kind  of  modern  sea-going 
fighting  admiral  needed,  so  as  to  have  at  least  one  of 
that  sort  on  the  Board.  There  are  eight  admirals 
of  the  sort  at  hand,  of  whom  one  might  well  be  spared  from 
his  present  duties  for  a  post  so  important.  The  names  of 
the  eight  will  occur  to  every  naval  officer;  for  although  the 
public  knows  nothing  of  any  admiral  the  navy  knows  all 
about  each  of  them  and  the  special  capacities  or  incapacities 
of  each;  and  the  knowledge  that  one  of  the  eight  had 
replaced  one  of  the  three  would  give  increased  confidence 
to  the  service.  Here,  too,  the  matter  is  too  serious  to  allow 
of  any  trifling.  It  is  even  more  important  in  the  case  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  than  in  that  of  the  Secretary 
for  War  that  he  should  show  a  ruthless  determination  to 
bring  forward  the  most  capable  men  in  the  background 
and  to  shelve  such  less  capable  men  as  may  still  be  in  the 
foreground. 


The  Neutrals 

THE  expectation,  entertained  by  some,  when  there 
occurred  the  assassination  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  (with 
many  American  passengers),  that  the  United  States  would 
join  in  the  war  against  Germany,  or  would  at  least  suspend 
diplomatic  relations  with  that  country,  is  now  fading  away 
and   seems   hardly  likely  to  be  realized.  Neither  can  we 
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desire,  either  for  the  sake  of  the  United  States  or  for  our 
own,  that  it  should  be.  Much  as  we  should  be  strengthened 
by  their  vast  resources,  and  encouraged  by  their  armed 
alliance,  we  would  rather  see  our  kinsmen  across  the  Atlan- 
tic keep  aloof  from  this  bloody  conflict  and  remain  in  the 
ways  of  Peace  so  long  as  that  is  any  way  possible.  How  long 
it  may  remain  possible  is  indeed  still  a  moot  point,  for  the 
assassination  of  the  "  Lusitania  "  on  7th  May  has  been 
followed  by  the  assassination  on  28th  June  of  the  "  Armen- 
"  ian "  with  more  American  passengers.  The  American 
people,  though  falsely  accused  of  thinking  of  nothing 
but  dollars,  are  highly  emotional,  very  impulsive,  and  very 
ready,  when  their  feelings  are  excited,  to  fling  dollars  and 
prudence  away  together.  Incidents  like  these,  such  as  may 
at  any  moment  recur,  may  yet  conceivably  overwhelm  their 
Government  with  an  irresistible  demand  for  revenge  and 
war.  At  present  there  is  only  an  expenditure  of  much  prose 
over  many  matters  of  no  relevancy. 

The  admirable,  undeniable,  yet  terse  statement  in 
February  of  the  case  of  the  United  States  in  reply  to  the 
announcement  of  the  German  Interdict  of  the  British  Seas 
(from  the  i8th  February,  191 5)  to  be  enforced  by  sub- 
marine assassins  could  not  be  bettered.  It  was  this : 

"  "  To  declare  or  exercise  the  right  to  attack  or  destroy 
"  any  vessel  entering  the  prescribed  area  on  the  high  seas, 
"  without  first  certainly  determining  its  belligerent  nationality, 
*'  and  the  contraband  character  of  its  cargo,  is  an  act  so  unpre- 
"  cedented  in  naval  zi'^r/'^r^  that  this  Government  is  reluctant 
"  to  believe  that  the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  in 
"  this  case  contemplates  it  as  possible. .  .  . 

"  If  commanders  of  German  vessels  of  war  act  on  the 
"  presumption  that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  not 
"  used  in  good  faith,  and  should  destroy  on  the  high  seas  an 
"  American  vessel  and  the  lives  of  American  citizens,  it 
"  v^^ould  be  difficult  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
"  to  view  such  an  act  in  any  other  light  than  an  indefensible 
^^  violation  of  neutral  rights.  .  .  . 

"  The  United  States  Government  would  be  constrained 
'■'■to  hold  the  Imperial  Government  to  strict  accountability  for 
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"  such  actSy  and  to  take  any  steps  that  might  be  necessary  to  safe- 
'"''  guard  American  lives  and  property. ''''  * 

The  "  Lusitania  "  Note  of  14th  May  was  of  the  same 
character  though  more  diffuse.  But  the  Politicians  and  the 
Caucus  rule  in  America  as  they  do  here.  The  terse  declaration 
has  been  watered  down  in  dialectics,  and  the  solid  ground 
held  in  February  is  abandoned  in  July  for  the  quicksands  and 
marshes  of  meticulous  disputation  over  trifles  more  worthy 
of  a  pedagogue  than  of  a  statesman.  If  Germany  should 
show  any  remaining  vestige  of  sanity,  what  is  to  be  expected 
is  that  the  counsels  of  peace  will  prevail  in  the  United 
States,  though  together  with  suppressed  rage  with  Germany ; 
and  that,  having  prevented  President  Wilson  from  making 
war,  the  American  people  may  turn  him  out  of  the  presi- 
dency for  not  having  made  it. 

Italy  has  suddenly  ceased  to  be  neutral.  With  so  many 
claims  to  territory  long  and  loudly  asserted  and  with  such  an 
opportunity  as  this,  it  always  seemed  probable  that,  at  the 
very  least  when  the  end  of  the  war  seemed  near  and  the 
attempt  therefore  easier,  Italy  would  back  her  claims  in  arms. 
When,  therefore,  on  23rd  May  she  declared  war  against 
Austria,  the  cynics  took  courage  in  the  prospect  that  the 
end  was  at  hand.  There  was,  however,  the  notable  fact  that 
she  did  not  declare  war  at  the  same  time  against  Austria's  ally 
Germany;  as  though  she  meant,  not  to  give  a  general  help 
to  France,  England  and  Russia,  but  only  to  wrest  from 
Austria  the  Trentino,  Trieste,  and  so  much  else  as  might  be 
got  on  the  Adriatic,  and  then  make  a  separate  peace  with 
Austria  without  havnig  been  involved  at  all  with  Germany. 
That  again  is  the  comment  of  the  cynics.  But  things  can 
hardly  so  turn  out.  Even  if  Italy  were  ready  to  leave  Ger- 
many alone,  Germany  will  not  be  ready  to  leave  Italy  alone; 
and  if  Austrian  territory  is  really  endangered  by  Italian  arms 
Germany  must  come  to  the  help  of  her  ally.  So  far  the 
military  operations  of  Italy  during  two  months  have 
brought  no  decisive  result,  and  the  great  principals  in  the 
•  See  The  Economist,  13th  Feb.,  1915.  p.  265. 
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great  war  have  looked  upon  them  rather  with  curiosity  and 
expectation  than  with  hope  or  anxiety.  Nevertheless,  this 
side  of  the  war  may  bring  about  great  consequences — and 
not  for  Italy  alone. 

The  spirit  of  the  war  becomes  more  bitter.  To  assassina- 
tion by  submarines  at  sea  is  now  added  poisoning  by 
vapour  or  "  Gas  "  on  land,  an  odious  method  of  fighting  of 
a  kind  condemned  by  all  former  times  and  men  which, 
when  it  was  suggested  in  practically  its  present  form 
to  the  English  Government  over  sixty  years  ago,  was  re- 
jected with  horror  and  the  method  relegated  to  a  supposed 
oblivion  from  which,  owing  to  a  very  improper  publication, 
the  Germans  have  rescued  it  to  put  it  into  practice.  This 
has  caused,  as  among  honourable  combatants  it  was  certain 
to  do,  a  great  indignation  and  bitterness  and  a  correspond- 
ing rage  and  resolve  for  retaliation  upon  the  enemy;  so  that 
already,  in  places,  the  quarter  hitherto  given  has  been 
refused  and  the  terrible  decision  taken  to  "  make  no 
"  prisoners."  Yet  our  English  nature  is  such  as  renders  it  in 
fact  impossible,  whatever  the  provocation,  to  carry  out  that 
cruel  practice.  An  English  officer  writing  recently  from  the 
front  says,  "  I  was  on  outpost  duty  while  the  digging  was 
"  going  on,  and  my  lot  trod  on  two  wounded  Germans  whom 
"  we  got  in  safely.  After  that  time  when  they  gassed  us  along 
"  the  Dickebusche  road  I  swore  to  shoot  all  Germans.  But  I 
"  could  no  more  have  shot  those  coves  than  fly — they 
"  cried  so  bitterly  and  assured  me  they  did  not  hold  with 
"  '  Gott  strafe  England.'  They  were  Saxons,  which  of 
"  course  makes  a  difference." 

There  spoke  the  true  English  spirit.  Long  may  our 
English  soldiers  thus  act.  What  makes  the  difference  is  all 
that  makes  the  difference  between  the  honest,  magnanim- 
ous English  gentlemen  and  their  savage  enemies.  For  which 
difference  let  God  be  thanked! 

London.  Thursday,  22nd  July,  1915. 
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Mr  Churchill's  Disasters 

FOR  the  last  nine  months  the  demand  has  been  made 
in  these  pages* — and,  it  may  be  added,  in  these  alone — 
that  the  Navy  should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Politician. 

With  startling  suddenness  the  demand  has  been  conceded. 
And  the  greatest — indeed  the  only  great — National  Danger 
has  been  thereby  removed. 

The  Army  had  at  the  very  outbreak  of  war  been  taken 
from  Lord  Haldane  and  handed  over  to  Lord  Kitchener; 
yet  the  Navy,  which  to  these  islands  is  of  infinitely  more 
consequence,  was  still  left,  and  until  the  month  of  May 
last  has  remained,  in  the  hands  of  a  Politician  who,  for  our 
misfortune  and  that  of  our  Fleet,  was  infinitely  less  fitted 
to  control  it  in  time  of  war  than  Lord  Haldane  would  have 
been  to  control  the  Army.  Not  only  was  Mr  Churchill 
without  any  sea  sense  or  sea  knowledge,  but  his  character 
was  such  as  led  him  to  domineer  over  and  to  dictate  to  the 
seamen  who  have  both,  to  conceive  the  maddest  adven- 
tures, to  persist  in  them  despite  the  warnings  of  those 
who  knew  better  than  himself,  and  only  to  desist  from  some 
of  the  very  maddest  when  confronted  by  the  sturdy  refusal 
to  engage  in  them  of  Naval  commanders  who  prized  the 
Fleet  more  than  they  feared  his  displeasure  and  above 
their  own  prospects  and  promotion.  It  was  not  merely 
that  he  was  no  seaman,  but  that  he  would  not  defer  to 
those  who  were.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  a  civilian, 

*  See  Candid  Quarterly  Review  for  November,  1914,  pp.  921-385  for 
February,  1915,  pp.  204-15,  and  for  May,  1915,  pp.  443-59. 
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but  that  he  persisted  in  believing  and  acting  as  though 
he   were    a    great    Naval    Commander.    "  A   discreet    and 
'  prudent   civilian   First   Lord  would   leave   the   Seamen 
'  of  his  War  Staff  that  large  and  unrestrained  discretion 
'  v^^ithout  which  they  cannot  duly  act.  He  would  refrain 
'  from  any  attempt  to  teach  them  their  business  of  naval 
'  strategy,  or  the  conduct  of  naval  tactics  with  which  they 
'  are  infinitely  more  familiar  than  himself,  still  more  from 
'  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  duties."*  Mr  Churchill 
refrained  from  none  of  these  things.  He  rejected  all  control. 
And  Mr  Asquith  allowed  him  to  do  so.  He  shook  off  not 
only  his  War  Staff  and  his  Board  of  Admiralty,  but  also 
the  Committee  of  Defence,  the  Cabinet  and  the  Prime 
Minister.  All  of  these  for  some  inscrutable  reason  submitted 
to  be  set  aside,  all  allowed  full  career  to  his  wild  and  dis- 
astrous adventures,  and  on  the  few  occasions  when  he  was 
checked  it  was  due  not  to  the  Committee  of  Defence,  to 
the  Cabinet  or  to  the  Prime  Minister,  but  to  some  obstinate 
admiral  who  refused  to  take  out  a  fleet  to  destruction. 

Warnings  were  not  wanting  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences that  must  flow  from  such  a  state  of  things.  The 
gravest  warnings  of  all  were  those  that  were  furnished  by 
the  actual  consequences  themselves.  These  began  to 
accumulate  from  the  first  days  of  the  War.  The  loss  on  the 
22nd  September  of  the  "  Aboukir,"  the  "  Cressy  "  and  the 
"  Hogue,"  with  1,459  officers  and  men  killed,  occurred 
because,  despite  the  warnings  of  admirals,  commodores  and 
captains,  Mr  Churchill  refused,  until  it  was  too  late,  to  recall 
them  from  a  patrol  so  carried  on  as  to  make  them  certain 
to  fall  victims  to  the  torpedoes  of  an  active  enemy.  The 
mad  expedition  on  3rd  October  with  a  Crystal  Palace  Army 
to  Antwerp  ended  in  three  days  in  its  rout  and  flight 
with  a  total  avowed  loss  in  killed  (37)  wounded  and  missing 
of  2,772,  and  with  the  further  consequence  of  further  loss 
to  General  Rawlinson's  army  division  which,  having  had 
to  be  sent  to  save  it  from  total  destruction,  was  thus  pre- 
*  Candid  Quarterly  Review  for  November,  1914,  p.  936, 
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vented  from  carrying  out  that  occupation  of  Menin  for 
which  it  was  destined,  and  the  failure  to  occupy  which 
"  rendered  any  further  advance  impracticable  "  on  our 
part.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's  force  was  much  endangered 
and  suffered  very  severe  loss,  which  must  be  added  to  that 
of  the  so-called  naval  brigade  if  we  would  ascertain  all  that 
is  due  to  Mr  Churchill's  adventure. 

November  with  its  first  day  brought  its  first  disaster  in 
the  loss  at  Coronel  of  the  "  Good  Hope  "  and  the  "  Mon- 
"  mouth,"  left  without  the  reinforcements  for  which 
Cradock  had  ineffectually  pleaded,  to  be  sunk,  with  a  loss 
of  1,654  killed,  by  the  superior  German  force  well  known  to 
be  in  those  waters ;  and  when,  on  the  advent  to  the  Admir- 
alty of  Lord  Fisher  which  then  occurred,  a  powerful 
squadron  was  promptly  despatched  under  Admiral  Sturdee 
to  avenge  the  disaster,  and  completely  did  so  by  the  action 
off  the  Falklands,  in  which  four  ships  out  of  Cradock's 
five  opponents  were  sunk,  while  the  fifth  was  later  destroyed 
at  Juan  Fernandez — even  then,  because  of  some  incredible 
perversity,  Sturdee,  who  had  fought  the  only  completely 
successful  action  in  the  War,  was  hurriedly  hustled  away  to 
a  subordinate  command,  and  his  dispatches  avowedly  edited 
and  altered  by  the  Admiralty*  before  publication.  It  was 
to  all  appearance  Mr  Churchill's  fault  that  reinforcements 
were  not  sent  to  Cradock  in  time  to  save  him;  it  was 
to  all  appearance  Lord  Fisher's  merit  that  Sturdee's 
avenging  force  was  so  promptly  hurried  off;  it  was  to  all 
appearance  by  Mr  Churchill's  action,  acquiesced  in  by  Lord 
Fisher,  that  Sturdee  was  put  and  left  in  the  shade  and  his 
dispatches  made  to  accord  with  other  notions  than  his  own. 

January  brought  with  its  first  day  the  loss  of  the 
"  Formidable  "  with  548  men  killed,  in  conditions  which, 
if  the  loss  had  been  intended  and  prepared,  could  not  have 
been  more  aptly  contrived.  But  as  usual  there  was  no 
Court  Martial,  though  Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Bayly,  who  was 
in  command  at  the  time  of  the  Channel  Fleet  with  which  the 

•  Pari.  Debates,  H.  C.  Official  Report,  Tues.  27th  April,  191 5,  cols.  566-7, 
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ship  was  when  sunk,  and  who  seemed  therefore  primarily- 
responsible  for  the  loss,  was  said  to  have  demanded  one — 
as  he  probably  did.  But  he  was  removed  from  the  sea  to  a 
dignified  position  ashore,  and  we  were  left  without  any 
explanation  of  facts  which  too  plainly  suggested  that  there 
must  have  been  somewhere  a  reckless  and  guilty  rejection 
of  those  precautions  of  place,  speed  and  escort  that  would 
probably  have  avoided  the  disaster. 

Here  then,  between  August  and  January,  there  were  all 
these  losses  of  ships  and  of  3,728  precious  and  irreplaceable 
officers  and  seamen,  all  of  them  apparently,  and  so  far  as 
the  known  facts  enable  us  to  judge,  due  to  Mr  Churchill's 
supreme  and  presumptuous  control  of  the  Admiralty 
Board.  We  cannot,  indeed,  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  all 
due  to  him.  For  in  every  one  of  these  cases  he  has  refused 
to  hold  any  Court  Martial  which  would  show  where  the 
blame  lay.  This  is  one  of  his  greatest  presumptions,  and 
one  of  his  most  signal  departures  at  once  from  the  King's 
Regulations  and  from  the  traditions  of  the  service,  and  it 
raises  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  the  chief  blame  for 
all  lies  with  himself.  He  is  apparently  resolved  that 
nobody  shall  ever  know  of  a  surety  all  the  facts.  If,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  be  quite  sure  that  all  the  blame  is  his, 
we  can  be  sure  enough;  and  until  if  ever  the  overdue  Courts 
Martial  are  held  to  correct  or  contradict  the  conclusion, 
we  must  lay  the  blame  on  Mr  Churchill's  shoulders.  Yet 
not,  indeed,  all  the  blame;  for  if  these  things  have  happened, 
it  was  because  neither  the  Committee  of  Defence,  nor  the 
Cabinet  nor — and  above  all — Mr  Asquith  has  exercised 
over  the  arrogant  First  Lord  the  severe  control  which,  from 
the  first,  it  was  evident  that  he  required. 

Yet  from  the  first  a  too  servile  Press  followed  the  example 
of  a  too  weak  Premier,  and  offered  to  Mr  Churchill  not 
alone  its  submission  but  so  much  adulation  that  it  seemed 
as  though  he  were  fastened  upon  the  Fleet  for  ever,  and  we 
with  it  destined  to  be  led  to  our  ruin. 
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THAT  was  how  things  looked  last  January.  But  they 
were  soon  to  look  much  worse. 
To  keep  the  Turk  in  Constantinople  has  long  and  far 
beyond  the  memory  of  living  man  been  the  cardinal  tradition 
of  the  Foreign  Office — not  because  the  Office  loved  the  Turk, 
but  because  it  feared  the  establishment  in  the  most  com- 
manding position  in  Europe  of  Russia,  and  her  consequent 
erection  into  the  greatest  and  best-situated  Military 
Power  of  the  world  and  a  standing  menace  to  Europe  and 
to  India.  But  with  the  present  Foreign  Office  as  at  present 
composed,  all  is  changed.  It  had  lightly  and  wantonly 
sought  in  1907  to  sacrifice  to  the  Land  Powers  at  The  Hague 
all  the  essential  English  maritime  rights,  which  were  only 
with  infinite  pains  rescued  from  destruction.  It  now  in  191 5 
cast  away  all  its  old  traditions  and  become  as  eager  to  hand 
Constantinople  over  to  Russia  as  for  generations  it  had  been 
to  keep  her  out  of  it.  She  needed  arms  and  ammunition,  we 
needed  her  corn  lying  waiting  for  us  in  her  Black  Sea  ports; 
both  needs  would  be  met  if  only  the  Dardanelles  could  be 
rushed  and  Constantinople  and  the  Bosporus  taken.  The 
supposed  immediate  needs  of  the  present  war  overrode — 
as  is  usual  with  the  Foreign  Office — all  settled  principles 
and  policy;  and,  from  having  long  been  the  professed 
opponent  of  Russia,  the  Office  became  her  avowed  instru- 
ment. Mr  Churchill  thought  a  great  occasion  had  arisen  to 
acquire  great  glory,  and  determined  to  force  the  Dardanelles. 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  urged  by  Russia,  encouraged  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  destined  to  accumulate  naval  blunders 
from  The  Hague  to  the  Hellespont,  supported  the  project 
and  gave  Parliament  to  understand  that  we  thus  meant  to 
conquer^Constantinople  for  Russia.  That  this  was  so  meant  is 
very  clearly  indicated  also  by  the  Russian  Foreign  Minister 
who  declared  in  July  that  "  the  Black  Sea  is  a  Russian  Sea 
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and  that  "the  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles  in  Russian 
"hands  will  constitute  a  guarantee  for  the  order  and 
"  security  of  navigation."* 

Without  any  consideration,  much  less  any  sanction  by 
Parliament,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  country,  this 
project  which  reversed  the  national  policy  was  begun  and 
the  country  committed  to  it.  At  that  time  we  were  waging 
nine  wars — one  in  Flanders,  five  in  Africa  (Egypt,  Came- 
roons.  East  Africa,  South- West  Africa  and  Nyassaland),  two 
in  Asia  (Persia  and  the  North- West  frontier  of  India)  and 
one  in  the  islands  of  Australasia.  To  those  nine  this 
added  a  tenth  war  which  must,  necessarily,  draw  away 
from  the  other  nine  the  ships,  munitions  and  men  which 
some  of  them  needed  sorely.  While  we  were  scouring 
the  country  for  recruits  and  all  our  factories  for  munitions 
of  war,  and  while  we  knew  that  it  was  in  Flanders  and  the 
North  Sea  that  the  main  decision  must  be  reached,  it  seemed 
a  deadly  folly  to  divert  troops,  munitions  and  ships  together 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and,  without  any  apparent  immediate 
reason,  to  undertake  to  force  those  formidable  straits  in 
order  to  hand  them  and  Constantinople  over  to  the  Power 
whose  progress  towards  that  surpassing  position  we  had  so 
long  resisted  as  well  in  arms  as  by  diplomacy. 


The  undertaking  was,  indeed,  in  itself  not  impossible.  An 
army  of  50,000  men  landed  on  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (the 
Gallipoli  Peninsula)  at  that  time  could  have  walked  right 
through  the  Peninsula,  and  would  have  made  it  quite  pos- 
sible for  battleships  simultaneously  to  force  the  passage 
of  the  straits.  But  an  army  for  the  occupation  of  the 
Peninsula  was  essential.  Everybody  who  knew  the  place 
or  had  studied  the  conditions  knew  that,  without  such  an 
army  holding  the  Peninsula,  the  passage  could  not  be  forced 
by  ships.  Everybody  knew  that.  But  Mr  Churchill  did  not 

*  Statement  hy  M.  Sazonoff  to  Signer  Lugiano  Magrini,  published  in  the 
Secolo,  6th  July,  quoted  by  Daily  News  of  9th  July,  191 5. 
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believe  it.  As  he  had  gone  to  Antwerp  announcing  to  the 
Burgomaster,  "  You  needn't  worry.  We're  going  to  save 
"  the  city,"  so  he  resolved  to  go  to  the  Dardanelles  with 
no  army  at  all,  but  with  ships  alone;  and  doubtless  he  said 
to  the  Cabinet  as  to  the  Burgomaster,  "  You  needn't 
"  worry.  We're  going  to  force  the  straits." 


The  Cabinet  perhaps  did  not  know — for  of  the  things 
outside  Party  Politics  it  usually  knows  little,  and  more  often 
nothing — that  without  an  army  the  thing  could  not  be 
done.  Yet  it  did  know,  from  Sir  Louis  Mallet's  despatches 
from  Constantinople,  that  even  so  far  back  as  the  previous 
October  the  defences  of  the  Dardanelles  against  ships  had 
been  enormously  strengthened  by  new  mines,  more  guns 
and  probably  also  by  torpedo  tubes,  that  even  then  there 
were  "  between  4,000  and  5,000  German  soldiers  and 
"  sailors  "  in  the  straits,  and  that  to  force  those  straits  by 
ships  alone  was  now  not  easier,  but  infinitely  harder  than 
it  had  ever  before  been.  The  Cabinet  knew  at  least  that; 
and  Lord  Fisher,  who  had  been  First  Sea  Lord  since  Novem- 
ber, and  who  could  not  fail  to  have  been  consulted,  knew 
that  without  an  army  to  seize  and  hold  the  peninsula  the 
straits  could  not  be  forced  at  all.  He  must  most  assuredly 
have  so  advised  Mr  Churchill.  Whether  he  was  overborne, 
or  whether  his  advice  was  communicated  to  the  Cabinet, 
we  do  not  know  and  are  not  to  be  told.*  What  we  do  know 
is  that  Mr  Churchill's  plan  of  forcing  the  straits  by  ships 
alone  without  any  army  to  land  was  sanctioned  by  the 
Cabinet.  We  know  that  by  the  event.  For  on  Friday  the 
19th  February  the  attempt  was  made.  It  failed  disastrously. 

Then  was  done  what  should  have  been  done  at  first.  On 
the  25th  April  an  army  of  some  30,000  men,  besides  a  scratch 
French  force — the  whole  under  the  command  of  Sir  Ian 
Hamilton — landed    at    the    south-western    point    of    the 

*  See  Mr  Churchill's  reply,  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons, 
13th  May,  19 1  5,  cols.  I'jjS-'j. 
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Peninsula,  and  also  at  Gaba  Tepe,  ten  miles  up  on  the  north- 
western coast.  A  further  force  of  50,000,  including  30,000 
Australians  and  20,000  French  were  added  to  these,  making 
80,000  in  all.  But  it  was  then  too  late  for  the  easy  occupation 
that  could  have  been  effected  in  February.  Warned  by 
the  earlier  attempt  of  what  was  coming,  the  Germans 
had — as  was  natural  and  certain — most  carefully  and 
completely  prepared  the  most  formidable  resistance  to 
the  landing  of  the  Army.  They  had  more  than  two 
months  to  make  these  preparations,  and  when  completed 
they  were  such  as  to  all  appearance  made  any  landing  at  all, 
on  the  few  and  narrow  patches  of  beach  where  alone  it 
could  be  effected,  absolutely  impossible.  Thanks,  however, 
to  the  able  arrangements  made  by  Admirals  de  Robeck  and 
Rosslyn  Wemyss,  and  thanks  also  to  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops  and  the  seamen,  the  impossible  was  achieved,  the 
two  landings  effected  and  by  the  2nd  May  an  advance  of 
some  four  miles  made  to  the  south-western  outskirts  of 
the  village  of  Krithia.  There  the  advance  was  checked  by 
the  German-commanded  Turkish  troops,  and  there 
it  has  since  remained  checked,  the  village  still  un- 
captured,  and  each  side  digging  itself  in,  as  in  Flanders, 
with  little  present  prospect  of  gaining  the  700-feet  heights 
of  Achi  Baba,  a  mile  beyond  Krithia,  or  of  arriving  at  the 
heights  lying  some  five  miles  further  on  above  the  Kilid 
Bahr  fortress  on  the  Narrows.  From  that  fortress  the 
Australians,  perched  on  the  narrow  ledge  above  Gaba  Tepe 
which  they  so  gallantly  won  and  have  so  heroically  defended, 
are  about  the  same  distance  as  the  crow  flies  as  the  advance 
from  the  south-west;  but  the  intervening  country  is  of 
enormous  difficulty,  and  so  far  it  would  seem  that  they  and 
the  forces  before  Krithia  have  no  communication  with  each 
other  except  by  sea.  If  and  when  the  two  forces  converge 
and  meet  on  the  heights  above  Kilid  Bahr,  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  attempt  their  real  task.  If  they  can  take  Kilid 
Bahr  they  will  have  had  a  notable  success.  But  till  that  is 
done  nothing  effectual  is  done. 
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The  severity  of  the  struggle  here  is  shown  hy  the  acknow- 
ledgment made  on  2nd  July  that,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  our 
losses  in  killed,  wounded  and  missing  from  the  Dardanelles 
forces  amounted  to  42,434,  and  the  desperate  and  con- 
tinuous fighting  since  then  has  probably  increased  the  loss 
to  nearly  50,000,  a  terrible  price  for  our  troops  and  seamen 
to  pay  for  the  inexcusable  blunders  of  Whitehall.  Further 
reinforcements  have  probably  by  now  more  than  doubled 
the  force  landed  on  the  25th  April;  but  all  still  hangs  in  the 
balance.  We  are  as  far  from  Kilid  Bahr  as  from  Lille;  as 
far  as  the  Germans  are  from  Calais  and  farther  than  they 
are  from  Warsaw. 


The  Lusitania 

ON  the  top  of  three  months'  failure  at  the  Dardanelles 
came  the  sinking  on  7th  May  of  the  "Lusitania" — 
which  is  another  very  bad  story.  We  shall  probably  never 
learn  the  whole  truth  of  this  any  more  than  of  many  other 
events.  What  we  do  learn  from  Mr  Churchill's  statement  on 
loth  May*  is  that  he  knew  of  the  German  threat  advertised 
in  America  to  sink  her,  that  he  had  "  sent  warnings  to  the 
"  *  Lusitania  '  and  directions  as  to  her  course,"  and,  as  to 
meeting  her  with  an  escort  from  among  the  patrols  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  "  our  principle  is  that  the  merchant 
"traffic  must  look  after  itself."  This  cannot  but  provoke 
the  remark  that  to  leave  her  to  look  after  herself  was  a 
method  having  much  to  be  said  for  it  and  perhaps,  all 
things  considered:,  the  best  method ;  but  that,  having  adopted 
that  method,  it  was  essential  to  leave  it  to  work  and  the 
captain  to  adopt  his  own  devices.  To  send  her,  while  the 
method  was  working  and  the  captain's  devices — whatever 
they  were — being  carried  out,  "  directions  as  to  her  course  '' 
was  in  contradiction  to  the  method  of  leaving  her  to 
"look  after  herself" — it  was  to  some  extent,  though  how 

•  Pari.  Debates,  H.  C.  Official  Report,  Monday,  loth^May,  191 5,  col,  1335, 
and  Monday,  19th  July.' 
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far  we  do  not  know,  taking  charge  of  her  out  of  her  cap- 
tain's hands,  while  professing  to  leave  him  alone;  it 
was  a  combination  of  two  contrary  methods  only  too  likely 
to  cause  both  to  fail — as  they  did  fail. 

Lord  Mersey's  report,  published  on  the  17th  July,  as  the 
result  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquiry  over  which  he  presided, 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  "  Lusitania  "  carried  "  about 
"  5,000  cases  of  cartridges  "  entered  on  the  ship's  manifest 
but  no  "masked  guns,  trained  gunners  or  'special'  ammuni- 
"  tion  " — all  which  is  strictly  irrelevant.  Lord  Mersey  holds 
that  "  the  reduction  of  the  steamer's  speed  was  of  no  sig- 
"  nificance  and  was  proper  under  the  circumstances  "  and 
that  Captain  Turner  was  not  to  blame.  He  does  not  hold — • 
or  at  least  he  does  not  say— that  the  Admiralty  was  not  to 
blame.  He  says  that  "  the  officials  "  of  the  Admiralty  "  had 
"  diligently  collected  all  available  information  " ;  he  does 
not  say  that  the  First  Lord  used  that  information  pru- 
dently. There  was,  he  said,  "  certain  advice  given  by  the 
Admiralty  to  navigators  generally  "  and  there  was  also 
information  furnished  by  the  Admiralty  to  Captain 
Turner  individually."  The  captain  was  "  fully  advised 
as  to  the  means  which,  in  the  view  of  the  Admiralty,  were 
best  calculated  to  avert  the  perils  he  was  likely  to  encoun- 
ter. ...  In  some  respects  Captain  Turner  did  not  follow 
the  advice  given  to  him  [by  the  Admiralty].  The  advice 
given  to  him,  although  meant  for  his  most  serious  and 
careful  consideration,  was  not  intended  to  deprive  him  of 
the  right  to  exercise  his  skilled  judgment. .  . .  His  omission 
to  follow  the  advice  in  all  respects  cannot  be  attributed 
either  to  negligence  or  to  incompetence."  The  nature  of 
this  Admiralty  "  advice  "  was  described  with  closed  doors 
and  is  concealed  from  us.  Yet  Mr  Churchill  says  that  it  was 
much  more  than  "  advice  ";  that  it  was  in  fact  "  directions 
"  as  to  her  course  ";  and  the  suggestion  is  that  it  was  be- 
cause those  directions  were  not  obeyed  that  she  was  caught. 
Lord  Mersey  admits  that  Captain  Turner  did  not  follow  the 
directions;  but  yet  says  he  was  not  to  blame.  Whence  the 
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conclusion  follows  that  he  was  fully  justified  in  acting  on  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  course  rather  than  on  Mr  Churchill's 
directions.  Lord  Mersey  tells  us  nothing  as  to  the  Admiralty 
failure  to  provide  any  escort  by  some  of  the  many  vessels 
available  in  the  neighbourhood — a  point  on  which  he 
apparently  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine — even  in 
camera — Lord  Fisher  who  might  have  afforded  valuable 
information.  The  report  in  short  is  altogether  barren  and 
unsatisfying.  It  leaves  us  still  in  complete  doubt  whether, 
since  there  was  no  fault  in  Captain  Turner,  there  was  not 
fault  in  the  Admiralty  directions  and  failures  of  escort ;  and 
it  suggests  that  there  was  no  fault  anywhere.  That  can 
hardly  be  accepted.  There  must  have  been  a  fault  some- 
where. And  it  still  looks  as  if  the  fault  were  in  the  attempt 
of  Mr  Churchill  to  sit  on  two  stools  at  once. 


Mr  Churchill  and  Lord  Fisher  shown  over  the  Side 

Within  a  week,  either  over  the  Dardanelles  or  the 
"  Lusitania,"  or  more  probably  over  both,  the  differences 
between  Lord  Fisher  and  Mr  Churchill  came  to  a  head. 
Then  there  was  a  sudden  awakening.  Mr  Asquith  arrived — 
all  too  late  to  prevent  the  Dardanelles  expedition,  yet  better 
late  than  never — at  the  conclusion  that  he  and  his  Govern- 
ment were  not  competent  to  conduct  the  War;  required  the 
resignation  of  all  his  colleagues  except  Sir  Edward  Grey; 
appealed  to  the  Opposition  to  join  him;  and  formed  the 
Coalition  Government.  To  the  vast  relief  of  the  Navy 
both  Mr  Churchill  and  Lord  Fisher  were  deprived  of  its 
supreme  control,  and  Mr  Balfour  and  Sir  Henry  Jackson 
installed  in  their  place.  But  Mr  Churchill  was  not — as 
Lord  Fisher  was — got  rid  of  altogether.  Possibly  because  Mr 
Asquith  now  began  to  recognize  that  the  miscarriages  of  the 
Admiralty  were  such  as  he  ought  to  have  stopped  long  be- 
fore, and  that  he  himself  was  as  responsible  as  Mr  Churchill 
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— if  indeed  not  more  so — he  smuggled  that  disastrous 
gentleman  back  into  the  Coalition  Cabinet  by  a  character- 
istic exhibition  of  weakness  which,  although  of  a  piece  with 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  was  prompted  perhaps  less  by 
human  charity  than  by  personal  necessity.  And  later  on  Lord 
Fisher  himself  was  also  so  far  smuggled  back  as  to  be 
installed,  in  some  Admiralty  outhouse,  as  the  head  of  an 
"  Inventions  Committee." 

Mr  Asquith's  reward  was  not  long  in  coming.  On  the  5  th 
June  Mr  Churchill  made   at   Dundee  a  speech  in  which 
polished  bluster,  heroic  bombast  and  confident  predictions 
of  victory  were  blended,  with  an  unaffected  and  unimpaired 
vanity  and  a  subdued  touch  of  resentment,  into  finished 
phrases  and  a  popular  peroration.  He  greatly  praised  Lord 
Haldane  and  all  his  doings — thereby  rebuking  Mr  Asquith 
for  the  dismissal,  just  effected,  of  that  eminent  statesman 
and  warrior.  Of  the  fleet  which  he  had  sent  to  experience 
so  many  losses  of  ships  in  the  Dardanelles,  he  said  con- 
temptuously that  it  was  a  "  surplus  fleet,"  which  if  it  had 
not  been  sent  to  be  sunk  in  Turkey  would  have  been  "  lying 
"  idle  in  your  southern  ports."  He  said  that  "  the  army  of  Sir 
"  Ian  Hamilton,  and  the  fleet  of  Admiral  de  Robeck  are 
"  separated  only  by  a  few  miles  from  a  victory  such  as  this 
■"  war  has  not  yet  seen,"  which  he  further  described  as 
^'  the  downfall  of  a  hostile  empire,  the  destruction  of  an 
"  enemy's  fleet  and  army,  the  fall  of  a  world-famous  capital, 
"  and  probably  the  accession  of  powerful  allies  " — as  though 
to  promise  us  in  a  day  or  two  thence  a  certain  and  com- 
plete victory — and  to  invite  us  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
due  to  himself.  The  promise  has  no  more  been  kept  than 
the  invitation  can  be  accepted.  All  these  victories  unfortu- 
nately are  still  far  distant,  far  more  distant  than  "  a  few 
*'  miles,"  even  if  perpendicular  miles.  What  has  made  them 
more  distant  than  they  should  be  or  otherwise  would  be 
is  Mr  Churchill's  presumptuous  and  self-sufficient  obstinacy 
in  setting  about  things  the  wrong  way.  And  if  they  are  in 
the  end  achieved  it  will  be  not  because  of  him  but  in  spite 
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of  him,  and  because  he  has  been  got  rid.  of.  He  vows  that 
"  the  archives  of  the  Admiralty  will  show  in  the  utmost 
"  detail  the  part  I  have  played  ....  and  it  is  to  them  I  look 
"  for  my  defence."  From  the  man  who,  contrary  to  the 
Regulations  and  the  practice  of  the  Navy,  has  covered  up 
every  one  of  his  own  blunders  by  a  consistent  refusal  of 
the  Courts  Martial  which  would  have  lifted  the  veil,  an 
appeal  to  the  archives  of  the  Admiralty  is  of  supreme 
audacity.  It  is  made  also  with  complete  security;  for  he 
well  knows  that  those  archives  will  never  be  opened  to  us. 
More  than  that.  There  is  not  only  to  be  no  Court  Martial, 
and  no  defence  but  silence  for  the  wanton  and  awful 
sacrifices  of  our  ships  and  seamen;  there  is — if  he  can 
have  his  way — to  be  no  notice  taken  of  them.  "  I 
"  don't  think  that  the  newspapers  ought  to  be  allowed 
"  to  attack  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  nation, 
"  whether  in  the  field  or  at  home.  ...  I  apply  this 
"  not  only  to  the  Admirals  and  Generals  but  to  the 
"  principal  Ministers  at  home,  and  especially  the  heads  of 
"  the  great  fighting  departments  " — that  is  especially  to 
himself.  There  is  then,  it  would  seem,  to  be  no  blame 
for  the  greatest  and  most  apparent  blunders,  no  grief  for 
the  most  terrible  disasters,  no  suggestion  for  their  future 
avoidance,  no  question  or  complaint;  nothing  but  silence  now 
and  until  such  time  as  all  secrets  and  Admiralty  archives  are 
revealed.  Such  a  prospect  cannot  be  accepted.  Leaders  who 
are  plainly  leading  to  the  abyss  and  heads  of  fighting 
departments  who  show  themselves  incompetent  in  fighting 
must  be  resisted,  must  be  upon  due  occasion  attacked,  and 
upon  adequate  occasion  turned  out  of  their  office.  There  is 
no  other  English  way  of  getting  things  right  or  keeping  them 
right  than  free  and  fair  comment  on  those  who  manage 
them.  Had  public  comment  on  Mr  Churchill  himself  been  as 
free  and  as  general  even  in  December  last  as  it  should 
have  been,  we  might  have  been  preserved  from  the 
Dardanelles  blunder  of  February  and  Mr  Churchill  him- 
self   been    spared    summary    dismissal     from    his     great 
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fighting  department.  The  arrogant  demand  for  silence 
and  submission  cannot  be  listened  to.  A  Minister  or 
a  Ministry  which  can  only  exist  by  completely  muzzling 
the  Press  and  forbidding  newspaper  comment  on  its 
conduct  would  but  provoke  other  and  more  dangerous 
methods  of  criticism  and  resistance.  There  would  still 
remain  Parliament,  not  wholly  incapable  in  extremity  of 
revival.  And  behind  that  there  is  the  People,  who  in  the 
last  resort  might  despairingly  take  things  into  their  own 
hands.  Far  better  to  endure  the  criticism  and  even  the 
attacks — usually  mild  enough — of  the  Press,  than  to  chal- 
lenge the  passions  of  the  Mob. 


The  Mastery  of  the  Sea  Still  Kept 

ALL  open  warfare  is  still  avoided  at  sea  by  the  Germans, 
still  unable  to  tackle  our  Grand  Fleet  in  battle.  Their 
half-hearted  attempt  at  an  open  raid  on  24th  January, 
which  ended  disastrously  in  the  Dogger  Bank  action  and 
their  loss  of  the  "  Blucher,"  took  away  any  appetite  the 
German  Sea  Commanders  yet  had  for  open  fighting  with 
ship  and  gun;  and  since  that  day  the  only  event  having  the 
character  of  an  action  at  sea  was  a  combined  runaway  raid 
by  German  submarine  and  torpedo-boats  (not  destroyers) — 
which,  according  to  the  treacherous  German  custom,  hoisted 
no  colours.  It  resulted  in  the  loss  to  us  of  a  patrolling  trawler, 
and  to  the  Germans  of  the  two  treacherous  torpedo-boats, 
chased  and  sunk  by  our  superior  destroyers,  which,  unlike 
the  Germans,  did  not  leave  the  crews  to  drown  but  saved 
and  made  prisoners  of  forty-six  of  them.  These  events  only 
confirmed  the  German  admirals  in  their  very  proper  and 
prudent  resolution  to  keep  their  fleet  safe  in  port.  There 
they  have  still  remained,  and  will  remain  till  the  end  of  the 
war  unless  they  can  find  means  to  destroy,  by  secret  attack, 
from  below  or  above  the  sea,  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
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Grand  Fleet.  To  secure  that  Fleet  against  such  attacks  is 
all  that  is  now  needed  to  ensure  our  maintenance  of  that  full 
command  of  the  Sea  already  attained,  as  well  as  the  crowning 
victory  we  confidently  expect,  when,  if  ever,  the  final  trial 
comes  on  the  waters.  There  may  have  been  a  time  when, 
if  the  Germans  had  had  the  enterprise  to  make  it,  an  attack 
upon  the  Grand  Fleet  by  a  concentration  of  their  destroyers 
and  submarines  might  have  succeeded.  But  that  time  is  now 
past.  Appropriate  means  have  been  adopted  to  secure  the 
Fleet  against  all  but  that  open  attack  which  we  no  more 
fear  than  the  Germans  dare  attempt.  All  the  Grand 
Fleet  has  now  to  do  is  to  lie  quiet  and  ready,  and  thus  to 
play,  as  it  has  played  from  the  first  and  will  to  the  last, 
the  supreme  part  in  that  supreme  conflict  which,  for  us, 
is  on  the  Seas  and  nowhere  else. 

We  still  remain  masters  of  all  the  surface  of  all  the  seas 
throughout  the  world,  and  the  Germans  still  banished 
therefrom.  Even  the  "  KQnigsberg,"  which  had  dug  itself  in 
up  a  river  in  East  Africa,  has  now  been  destroyed  by 
Admiral  King-Hall  with  monitors  and  aeroplanes.  Except 
about  these  islands  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pax 
Britannica  reigns.  On  the  Seas  of  the  World  there  is  Peace. 


The  Submarine 

BUT  under  the  surface  the  Germans  have  shown  an 
activity  and  have  achieved  successes,  such  as  they  are, 
which  though  of  no  material  effect  upon  the  War,  and 
of  none  upon  its  issue,  have  been  far  too  encouraging  to 
them  and  too  damaging  to  us. 

The  Submarine  is  not  a  noble,  open  or  creditable  weapon 
of  war,  but  it  is  possibly  lawful.  What  is  unlawful 
and  shameful  about  it  is  the  German  method  of  using  it. 
To  sink  every  defenceless  merchant  ship ;  to  sink  it,  even  if 
known  and  seen  to  be  and  recognized  as,  a  neutral  ship  and 
therefore   immune   from    interference — unless    upon   pro- 
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bable  cause  for  arrest  shown  by  visit  and  search  and  nohow 
else  to  be  shown ;  to  do  this  without  any  visit  or  any  search ; 
to  do  it  without  even  any  challenge  or  any  warning;  and 
above  all  to  do  it,  true  assassin-fashion,  without  proclaiming 
the  character  of  the  Submarine  that  does  it,  either  by 
hoisting  a  flag  or  by  even  so  much  as  a  hail;  to  do  it  while 
carefully  concealing  even  the  painted-over  Submarine's 
name  or  number — to  do  all  these  things  in  this  fashion  is 
at  once  unlawful,  cowardly,  unspeakably  odious  and 
contrary  to  every  dictate  of  courage,  of  fair-dealing,  or 
of  common  humanity.  It  is  essentially  piratical,  infinitely 
more  lawless  and  more  cowardly  than  anything  any  pirate 
ever  before  did;  and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  deliberate 
massacres  of  defenceless  and  innocent  women  and  children 
practised  from  Scarborough  to  Louvain.  This  it  is  that  is 
the  great  offence,  and  the  great  reproach  of  cowardice  and 
barbarity,  advisedly  assumed  and  gloried  in  by  the  savage 
German  Emperor  and  his  savage  instruments.  This  it  is 
that  renders  it  especially  necessary  for  us  to  tackle  the  Sub- 
marine, not  merely  in  our  own  defence,  but  for  the  sake 
of  all  the  laws  and  all  the  decencies  of  war  so  grossly  and 
impudently  violated. 

The  Submarine  is  at  present,  and  bids  fair  long  to  be,  the 
only  kind  of  German  force  capable  of  being  used  at  sea.  It 
is  all  that  remains  active  of  the  German  fleets.  It  is  ab- 
solutely our  only  present  danger.  It  is  a  great  danger.  It  is 
an  increasing  danger.  And  we  have  not,  so  far,  found  the 
means  of  effectually  fighting  it.  Such  means  have  to  be 
found;  and  to  find  them  and  put  them  into  practice  is  the 
most  urgent  and  necessary  of  our  present  tasks,  to  which 
all  the  active  brains  and  all  the  resource  and  contrivance  of 
the  Navy  should  be  addressed.  There  is  nothing,  for  the 
moment,  so  pressing  as  this.  It  has  too  long  been  put  aside 
and  half-heartedly  handled.  Only  quite  recently  has  its 
great  urgency  been  partly  recognized;  only  recently  have 
the  active  naval  brains  been  to  some  extent  set  free  to  deal 
with  the   problem — how  to  catch  and  fight  and  destroy, 
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in  the  Submarine,  the  only  effectual  arm  now  left  on  the 
seas  to  our  enemy. 

How  effectual  it  has  been  is  shown  by  the  losses  it  has 
inflicted  on  our  naval  and  mercantile  marine.  During  the 
first  258  days  of  War  up  to  and  on  19th  April,  we  lost  to  the 
Submarine  and  the  Mine  16  men-of-war  of  all  sorts,  and  87 
Merchant-ships  and  Fishermen,  while  Neutral  Powers 
lost  55  Merchantmen  and  Fishermen.  During  the  subse- 
quent 90  days  of  War  from  20th  April,  up  to  and  including 
1 8th  July,  we  have  lost  to  the  Submarine  and  the  Mine 
8  men-of-war  and  127  Merchant-ships  and  Fishermen, 
among  them  being  the  "  Lusitania."  The  following  table 
shows  the  way  these  losses  have  run  and  the  recent  notable 
increase  in  their  rate. 

Losses  to  the  Enemy  by  Mine  or  Submarine.* 


British 
Warships 

British 

Merchant 

and 

Fishing 

Vessels 

Neutral 

Merchant 

and 

Fishing 

Vessels 

Total 
Losses 

Days 

Average 

Loss  of 

Ships 

per  day. 

From  and  on  5th  August,  1914 
to  and  on  17th  February, 
1915 — 197  days 

12 

43 

40 

95 

197 

0-483 

From  and  on  1 8th  February, 
1915,  to  and  on  19th  April, 
1915—61  days 

4 

44 

15 

63 

61 

1032 

From  and  on  20th  April,  191 5, 
to  and  on  i8th  July,  1915 — 
90  days 

8 

127 

! 
52   1  187 

I 

90 

2-077 

Grand  Totals 

24 

214 

1 
1 

1 
107     345 

1 

348 

1-008 

The  loss  of  life  from  British  merchant  and  fishing  vessels 
was  stated  by  Mr  Macnamara  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
19th  July  to  have  been — not  for  the  whole  period  of  the 

*  These  figures  result  from  a  collation  of  Admiralty  statements,  Lloyd's 
returns  and  newspaper  reports.  They  are,  of  course,  not  complete  statements 
of  all  the  losses,  but  only  of  those  reported.  And  they  include  together  the 
losses  by  Mine  as  well  as  by  Submarine  because  it  is  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  two. 
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War,  but  for  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  191 5 — 
"approximately  502,"  which  large  number  no  doubt  in- 
cludes the  413  of  the  crew  of  the  "  Lusitania,"  lost  on 
7th  May. 

The  losses  by  Mine  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
predominated,  have  now  diminished;  for  the  sufficient  reason 
that  the  ordinary  German  mine-laying  ships,  being  surface 
ships  unable  to  hide  themselves,  can  no  longer  venture  them- 
selves at  those  points  and  in  those  parts  of  our  seas  where 
alone  the  Mine  can  be  effectual;  and  that  those  of  their 
recent  Submarines  fitted  for  mine- laying  are  as  yet  few  and 
are  engaged  on  other  work.  While,  therefore,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  War  the  Submarine  played  much  the  lesser  part  in 
our  losses  of  this  kind,  it  now  plays  much  the  greater,  and 
indeed  almost  the  sole  part  therein.  In  a  word,  our  losses  at 
sea  to  the  Submarine  are  maintained  and  increasing,  while 
all  our  other  losses  at  sea  have  become  negligible. 


We  still,  however,  apparently  do  not  know  all  the  Truth  as 

to  all  our  losses.  We  still  cannot  feel  sure  that  we  have 

not  sustained  other  losses  of  ships  and  men  besides  those 

that  have  been  acknowledged  and  published.  Rather  we  may 

feel  almost  sure  of  the  contrary.  Mr  Asquith,  replying  to  a 

question  on  the  22nd  April,*  gave  the  assurance  that  "  the 

*'  policy"  [ — not  the  practice,  observe,  but  only  the  policy — ] 

"  of  both  Admiralty  and  War  Office  is  to  publish  fully  all 

news,  whether  favourable  or  adverse,  except  in  the  case  of 

overriding   military   considerations  ";    and   when    asked 

specifically  on  the  17th  May  whether  in  fact  any  of  H.M. 

ships  had  "  been  lost  or  destroyed  by  the  enemy  during  the 

"  last  three  months  "  [a  period  which  would  not  include  the 

"  Audacious  "]  whereof  the  loss  and  the  names  have  not 

"  been  made  public  by  the  Admiralty  "  would  do  no  more 

than  refer  to  his  previous  reply  as  to  the  policy  without 

*  Parliamentary  Debates,  H.  C,  22nd  April,  1915,  col.  394  and  i/tiiMay, 
col.  1953. 
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making  any  reply  at  all  as  to  the  fact.  This  is  very  dis- 
quieting. It  leaves  us  free  to  conclude  that  there  may,  in 
fact,  be  recent  cases  of  loss  still  concealed  from  us,  provokes 
acceptance  of  constantly  recurring  rumours  of  such  losses, 
and  breeds  so  much  disquiet  and  v^^ant  of  confidence  that 
it  would  be  v^^ell  if  Mr  Balfour  were  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
future  the  practice  of  the  Admiralty  will  fully  accord 
with  its  policy;  that  all  losses  will  be  made  public  as 
soon  as  they  are  known,  subject  only  to  the  need  for 
avoiding  giving  useful  information  to  the  enemy;  and  that 
if,  for  that  reason,  they  are  concealed  for  a  time  they  will 
be  avowed  so  soon  as  that  reason  has  ceased  to  have  force. 
That  this  has  not  hitherto  been  done  is  known  to  all. 

But  the  known  losses  suffice  to  show  the  need  for  action. 

All  sense  of  the  present  relative  importance  of  things 
dictates  the  concentration  of  naval  thought  upon  the 
question — how  to  catch,  to  fight  and  to  destroy  the  Sub- 
marine. To  which  must  be  added  that  such  thought  as  has 
already  been  given  to  that  problem  has  not  come  near  to 
solving  it.  Better  things  may  now  be  expected.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Inventions  now  set  up  by  Mr  Balfour  may  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  problem — and  must  come  to  it — 
with  greater  capacity,  larger  powers  and  more  weight  than 
could  belong  to  the  Submarine  Attack  Committee.  It  will 
be  expected  to  keep  an  open  and  receptive  mind  and  a  full 
readiness  to  undertake  all  the  trouble  and  all  the  expense  of 
practical  experiment,  even  though  much  of  it  may  lead — 
as  perhaps  most  of  it  must — to  unsatisfying  results.  If 
with  a  hundred  failures  it  hits  upon  one  success  it  will 
have  done  its  work  well. 

The  New  Board 

THE  new  Board  of  Admiralty  brings  new  hope  to  the 
Navy,  whose  officers  were  driven  almost  to  despair  by 
the  reckless,  feckless  doings  of  Mr  Churchill  and  the  sub- 
servients  by  whom  he  had  surrounded  himself.  It  will  be 
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looked  to  for  some  fundamental  changes  in  the  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  late  Board,  and  the  sooner  it  gives  itself  a 
character  by  announcing  these  changes  the  sooner  and  the 
more  completely  will  it  win  the  confidence  of  the  Navy. 

One  notable  change  it  has  already  made.  Mr  Churchill — 
wholly  misapprehending  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war  once 
received  as  such — had  announced  and  imposed  specially 
severe  treatment  for  German  submarine  prisoners  taken 
after  8th  Februarv — a  date  which  had  no  more  to  do  with 
it  than  the  Ides  of  March.  This  special  treatment  he  had, 
in  fact,  imposed  on  thirty-nine  such  prisoners,  and  when  the 
Germans — as  was  their  right  and  as  they  were  certain 
to  do — replied  to  it  by  imposing  a  special  treatment  on 
thirty-nine  English  prisoners,  had  declared  on  27th  April 
that  German  reprisals  against  our  officers  would  "  not 
"  deflect  us  from  a  policy  which  we  regard  as  humane  and 
"  just  in  itself  and  as  a  necessary  means  of  publicly  branding 
"  a  barbarous  form  of  warfare."  Mr  Balfour's  first  act  in 
Parliament,  in  his  new  capacity,  was  to  change  all  this 
and  to  reverse  the  policy,  by  announcing  on  9th  June 
that  thenceforth  the  treatment  of  German  submarine 
prisoners  would  be  "  not  merely  substantially,  but  ab- 
"  solutely  identical  "  with  that  of  other  prisoners  of  war — 
thereby  not  merely  deflecting  Mr  Churchill's  policy  but 
blowing  it  to  shreds.  That  was  done  and  spoken  like  a 
gentleman.  It  was  the  frank  withdrawal  from  an  arrogant 
blunder,  as  necessary  as  it  was  proper. 

Other  changes  of  policy  and  of  action  are  even  more 
needed. 

Prize  Money  and  Courts  Martial 

PRIZE  Money  cannot  be  left  in  the  position  into  which 
Mr  Churchill  hustled  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  War,  nor 
any  part  of  it  left  to  be  handed  over,  in  derogation  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  Prize  Court,  to  the  Prize  Claims  Committee  set 
up  at  the  Foreign  Office.  It  appears  from  an  answer  given  by 
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Sir  John  Simon  (then  Attorney-General)  on  the  13th  May* 
to  Sir  Edward  Carson  (now  Attorney-General)  that  it  was 
then  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  the  claims  (of 
persons  outside  the  Navy)  "  which  it  is  estimated  would  be 
recommended  for  allowance  by  the  Committee  is  ^^103,000 
at  a  rough  estimate  about  2*7  per  cent  of  the  total  esti- 
mated value  of  condemned  ships  and  cargoes."  A  simple 
arithmetical  calculation  from  these  figures  shows  the 
important  fact  which  they  conceal — that  the  total  value  of 
the  condemned  ships  and  cargoes  amounts  in  this  rough 
estimate  to  ^3,814,000.  All  of  this  is  Prize  Money.  And  it  is 
not  all  the  Prize  Money  either;  for  in  addition  to  the  ships 
condemned  we  know  from  Lord  Islington's  reply  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that  there  were  besides,  when  he  spoke, 
eighty-three  enemy  ships — a  number  very  possibly  since 
increased — which  are  detained  in  our  ports  and  which  only 
have  not  been  condemned  (as  they  most  assuredly  would  be 
by  the  Prize  Court  out  of  hand)  because,  for  some  occult 
reason  the  Government  has  never  claimed  their  con- 
demnation. What  adds  to  the  strangeness  of  this  is  that, 
although  the  ships  have  thus  remained  uncondemned,  the 
Government  has  nevertheless  taken  them  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Marshal  of  the  Prize  Court,  and  is  engaged  in  running 
them  at  a  profit,  and  occasionally  in  losing  them,  as  though 
it  had  acquired  a  title  in  them  and  made  them  its  own.  All 
this  tangle  arises  from  the  unwarrantable  claim  of  that 
dangerous  Secret  Society  known  as  the  Foreign  Office  to 
interfere  with  Prize  Courts  and  Prizes  on  the  ground  that 
policy  is  involved,  and  that  in  policy  the  Foreign  Office 
overrides  all.  If  so  it  is  a  very  especially  dangerous  as  well 
as  a  very  unfounded  claim  when  applied  to  Prize;  for  ever 
since  its  proceedings  at  the  Hague  in  1907  the  Foreign  Office 
has  remained  open  to  the  grave  suspicion  of  being  in  sym- 
pathy rather  with  German  than  with  English  views  of  Sea 
warfare.  In  any  case  Foreign  Office  interference,  either  with 

•  Pari,  Debates,  H.  C.  Official  Report,  Thursday,  13th  May,  1915,  col. 
1776. 
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the  authority  of  the  Prize  Court  or  with  the  claims  of  the 
Navy,  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed,  and  should  now 
be  denied  and  rejected  for  ever. 

Here  is  nearly  ^4,000,000  of  Prize  Money,  and  very 
possibly  as  much  again  besides,  withdrawn  or,  to  put 
it  more  plainly,  shabbily  filched  from  the  Seaman  and 
retained  by  what  is  called  "  the  Crown  "  for  some  ulterior 
purposes  with  some  ulterior  motive  not  avowed.  So  far  as 
there  is  any  meaning  in  "  the  Crown  "  it  means  our  pre- 
sent gracious  sovereign  King  George  V,  himself  a  seaman 
with  a  great  affection  for  his  old  service.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  impropriety  in  suggesting  that  His  Majesty  should 
consider  whether  he  can  allow  himself  to  be  represented 
to  his  old  shipmates  as  the  receiver  and  detainer  during  this 
war  of  the  Prize  Money  which  in  all  previous  wars  has  been 
distributed  among  the  seamen  of  the  fleet;  and  whether 
he  will  not  intervene  to  require  the  naval  tradition  to  be 
reverted  to.  He  can  do  it  if  he  will.  He  can. 

The  circumstances  under  which,  and  the  pretences  upon 
which,  Prize  Money  was  suddenly  and  wholly  withdrawn 
by  Mr  Churchill  from  the  Fleet  have  already  been  set 
forth  in  these  pages.*  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  them 
here  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  withdrawn,  by  the  can- 
cellation of  Queen  Victoria's  Proclamation  of  1900,  on  the 
pretence  that  Queen  Victoria's  plan  of  distribution  was  not 
general  enough,  and  that  another  and  better  system  of  Mr 
Churchill's  was  to  be  substituted  for  it;  that  no  such  system 
has  since  been  heard  of;  and  that  in  November  it  was 
avowed  that  there  neither  was  nor  would  be  any  such  sys- 
tem or  any  appropriation  of  Prize  Money  "  until  the  end  of 
"  the  War  " — no  appropriation,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Seamen, 
but  nevertheless  a  very  full  and  complete  appropriation  by 
a  Secret  Committee  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  such  meri- 
torious persons  as  Baron  Schroder,  served  out  by  Sir  Eyre 
Crowe  and  his  consorts  on  the  Committee  while  the  Sea- 

*  Candid   Quarterly   Review   for   November,    1914,    pp.    922-3;    for 
February,  1915,  pp.  59-72,  and  for  May,  1915,  pp.  448-9. 
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man  is  left  empty.  This  is  a  point  which  certainly  should 
be,  and  which  yet  may  be,  considered  by  ParHament.* 

Perhaps  now  that  Mr  Churchill  has  so  gallantly  cut  out  and 
captured  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  other  enemies  the 
bad  ship  "  Pool "  with  Prize  to  the  value  of  some  ^15,000, 
and  has  had  over  ^2,000  a  year  of  it  distributed  to  himself, 
he  may  repent  of  his  withdrawal  from  the  Seamen  of  the 
Navy  of  the  very  few  five-pound  notes  to  which,  but  for 
him,  they  would  have  been  entitled  under  Queen  Victoria's 
Proclamation.  In  any  case  Mr  Balfour  will  assuredly  not 
countenance  so  great  a  breach  of  faith  with  the  Fleet,  and 
most  assuredly  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Foreign  Office  to  serve  out  to  its  foreign  friends  money 
filched  from  the  Seaman.  We  may,  therefore,  confidently 
expect  that  the  new  system  of  distribution,  if  any  be 
needed,  will  now  be  taken  up,  worked  out  and  forthwith 
put  into  practice.  The  Navy,  of  course,  says  nothing  of 
Prize  Money.  But  officers  and  men  alike — for  it  is  a  poor 
service — cannot  but  sometimes  sadly  think  of  it;  and  the 
restoration  of  it  will  be  of  no  little  encouragement  to  the 
Fleet  in  its  arduous  and  perilous  duties. 

The  Court  Martial  when  a  ship  of  the  Fleet  is  lost,  or 
when  misconduct  is  by  any  event  suggested,  is  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Navy,  the  right  of  the  Naval  officer  and  the 
security  of  the  Fleet.  By  it  alone  can  a  fault  or  a  breach  of 
duty,  if  any,  be  brought  home,  or  the  causes  of  loss 
be  ascertained,  not  necessarily  in  order  to  award  punish- 
ment but  mainly  in  order  to  avoid  like  causes  in  the  future. 
The  Court  Martial  is  of  unbroken  tradition.  It  is  assumed 
as  an  unavoidable  and  certain  consequence  of  loss  of  a  ship 
in  the  King's  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions. 
The  tradition  of  the  Court  Martial  is  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  Navy.  Without  it  every  man  and  officer  of  the  Fleet 
is  at  the  mere  mercy  and  under  the  absolute  and  unchecked 

*  See  questions  and  replies  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  Parliamentary 
Debates,  House  of  Commons,  29th  April,  1915,  col.  813,  and  6th  May, 
1915,  cols.  1227-8. 
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power  of  any  tyrannical  or  selfish  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
whom  the  Caucus  or  the  Party  needs  may  have  thrown  up 
at  Whitehall.  Without  it,  while  all  the  merit  of  success  is 
appropriated  by  the  First  Lord  to  himself,  all  the  blame 
of  failure  is  left  to  Admirals  and  Captains  whose  only  guilt 
may  be  that  they  obeyed  his  orders.  Without  the  Court 
Martial  in  such  cases  as  manifestly  demand  it,  neither  the 
Naval  officer  can  feel  safe  in  his  position  nor  the  country 
feel  safe  with  its  Navy.  The  restoration  of  the  Court 
Martial  is  imperative  if  we  would  have  a  good  Navy.  That 
restoration,  we  may  confidently  hope,  Mr  Balfour  will 
accomplish. 

We  may  also  now  expect  that  there  will  be  no  such 
"  careful  editing  "  of  Admirals'  dispatches  as  has  hitherto 
occurred.  And  finally  we  may  be  sure  that  the  divorce  of 
the  captain's  name  from  the  name  of  his  ship — ^which 
always  were  and  always  should  be  as  inseparable  as  the 
Siamese  twins — ^will  cease,  and  that  there  will  cease  there- 
with all  suppression,  not  required  by  the  need  for  with- 
holding information  from  the  enemy,  of  the  names  of  ships 
and  officers  who  have  done  good  service.  Such  a  suppression 
may  serve  to  concentrate  more  attention  upon  the  sole 
name  of  the  First  Lord ;  but  it  is  ill-calculated  to  give  to 
the  officers  of  the  Fleet  that  recognition  to  which  they 
look,  to  which  they  are  well  entitled,  and  which  is  often 
their  sole  reward. 

Capture  at  Sea 

THE  Order  in  Council  of  i  ith  March,  19 15,  which  freed 
the  Fleet  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  mercantile  sea-com- 
munications, has  again  brought  forth  our  traditional  and 
most  effectual  method  of  offence.  That  it  is  already  beginning 
to  produce  its  effect  is  shown  by  the  whining  complaint  of 
the  Germans  that  we  are  trying  to  starve  them.  That 
complaint  ill  becomes  them,  who  not  only  starve  but  poison, 
torture, drown,  assassinate,  plunder  and  destroy  the  defence- 
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less  wherever  they  go.  But  the  complaint  is  even  better 
answered  by  their  own  repeated  avowals  and  boasts  that 
there  is  no  lack  of  food  in  Germany,  as  is  indeed  testified 
by  all  neutrals  who  have  been  there.  The  stress  of  Sea 
Power  is  not  upon  the  food — or  not  till  the  very  last — but  is 
a  general  equable  pressure  upon  the  resources  and  especially 
on  the  shipping,  the  commerce,  the  raw  material,  the  pro- 
duction and  all  that  imports  and  exports  mean  to  the  enemy 
country.  Nobody  will  be  actually  starved  by  it ;  but  all,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest,  will  experience  from  it  such 
distress  as,  if  continued,  must  lead  to  exhaustion.  It  has  not 
yet  had  time  to  produce  its  full  effect.  Yet  the  mere  present 
apprehension  of  that  is  shown  in  the  despairing  wail  of 
Germany  for  "  freedom  of  the  seas  " — meaning  their  free- 
dom from  the  effectual  power  of  coercion  by  Fleets  which 
is  England's  alone,  in  order  to  leave  the  land  the  sole  scene 
of  the  infinitely  more  cruel  operations  of  armies. 

The  Foreign  Office,  which  had  to  be  dragged  into  the 
resumption  of  our  maritime  rights,  has  very  characteristically 
omitted  to  obtain  the  adhesion  thereto  of  Russia.  France 
adheres  to  our  Order  in  Council  of  nth  March,  1915,  but 
Russia  does  not ;  either  because  she  has  not  been  asked  to  do 
so,  or,  as  is  quite  possible,  because,  having  been  asked,  she 
has  refused  to  do  so.  This  is  a  very  serious  omission,  for  it 
cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  first  modern  attempt  upon  our 
maritime  rights  came  precisely  from  Russia  in  the  formation 
of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  we  need 
fear  no  repetition  of  such  an  attempt,  but  it  would  be  more 
prudent  and  more  satisfactory  had  the  Foreign  Office 
obtained  the  adherence  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  Russia  as 
well  as  of  France.  We  must  take  great  care  that  the  maritime 
rights  which  we  have  now  resumed  are  not  again  filched 
from  us  at  the  Peace  Conference  as  they  were  pretended  to 
be  at  the  Conference  of  1856  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris, 
now  happily  blown  away.  Moreover  the  Foreign  Office 
apparently  does  not  now  thoroughly  understand  the  Law  of 
Nations  to  which  we  have  reverted,  for  Lord  Crewe  on 
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Thursday,  15th  July,  said  things  in  the  House  of  Lords 
showing  an  incomprehension  of  that  Law  which  could  only 
be  derived  from  Foreign  Office  confusion  of  mind.  "  When 
"  he  was  asked,"  he  said,  "  why  wool  should  be  contraband, 
"  and  cotton  not,  he  could  only  say  that  the  contraband  list 
"  might  be  added  to  at  any  time."  He  apparently  thought 
that  that  was  an  answer  to  the  questions.  He  assuredly 
thought  that  his  statement  was  true.  But  it  is  not  true.  Con- 
traband cannot  be  added  to  at  any  time  unless  the  addition 
is  in  its  nature  and  in  itself,  or  because  of  its  voyage,  contra- 
band or  against  the  law.  What  is  contraband  is  not  for  the 
Foreign  Office  or  for  Lord  Crewe  to  decide,  but  for  the 
Prize  Court  and  for  no  other  authority  to  pronounce.  Lord 
Robert  Cecil  is  not  at  the  Foreign  Office  for  nothing.  He 
must  be  looked  to  to  keep  our  practice,  as  well  as  our  state- 
ments in  Parliament,  in  accordance  with  that  Law  of 
Nations  to  which  we  have  now  happily  reverted. 

The  effect  of  our  resumption  of  maritime  rights  cannot 
yet  be  measured,  partly  because  it  has  not  had  time  to  take 
full  effect,  and  partly  because  of  that  maximum  price 
folly  which,  in  England  as  well  as  Germany,  destroys 
prices  and  falsifies  all  figures  relating  to  them.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  establishment  of  maximum  price  does 
not  conceal  the  fact  that,  at  least  in  the  cases  of  cotton, 
copper,  petroleum  and  rubber,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
rise  in  their  value  in  Germany,  as  compared  with  that 
which  has  occurred  in  England. 

Panic-Mongers  and  Facts 

IN  England  we  have  suffered  scarcely  at  all  from  high 
prices.  The  panic-stricken  prediction  of  the  Commission 
which  met  in  1903  and  reported  in  1905  on  our  food  supply 
in  war  was  that  the  war  might  produce  "  a  panic  rise  of 
"  prices  of  staple  articles  of  food,"  and  the  Commission 
thought  this  so  probable  that  they  recommended  "  a  system 
"  of  national  indemnity  against  loss  from  capture  by  the 
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"  enemy,"  which  recommendation,  having  been  referred 
to  a  Treasury  Committee,  was  by  that  Committee  in  1908 
wholly  rejected. 

The  alarmed  prophets  had  predicted  that  on  a  declara- 
tion of  war  the  price  of  wheat  might  easily  run  up  to 
"  IOCS.,  or  even  200s.,"  per  quarter.  They  refused  to 
consider  as  sufficient  the  security  against  such  a  rise  afforded 
by  the  splendid  sea-avenues  to  these  islands  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  any  enemy  ever  closing  them.  The  event  of  eleven 
months'  war  has  justified  those  of  us  who  relied  upon  this 
security  and  who  successfully  urged  it  upon  the  Treasury 
Committee,*  and  has  completely  falsified  the  predictions  of 
those  doubters  of  Sea-avenues  and  Sea-power  who  thought 
that  the  outbreak  of  war  would  send  English  prices  up  to  a 
panic  level  and  thereby  induce  in  England  distress,  insur- 
rection and  perhaps  revolution. 

Mark  the  event  in  England. 

Wheat,  whereof  the  Gazette  average  price  in  England  at 
the  end  of  June,  1914,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
was  34s.  3d.,  is  now — at  the  end  of  June,  1915,  and  after 
nearly  eleven  months  of  war,  only  52s.  It  is  true  that  in 
May,  191 5,  the  price  rose  to  62s.,  but  that  price  was 
rather  the  effect  of  market  intrigues  than  of  anything  else 
— and  it  only  lasted  for  one  month.  There  has  been  no 
200s.  nor  even  loos.  Nor  will  there  be. 

Mark  also  the  contrast  with  Germany. 

Cotton,  whereof  the  price  in  England  in  June,  1914,  was 
7*63d.,  had  in  June,  191 5,  not  risen  at  all  here,  but 
had  fallen  to  5'22d.  But  in  Germany  cotton  (middling 
cotton)  which  on  the  1st  of  this  present  July  in  England 
was  5"22d.  per  lb,,  was  costing  at  that  same  timet  30  cents, 
or  I5d.  per  lb.,  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  we 
then  paid  for  it  in  England. 

•  See  Report  of  Committee  of  National  Guarantee  for  the  War  Risks  of 
Skipping  (Cd.  4161  of  1908)  and  Minutes  of  Evidence  (Cd.  4162  of  1908), 
pp.  228  and  329  (Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles's  paper  and  evidence). 

t  'The  Daily  Telegraph,  8th  July,  191 5,  Newr  York  correspondent. 
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Petroleum,  which  in  England  at  the  end  of  July,  1914, 
stood  at  7|d.  per  gallon,  at  the  end  of  June,  191 5,  had  risen 
only  by  i6'6  per  cent — to  8|d.  per  gallon.  In  Germany 
since  9th  July  a  maximum  price  has  been  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Council*  at  30  marks  per  220*4  ^^^-^  equivalent  to 
15s.  per  cwt.  or  to  is.  per  gallon — nearly  half  as  much 
again  as  the  price  in  England. 

Rubber,  the  price  of  which  at  the  end  of  June,  19 14,  was 
in  England  2s.  9|d.  per  lb.,  had  at  the  end  of  June,  191 5,  not 
risen,  but  had  fallen  to  2s.  6|d.,  per  lb.  In  Germany  there 
are  no  prices  at  all  for  rubber,  since  the  sale  of  it  has  been 
prohibited  since  13th  November,  1914. 

Copper  (standard)  whereof  in  England  the  price  at  the 
end  of  June,  19 14,  before  the  War,  was  £60^,  had  at  the 
end  of  June,  1915,  risen  to  £^2^.  In  Germany  there  is  no 
price  for  copper,  since  the  German  Government,  by  an 
Order  of  31st  January,  19 15,  placed  it,  together  with  nickel, 
tin,  aluminium,  antimony  and  hard  lead,  under  an  embargo, 
and,  in  fact,  took  "  a  monopoly  of  all  these  metals  for 
"  army  purposes. "t 

So  far,  then,  there  has  been  no  such  rise  in  English  prices 
as  was  expected,  and  was  predicted  in  1903.  Nor  is  there 
likely  to  be.  Where  there  is  a  great  rise  in  prices  is  not  here, 
but  in  the  territories  of  our  enemy,  caused  by  the  exercise 
of  our  naval  power,  and  certain  to  increase  as  the  effect 
increases  of  our  resumption  of  capture  at  sea. 

We  also  know  that  of  the  40  million  tons  of  shipping 
which  was  entered  and  cleared  with  cargo  in  Germany 
in  191 2,  before  the  war,  only  an  infinitely  small  portion 
now  enters  or  leaves  German  ports.  For  the  present  these 
facts  must  suffice. 

Thus  does  the  exercise  of  Capture  at  Sea  act;  and  as  it 
acts  in  this  case,  so  does  it  in  all  others,  upon  sea-borne 
goods.  With  capture  continued  for  another  year  the  Ger- 
mans will  have  to  pay  not  three  times  but  twenty  times 

*  Berliner  Tageblatt,  9th  July,  1915. 
^  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  1st  Feb.,  1915. 
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as  much  as  we  pay  in  England  for  all  things  they  need — 
and  these  are  many — that  have  to  come  to  them,  if  at  all, 
across  the  seas. 

But  there  is  at  least  one  effectual  way  of  ascertaining  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  countries,  and  that  is  to  contrast 
the  prices  at  which  the  outside  world  is  ready  to  lend  money 
to  each.  The  figures  in  this  respeft  are  eloquent.  Before 
the  war,*  on  27th  July,  1914,  British  2i  per  cent  Consols 
stood  at  72I,  which  gave  a  yield  to  the  investor  who 
bought  them  in  the  free  open  market  of  ^3*448  per  cent; 
in  other  words,  a  free  investor  was  ready  to  lend  money  to 
Great  Britain  in  return  for  a  yearly  payment  of  ^3*448  per 
cent.  At  the  present  day  that  same  investor  is  asked — and 
is  doing  it — to  buy  the  new  4^  per  cent  War  Loan  at  a 
price  of  1 00.  The  investor  in  the  open  market  is  therefore 
now,  after  eleven  months  of  war,  willing  to  lend  to  the 
British  Government  for  a  yearly  payment  of  £^'  S  P^r  cent. 

With  Germany  the  case  is  very  different.  Before  the  war 
(on  27th  July,  1914)  German  Three  Per  Cents  stood  in  the 
open  London  market  at  74,  at  which  price  they  gave  a  yield 
of  ^4-054  per  cent.  Now  (or  so  recently  as  the  27th  June) 
the  new  5  per  cent  German  War  Loan  stood  in  the  open 
Amsterdam  market  at  84*  15,  which  gives  a  yield  of  5*9423 
per  cent.  So  that  while  the  free  investor  in  a  free  market 
was  ready  to  lend  to  England  before  the  war  ;^ioo  for  a 
yearly  payment  of  ^^3*448,  and  is  now  ready  after  eleven 
months'  war  to  lend  it  for  a  yearly  payment  of  ;^4'5 ;  to 
Germany  he  would  only  lend  that  sum  before  the  war  for 
a  yearly  payment  of  ^4*054,  and  now  after  eleven  months' 
war  only  for  a  yearly  payment  of  ^5*942.  In  a  word 
Germany,  which  before  the  war  paid  for  money  ^4*054, 
is  now  paying  ^5*942;  while  Great  Britain,  which  before 
the  war  paid  ^3-448,  is  now  paying  _^4'5oo. 

Disregarding  any  compulsory  automatic  and  unavoidable 
deduftion  of  Income  Tax  in  either  country,  the  result  is 
therefore  that  while  the  free  investor  now  charges  Germany 
•  See  The  Economist,  3rd  July,  1915,  pp.  7  and  8. 
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£l'SSS  more  per  cent  for  money  than  he  charged  before 
the  war,  he  only  charges  Great  Britain  £ro^2  per  cent 
more.  The  increased  cost  of  money  to  our  own  Govern- 
ment is  but  a  fraction  over  i  and  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment within  a  fraction  of  2  per  cent.  That  means  much. 
It  means  very  much. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  arrived  at  in  the  same 
way,  from  figures  derived  from  the  same  source,  that  the 
same  investor  who  charges  ^1*052  per  cent  more  to  Great 
Britain,  ^0'624  more  to  France,  and  ^1*888  per  cent  more 
to  Germany,  charges  to  Austria  as  much  as  £$'2^  more. 
This  indicates  that  while  he  has  still  a  good  opinion  of 
British  and  French  credit  and  a  bad  opinion  of  German 
credit,  he  has  so  very  bad  an  opinion  of  Austrian  credit  as  to 
suggest  that  in  his  belief  the  result  of  the  war  will  once  again 
accord  with  the  traditional  diplomatic  belief  that  "  Ce  sera 
"  toujours  VAutriche  qui  fayera  les  pots  casses.''^ 


The  End  Assured — for  England 

THE  rescue  of  the  Navy  from  the  domination  of  rash, 
reckless  and  domineering  civil  dictation  over  the 
Seaman,  and  the  replacing  of  it — if  not  by  a  Supreme  Sea- 
man as  in  the  Army  with  its  Supreme  Soldier — at  least  by  a 
Civilian  First  Lord  who  will  listen  to  and  defer  to  the 
Seamen  of  the  Fleet — this  has  been  all  too  tardily  effected 
after  nine  months  during  which  England  has  been  in  the 
deadliest  peril.  But  it  has  been  effected.  In  future,  we  may 
now  rest  assured,  there  will  be  no  madness,  no  crack- 
brained  adventures  and  no  constant  recurrence  of  struggles 
between  Commanders  at  Sea  and  a  despot  ashore. 

That  we  may  now  assume.  That  makes  the  difference 
between  the  prospect  of  the  War  at  Sea  as  it  was  in  May 
last  and  as  it  is  now.  The  difference  is  infinite.  The  Great 
Danger  to  the  Fleet  has  been  removed  and  v^th  that 
removal  the  whole  situation  so  vastly  brightens  as  to 
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justify  the  completest  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the 
War,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned. 

Whatever  may  happen  elsewhere  the  end  of  this  War 
will  leave  to  England  the  Mastery  of  the  Seas  and  still, 
because  of  that  mastery,  the  greatest  position  among  the 
nations  of  this  earth.  Too  many,  alas !  of  her  precious  sons 
will  have  been  lost  and  gone,  and  she  left  with  undying 
grief  for  their  loss;  terrible  sacrifices  of  her  wealth  will 
have  been  made  and  she  and  her  people  left  vastly  the  poorer. 
Yet,  because  of  the  Mastery  of  the  Seas  still  kept,  she  will 
come  out  of  the  abyss  of  War  with  renewed  strength  and 
vigour;  and,  because  of  the  strength  and  spirit  of  her  free 
people,  will,  if  the  Statesman  will  but  leave  them  free  to 
act,  soon  so  completely  recover  all  the  wealth  lost  and  so 
greatly  add  to  it  that  in  ten  years  at  the  outside  there  will 
be  no  material  trace  of  the  War  left  in  our  islands. 

That  is  what  we  may  now  expect. 

That  is  what  we  now  do  expect  with  complete  confidence. 


It  is  true  that  the  nine  months  of  mistaken  course  and 
disastrous  error  have  left  us  with  some  terrible  Sea  problems 
still  to  solve.  But  with  the  return  to  Sanity  and  Sea  Sense 
they  will  be  solved. 

There  is  still  the  wanton  and  perilous  adventure  of  the 
Dardanelles .  It  is  infinite  in  difficulty  and,  whatever  the  event, 
doubtful  and  dangerous  in  political  effect.  It  should  pro- 
bably never  have  been  attempted  at  all.  It  certainly  should 
never  have  been  attempted  as  it  was.  But  being  in  it  we  must 
go  through  with  it.  And,  despite  all  difficulties  we  shall — 
though  with  great  losses  of  men  and  ships — in  the  end 
push  through  the  Straits.  For  that  too — though  the  assis- 
tance of  a  land  army  is  indispensable — is  essentially  an 
affair  of  the  Sea;  and,  now  that  Sanity  has  been  restored  to 
Sea  Affairs,  the  Seamen  will  bring  us  through. 

There  is  still  the  Submarine.  From  this  our  merchant- 
men and  fishermen  still  suffer  a  considerable  yet  not  a 
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material  loss  nor  such  as  materially  affects  them,  or  such''as 
affects  the  War  at  all.  But  the  risk  from  the  Submarine  to 
our  Fleet  cannot  be  disregarded.  There  was  perhaps  a  moment 
when  it  was  serious.  That  moment  has  passed.  Yet  the  risk 
even  now  is  not  wholly  negligible.  But  the  naval  mind,  long 
held  in  leash,  is  now  set  free  to  find  means  of  fighting  this 
new  enemy.  Means  have  been  found,  some  of  the  Rat-Trap 
and  others  of  the  Terrier  character,  and  we  may  now  expect 
the  constant  and  steady  destruction  of  these  Vermin  of  the 
Sea. 

There  is  Capture  at  Sea,  resumed  in  full  by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  nth  March,  191 5,  yet  still  strangely  hampered 
by  successive  half-hearted,  conflicting  and  confusing 
modifications.  But  here  too,  with  Lord  Robert  Cecil  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  we  may  now  expect  a  cessation  of  all  that 
would  impair  the  full  working  and  effect  of  capture,  and  a 
resolute  grappling  with  such  difficulties  as  may  arise 
with  neutrals,  instead  of  ineffectual  attempts  at  their 
evasion. 

There  is  Prize  Money.  There  is  the  Court  Martial.  Both 
these  must  be,  even  if  with  modifications — restored  to 
the  Navy  if  we  would  do  justice  to  that  noble  service  or 
obtain  the  full  effect  from  its  exertions.  And  here  too  we 
must  expect  that  Mr  Balfour  will  restore  both. 

The  end  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  we  may  all  now 
feel  a  confidence  which  could  not  be  felt  before,  and  over 
which  there  can  now  be  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
that  now  the  Navy  is  in  prudent  hands  it  will  be  prudently 
handled.  If  that  confidence  is  justified,  then  without  any 
sort  of  question  the  Navy  will  secure,  as  it  ever  has  done, 
the  safety,  the  welfare  and  the  honour  of  the  country,  and 
will  bring  us  through  the  War  with  the  Mastery  of  the  Seas 
intact. 


So  far  as  regards  ourselves  then,  we  may  now  look  forward 
to  the  final  issue  of  the  War  with  complete  confidence  that, 
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whatever  happens,  it  will  leave  England  more  strongly- 
assured  in  that  predominance  at  sea  without  which  she 
cannot  exist,  and  with  which  she  must  still  be,  not  alone 
secure,  but  foremost  among  the  nations  in  power  and  im- 
portance. 

We  cannot,  however,  think  of  ourselves  alone.  We  have 
our  Allies,  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  engagements  which, 
at  whatever  cost,  we  must  now  keep.  For  them  we  must 
affront  all  the  sacrifices  and  make  all  the  efforts  in  our  power 
to  secure  that  successful  issue  from  the  War  on  land  which 
we  are  now  warranted  in  feeling  assured  to  ourselves  at  sea. 

From  the  strictly  military,  as  distinguished  from  the 
political  and  moral  point  of  view — from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  need  for  bringing  the  greatest  force  possible  to  bear 
upon  the  enemy  in  the  most  effectual  way  by  land  and  by 
sea — it  was  a  terrible  mistake,  in  the  interests  of  her  Allies 
as  well  as  her  own,  for  England  to  withdraw  any  part  of 
her  effort  from  the  sea  in  order  to  make  it  on  the  land.  It 
was  contrary  to  the  English  tradition.  It  was  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  the  case.  England  is  not  a  great  Power  on 
land;  she  is  a  great  Power  at  Sea.  Her  natural  and  tradi- 
tional place  for  fighting  is  not  on  the  land  but  on  the 
waters.  And  so  vast  and  far-reaching  are  the  effects  of  Sea 
Power,  when  fully  exercised  in  cutting  the  enemy's  sea-com- 
munications, that  she  can  with  her  Fleet  alone  stand  suc- 
cessfully against  the  vastest  land  armies,  and  from  the 
waters  can  distress  and  coerce  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
land.  This  is  the  most  pregnant  fact  of  warfare. 

It  would  then  have  been  more  natural,  better  for  our 
Allies  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  but  for  ourselves  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  had  we  left  our  Allies  to  use  their 
vast  land-forces  to  fight  the  war  out  on  land  without 
our  small  contingent  of  soldiers  and  made  our  own  effort, 
on  their  behalf  and  our  own,  at  sea.  By  concentrating  on  that 
alone  all  our  attention,  all  our  intelligence  and  all  our 
expenditure  we  should  have  done  better  for  all  and  best 
for  ourselves.  That  was  so  traditional,  so  time-honoured, 
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so  settled  and  so  successful  a  policy  for  us  as  to  be  obvious 
to  all.  And  if  we  have  so  departed  from  it  as  to  raise 
large  armies  in  order  to  send  them  to  the  Continent,  there 
to  play  the  part  of  small  contingents,  it  has  been  apparently- 
less  because  of  strictly  military  considerations  than  because 
of  the  anxiety  of  France  to  have  our  flag  and  our  forces 
beside  her  on  land  as  well  as  behind  all  at  sea.  We  are  in 
Flanders  not  at  all  for  our  own  sakes  but  for  the  sake  of 
France,  Belgium  and  Russia. 

Those  of  us  who  hold  that  the  only  true  field  of  warfare 
for  England  is  the  Sea,  that  her  Fleet  if  prudently  handled 
suffices  to  ensure  victory  in  that  field,  and  that  no  victory 
elsewhere  is  of  any  avail  to  her,  cannot  but  hold  that  it 
would  have  been  best  for  our  Allies  as  well  as  ourselves  had 
we  followed  our  traditional  policy  by  abstaining  from  the 
land.  But  it  is  too  late  now  to  think  of  that.  We  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  war  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  We  are  under 
engagements  to  our  Allies  which  must  be  honourably 
fulfilled.  So  long  therefore  as  they  continue  the  war  by  land, 
so  long  must  we  with  all  our  land  power — such  as  it  is — 
continue  to  support  them  on  land,  and  to  do  our  best  for 
all.  That  is  undoubted.  That  is  certain. 


But  that  does  not  make  it  the  less  certain  that  the 
destiny  of  England  herself  will  be  decided  on  the  Sea  and 
nowhere  else.  That  is  always  to  be  remembered.  If  ever  we 
forget  that  we  are  undone — undone  for  ever. 


London.  Thursday,  22nd  July,  191 5. 
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WHEN  the  last  number  of  this  Review  went  to  press 
and  the  proofs  of  the  paper  preceding  this  were 
passed  (upon  the  2ist  of  April)  the  general  situation  of  the 
war  by  land  was  as  follows : — 

The  Russians  in  Galicia  had  pressed  up  to  the  ridge  of 
the  Carpathians  and  were  there  occupied  in  a  slow  move- 
ment which  threatened  indeed  the  Hungarian  Plain  with 
invasion,  but  was  barely  master,  as  yet,  of  half  the  Passes. 

The  following  sketch  will  show  that  the  pressure  thus 
exercised  upon  the  crest  of  the  mountains  could  only  be 
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continued  upon  condition  that  a  "  refused  "  wing  upon  the 
right  or  Western  end  of  the  Russian  Hne — that  is,  the  bend- 
ing back  of  its  extremity — should  protect  the  GaHcian  Plain, 
and  the  communications  of  the  forces  acting  in  the  moun- 
tains, from  molestation  by  the  enemy. 

This  refused  Russian  right  wing,  A — B,  protected  like  a 
screen  the  action  of  all  the  other  armies  to  the  south  and 
east.  It  stretched  from  the  crest  of  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gorlice  and  the  Dukla  Pass  to  the  Vistula, 
running  in  a  general  direction  north  and  south,  and  follow- 
ing the  lower  course  of  the  Dunajec  and  the  whole  length 
of  its  tributary  the  Biala. 

This  section  must  be  particularly  noted  before  we  go 
further,  because  upon  its  fortunes  depend  the  main  events 
of  the  war  in  the  three  months  now  under  review. 

Further  north  upon  this  same  Eastern  front  the  lines  of 
the  Russians  and  of  the  Germans  stood  facing  each  other  in 
positions  that  had  not  greatly  changed  since  the  winter. 
They  ran  north  and  south  covering  Warsaw  by  about  thirty 
miles  and  then  turned  north-eastward  parallel  to  the  East 
Prussian  frontier,  and  covering  the  lines  of  the  Niemen  and 
the  Narew  which  have  before  been  described. 

In  the  West  the  position  was  still  what  it  had  been  for 
many  months;  the  two  lines  faced  each  other  all  but 
immovable.  The  effort  of  the  Allies,  whose  number  and 
rate  of  munitionment  were  rapidly  increasing,  aimed  at  a 
perpetual  attrition  or  wearing  down  of  the  forces  left  to 
hold  the  German  trenches.  This  ceaseless  nibbling  at  the 
enemy's  line  was  particularly  directed  against  sections 
whence  the  main  lateral  communications  of  the  enemy 
could  be  threatened.  But  it  was  nowhere  delivered  in  great 
force;  and  the  plan  pre-supposed  at  some  later  date — pre- 
sumably in  the  month  of  June — the  launching  of  several 
efforts  on  a  much  greater  scale,  some  one  of  which,  after 
prolonged  and  intensive  bombardment,  should  tear  open  a 
wide  space  through  a  portion  of  the  enemy's  line  and  compel 
it  either  to  shorten  or  to  break. 
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None  of  the  neutrals  whose  action  was  so  anxiously 
expected  had  yet  moved.  It  was  known  that  the  equipment 
of  reserves,  among  two  of  the  Allies  at  least,  was  exception- 
ally tardy.  It  was  known,  further,  that  the  enemy's  winter- 
trained  men  were  about  to  come  into  the  field ;  and  specula- 
tion turned  upon  whether  the  blow  these  men  would  be 
used  to  deliver  would  come  upon  the  East  or  upon  the  West. 

In  the  Dardanelles  the  extraordinary  attempt  to  force  the 
Straits  without  a  siege  train  and  even  without  a  landing  of 
troops  had  been  definitely  given  up.  Other  plans  were  toward. 
But  they  had  not  matured  and  the  public  were  in  ignorance 
of  their  nature. 

Such,  very  briefly,  was  the  situation  on  the  21st  of  April. 

In  the  interval  that  has  elapsed  between  that  date  and 
the  present,  the  12th  of  July,  this  situation  has  been  modi- 
fied chiefly  as  follows : — 

First — and  this  is  much  the  most  important  development 
— the  main  blow  of  the  enemy  has  fallen  upon  the  Galician 
front  and,  through  causes  about  to  be  described,  has 
cleared  nearly  the  whole  of  Austrian  soil  of  the  Russian 
forces,  driving  these  back  not  only  from  the  Carpathians 
but  up  to,  and  in  one  sector  across,  the  frontiers  of  Galicia ; 
so  that  at  the  moment  of  writing,  after  a  prolonged  retreat, 
the  Russians  are  defending  a  railway  line  the  loss  of  which 
would  presumably  involve  the  loss  of  Warsaw  itself. 

Next,  the  Dardanelles  have  been  attacked  by  naval  and 
military  forces  in  conjunction.  A  landing  has  been  effected 
under  conditions  of  the  utmost  difficulty  upon  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula.  Two  separate  efforts  to  force  the  Turkish 
positions  guarding  the  Narrows  have  failed.  But  the 
attempt,  which  is  one  of  equal  importance  and  difficulty,  is 
still  proceeding. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Russian  retreat,  and  again  for 
reasons  that  will  be  later  described,  the  expected  offensive 
in  the  West  has  not  been  delivered,  the  allied  commanders  in 
France  and  Flanders  being  still  content  to  continue  the 
same  policy  as  had  filled  the  winter  months. 
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Finally,  in  this  same  interval,  the  first  great  change  in  the 
political  scheme  which  had  marked  the  war  from  its  begin- 
ning appeared  when,  upon  the  20th  of  May,  the  Itahan 
Government  decided  to  mobilise  and  to  enter  the  field  upon 
the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  effect  of  this  last  great  change  has  not  yet  fully 
matured.  It  can  of  its  nature,  and  for  reasons  that  will 
appear  in  a  moment,  be  but  slowly  developed.  But  it  is 
of  very  high  importance  in  that  calculation  of  wastage 
which,  more  and  more  as  the  war  proceeds,  becomes  the 
principal  factor  in  the  estabhshment  of  our  judgment. 

We  have  then  to  review,  as  our  main  subject,  the  enemy 
advance  through  Galicia  and  the  Russian  retreat:  in  the 
second  place  the  landing  in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  and  the 
events  following  thereupon:  and,  finally,  the  aims  and 
military  policy  of  Italy  so  far  as  these  have  developed. 

And  we  have  only  briefly  to  touch  upon  the  Western 
front ;  where  the  course  of  the  war  has  remained  upon  its  old 
lines  with  very  little  modification  save  in  the  element  of 
numbers. 

The  Galician  operations  from  the  enemy's  point  of  view 
involved  a  certain  experiment.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
"  screen  "  A — B  protecting  the  area  of  Galicia  and  the  com- 
munications of  the  Russian  army  in  the  Carpathians  was  the 
main  vulnerable  point  in  the  Russian  line.  If  that  went — 
if  it  broke  or  even  retreated — the  Russian  hold  upon  the 
Carpathians  was  gone  and  the  Russian  occupation  of 
Galicia  at  an  end.  For,  as  the  event  showed,  when  a 
modern  defensive  line,  highly  organized  and  the  result 
of  many  weeks  or  months  of  increasing  effort,  is  forced,  it 
will  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  restore  it  during  at  least  the 
first  stages  of  the  retirement.  An  enemy  strong  enough  to 
effect  that  forcing,  and  mobile  enough  to  pursue,  can  main- 
tain the  retiring  force  so  perpetually  upon  the  move  that, 
at  any  rate  for  a  great  space  of  time,  it  will  find  no  oppor- 
tunity to  consolidate  new  positions. 
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On  the  other  hand  a  violent  assault  in  force,  should  it 
fail,  may  prove  disastrous  to  the  attack.  There  is,  in  the 
first  place,  the  immense  expense  in  men  and,  in  the  second 
place,  the  expense  in  accumulated  munitions. 

If  both  these  serious  expenditures  bear  no  fruit,  the 
attacking  side  v^^ill  have  weakened  itself  very  heavily  and, 
if  it  has  pursued  its  effort  too  long,  will  have  insufficient 
reserve  for  further  action  elsewhere. 

When,  therefore,  the  enemy  decided  to  strike  at  the  line 
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of  the  Dunajec  and  the  Biala,  he  was  gambling  upon  a 
sense  of  his  superiority  for  the  prosecution  of  such  an 
effort;  and  our  ally,  upon  the  contrary,  was  gambling  upon 
the  power  of  the  modern  defensive  even  under  a  certain 
handicap,  whose  nature  we  shall  observe  in  a  moment,  to 
withstand  such  an  assault.  The  event  showed  that  the 
enemy's  calculation  was  just;  the  Russians'  erroneous. 

The  superiority  upon  which  the  Austro-Germans  counted 
for  success  in  this  effort  lay  in  the  immense  provision  of 
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munitions  and  particularly  of  heavy  shell  which  the  German 
and  Austrian  factories  had  been  able  to  accumulate  in  the 
course  of  the  winter — a  provision  which  Russia,  a  country 
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little  industrialized  and  blockaded  from  neutral  supply  by 
the  Turkish  closing  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  by  ice  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  could  not  rival. 

This  great  experiment,  as  we  have  called  it,  was  tried 
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in  the  last  two  days  of  April  and  the  first  of  May.  Upon  the 
whole  Dunajec-Biala  frontier  a  general  assault  was  de- 
livered. Upon  two  sections  especially,  the  one,  mainly 
Austrian,  just  north  of  the  foothills  of  the  Carpathians  in 
front  of  Gorlice  at  A,  the  other,  mainly  German,  on  the 
lower  Dunajec  below  Tarnow  at  B,  an  immense  concen- 
tration of  heavy  artillery  fire  poured  its  deluge  of  big  shell 
upon  the  Russian  trenches.  Each  separate  bombardment 
was  continuous  for  not  less  than  four  hours,  and  the  total 
delivery  of  shell  has  been  estimated  at  anything  from  half  a 
million  to  seven  hundred  thousand.  Upon  the  third  day  of 
this  stupendous  effort  the  Russian  munitions  began  to  run 
short.  Even  the  supply  of  shell  for  the  field  artillery  was 
waning,  and  the  insufficiently  numerous  heavy  guns  behind 
the  Russian  lines  were  quite  unable  to  keep  down  or  to 
deal  with  the  enemy's  corresponding  fire.  Upon  that  third 
day,  therefore,  the  Russian  line  was  in  imminent  peril  of 
breaking.  One  part  of  it  had  already  been  thrown  into  con- 
siderable confusion  and  it  looked  as  though,  in  this  first 
great  blow,  the  enemy  would  achieve  his  end  and  not  only 
compel  the  Russians  to  withdraw  their  line — a  partial  suc- 
cess bearing  for  the  moment  no  final  fruit — but  actually 
separate  the  Russian  forces  into  two  or  more  fragments 
which  could  be  dealt  with  separately  and  separately  anni- 
hilated during  the  pursuit. 

So  complete  and  early  a  triumph  was,  however,  denied  to 
the  Austro-German  commanders.  The  badly  shaken  Russian 
forces  upon  the  Dunajec   and  the  Biala  were  withdrawn 
without  disaster  and,  with  the  evening  of  that  May  day, . 
the  great  retreat  began. 

From  that  moment  the  whole  effort  of  the  enemy  con- 
sisted in  pursuing  with  the  utmost  rapidity  the  Russian 
retirement,  taking  advantage  of  its  inability  to  establish 
new  lines  in  the  lack  of  leisure  for  their  construction;  the 
ultimate  object  being,  at  some  stage  in  this  perpetual  ham- 
mering at  the  retiring  Russians,  to  break  through  their 
lines,  separate  their  forces  and  defeat  them  in  detail.  It 
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cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  for  the  clear  under- 
standing of  what  followed,  that  this  division  of  the  Russian 
forces,  or,  as  it  is  generally  but  not  quite  accurately  called, 
"  the  breaking  of  the  Russian  line,"  was  necessarily  the 
main  object  of  the  Austro-German  higher  command. 
Subsidiary  objects,  political  and  material,  that  command 
had  also  in  view:  the  clearing  of  Austrian  soil;  the  recovery 
of  the  sources  of  petrol  supply,  which  lie  in  three  groups  at 
the  foothills  of  the  central  Carpathians  upon  their  Northern 
side;  the  securing  of  Hungary  from  invasion.  All  these  things 
the  mere  retirement  of  the  Russians  would  achieve;  and  the 
Austro-German  Generals  could  boast  with  justice  that 
their  own  advance  and  their  enemy's  retreat  gave  them  not 
only  the  prestige  attendant  upon  such  a  movement  but 
also  the  solid  advantages  enumerated  above. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  an 
effort,  however  successful,  is  not  made  without  great  loss: 
that  shell  is  expended  and  men  are  thrown  away  at  a  rate  five 
or  six  times  greater  than  that  at  which  either  can  be  recruited ; 
and  that  the  final  object  of  the  whole  move,  lacking  which  it 
must  prove  in  spite  of  appearances  a  strategic  defeat,  was  the 
separation  of  the  Russian  armies  into  two  dislocated  bodies, 
the  weaker  of  which  could  be  immediately  dealt  with  and 
destroyed  and  of  which  even  the  stronger,  after  such  a 
disaster,  would  be  compelled  to  action  or  swept  far  out  of 
the  field. 

In  this  main  object,  the  breaking  of  the  Russian  line,  the 
enemy  very  nearly  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  last 
two  days  of  April  and  the  first  of  May.  In  the  event,  how- 
ever, he  failed;  and,  as  time  proceeded,  his  failure  became 
more  marked  until,  with  the  lapse  of  over  two  months,  the 
great  retreat  on  the  one  side  and  pursuit  on  the  other  had 
reached  limits  which,  while  they  threatened  the  Russian 
occupation  of  Warsaw,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  had  led  to 
no  disaster  and  had  left  the  Russian  forces  intact  and  com- 
pletely in  being. 

The  details  of  the  advance  and  of  the  retreat,  the  gradual 
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slackening  of  both  as  the  limit  was  reached,  and  the  further 
danger  points  to  the  Russians  in  their  resistance  were  as 
follows : 

For  the  first  twelve  days  uninterruptedly,  that  is,  from 
the  2nd  to  the  13th  of  May  inclusive,  the  army  which  had 
lain  between  the  Carpathians  and  the  Vistula  and  for  so 
many  months  had  acted  as  a  screen  along  the  Dunajec  and 
the  Biala  retreated  without  intermission.  The  retreat  was 
rapid.  But,  after  the  first  and  transitory  peril  of  May  Day 
had  passed,  it  was  orderly.  On  the  line  of  the  Wislok  just  so 
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much  of  a  stand  was  made  as  permitted  the  Russians  to 
inflict  a  very  considerable  loss  upon  the  advancing  Austro- 
Germans,  and  this  short  rally  was  the  earnest  of  a  policy 
which  the  Russians  were  to  pursue  with  greater  and  greater 
effect  as  the  retirement  proceeded.  East  of  the  Wislok  no 
similar  natural  position  offered  itself  until  the  line  of  the 
San  was  reached,  or,  to  be  more  accurate,  the  line  of  the 
Lower  San — for,  a  little  above  Przemysl,  the  San  no  longer 
affords  a  continuous  defensive  line  but,  both  from  its 
shallowness  and  from  the  fact  that  it  bends  outwards 
towards  the  West,  must  not  there  be  regarded  as  part  of  a 
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system  of  defence  for  Eastern  Galicia.  The  line  of  the  San  was 
reached  in  the  great  retreat  upon  the  evening  of  the  13  th 
May  and  was  at  once  organized  for  defence.  The  retreat, 
indeed,  may  be  usefully  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  terminates  at  the  San.  For,  after  this  line  has  been 
reached,  the  retreat  changes  its  character  and  two  further 
phases  succeed  each  other,  each  different  from  the  first; 
the  second  carrying  us  to  a  little  after  the  evacuation  of 
Lemberg;  the  third  to  the  moment  of  writing. 

The  great  Austro-German  advance  obtained  its  superiority 


over  our  Russian  ally  entirely  through  the  preponderance  of 
its  heavy  artillery  and  of  the  munitionment  therefor.  Further, 
the  fire  from  this  artillery,  in  order  to  give  it  its  full  effect, 
was  concentrated  upon  a  comparatively  narrow  area.  From 
both  these  causes  combined  the  mass  of  the  Austro-German 
Armies  was  pinned  to  the  great  railway  which  is  the  back- 
bone of  Galicia :  the  double  line  running  from  Tarnow  to 
Jaroslav  and  thence  turning  southward  to  Przemysl,  whence 
it  proceeds  eastward  to  Lemberg  and,  after  branching  near 
Busk,  proceeds  in  two  directions  through  to  the  Russian 
bases.  Jaroslav  was,  therefore,  the  point  upon  the  San  where 
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the  great  effort  to  force  the  new  Russian  line  would  be 
made. 

The  fighting  that  took  place  upon  this  line  of  the  San  and 
to  the  south  of  it  during  the  next  fortnight  is  highly  in- 
structive of  the  change  that  had  now  come  over  the  great 
retreat.  It  was  marked  by  two  novel  features: 

(a)  The  Russian  army  delayed  the  Austro-German  ad- 
vance day  after  day  without  any  overwhelming  difiiculty. 
It  was  clear  that  the  delay  could  have  been  prolonged  if  not 
indefinitely  at  any  rate  for  many  weeks. 

(b)  A  corollary  of  this  last,  the  next  Russian  retirement 
was  undertaken  not  under  the  necessity  of  some  enemy 
success,  but  at  the  moment  chosen  by  the  Russian  com- 
manders. 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  grasp  this  point ;  for  if  we 
miss  it,  and  merely  carry  away  a  vague  impression  of  a 
retirement  unequal  in  pace  but  always  forced  by  the  enemy, 
we  shall  entirely  misunderstand  the  Galician  campaign  in 
its  present  phase. 

The  proofs  that  the  Russian  retreat  had  now  acquired 
this  novel  character  are  to  be  seen  in  what  followed  upon  the 
13th  May.  And  it  will  be  well  to  tabulate  these  events  in 
their  order  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  line  of  the  San. 

1.  Jaroslav,  which  lies  upon  the  West  bank  of  the  river, 
was  held  for  three  days  by  a  thin  screen  of  troops  which 
retired  in  the  night  of  the  15th — i6th  with  comparatively 
little  loss.  This  means  that  the  railway  junction  was  held 
for  as  long  a  time  as  was  required  to  get  away  the  rolling 
stock  and  all  stores:  the  latter  not  numerous  because 
Jaroslav,  though  an  important  bridge  head,  is  not  a  great 
military  depot. 

2.  The  enemy  next  forced  the  San  at  several  fords  over  a 
sector  about  11  miles  in  length  north  of  Jaroslav.  He  occu- 
pied a  belt  of  territory  beyond  the  river  4  or  5  miles  deep. 
Beyond  that  he  could  not  usefully  bring  up  his  great  muni- 
tions at  a  sufficient  rate;  and  he  was  held.  To  the  north  of 
this  belt  the  Russians  lay  upon  the  left  or  Western  bank  of 
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the  river  almost  at  their  ease  or,  at  any  rate,  without  any 
danger  of  being  pushed  back  by  those  lesser  forces  which, 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  main  line  of  railway,  the  enemy 
could  spare. 

3.  While  this  holding  of  the  line  of  the  San  by  the 
Russians  proceeded,  namely  for  a  whole  fortnight,  the 
Russians  also  continued,  somewhat  to  the  puzzlement  of 
Western  critics,  to  hold  the  salient  of  Przemysl.  Przemysl 
was  no  longer  a  fortress.  All  its  works  had  been  destroyed 
and  no  one  could  believe  that  the  mere  sentiment  of  the 
name  would  tempt  the  Russian  commanders  to  expose 
themselves  thus  dangerously  by  holding  on  to  a  rather 
violent  projection  in  their  line  which  leant  itself  so  favour- 
ably to  enemy  attacks.  For  the  holding  of  such  a  salient 
meant  that  the  enemy  would  hit  as  hard  as  he  could  at  both 
sides  of  the  "  neck,"  N,  that  many  men  would  be  required 
to  garnish  the  long  projecting  line,  and  that  if  the  neck  were 
cut  these  would  be  separated  from  the  main  armies ;  while 
the  successful  blow  delivered  by  the  enemy  in  cutting  the 
neck  might  well  carry  him  right  through  the  Russian 
positions,  and  effect  his  main  object  of  separating  the  united 
Russian  armies  into  isolated  northern  and  southern  groups. 

Nevertheless,  the  salient  of  Przemysl  was  held  and  held 
continuously  and  successfully  for  a  fortnight,  although  the 
presence  of  railway  communication  both  on  the  south  and 
on  the  north  of  the  salient  permitted  the  concentration  of 
more  than  a  million  men  and  of  nearly  all  the  heavy  artillery 
of  the  enemy  against  either  side  of  the  neck. 

The  most  active  pressure  was  exercised,  the  most  violent 
blows  were  delivered,  to  press  in  and  break  this  neck.  They 
completely  failed.  The  Austro-German  armies  never  got 
within  six  miles  of  the  main  railway  behind  Przemysl, 
either  from  the  north  or  from  the  south. 

Why  did  Russia  thus  hold  the  saHent  of  Przemysl,  in  spite 

of  the  obvious  peril  involved,  for  more  than  a  fortnight?  It 

was  because  Przemysl  contained  great  masses  of  rolling  stock, 

and  still  possessed  numerous  uninjured  heavy  guns  as  well  as 
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a  very  large  accumulation  of  stores.  It  took  a  fortnight  to  get 
these  away;  and  not  until  the  whole  place  was  thoroughly 
cleared  did  the  Russian  troops,  who  had  quite  successfully 
held  their  own  all  round  this  dangerous  salient  for  these 
fourteen  days,  retire  in  good  order  and  abandon  the  pro- 
jecting area.  It  was  on  the  night  between  the  31st  May  and 
the  I  St  June  that  the  last  of  the  men  and  stores  were  thus 
evacuated  from  Przemysl  and  the  line  straightened. 

These  three  points  between  them  sufficiently  characterize 
the  change  which  had  come  over  the  retreat. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  evident  that  this  retirement  to  the  line 
of  the  San  had  involved  a  corresponding  retirement  of  the 
troops  on  the  crest  of  the  Carpathians  who,  as  the  army  from 
the  Dunajec  retreated,  would  have  found  themselves 
successively  uncovered  in  point  after  point  had  they  re- 
tained their  hold  upon  the  passes.  This  abandonment  of  the 
Carpathian  line  was  also  effected  in  good  order  and  without 
even  local  disasters.  At  the  beginning,  however,  and  when 
the  retreat  through  the  Plain  was  at  its  most  rapid  stage, 
there  was  one  very  critical  moment.  In  the  abandonment 
of  the  Dukla  Pass  the  i6th  Russian  Division  got  away  its 
guns  and  the  great  body  of  its  troops.  But  certain  sections 
in  the  rear  and  in  particular  the  Staff  suffered,  and  a  certain 
proportion  of  these  last  units  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

The  first  stage  of  the  great  retreat  which  thus  ends  with 
the  evacuation  of  Przemysl  had  probably  cost  each  com- 
batant an  equal  number  of  men,  but  with  this  difference  to 
the  disadvantage  of  our  ally:  that  most  of  the  Russian 
wounded  were  abandoned  in  all  the  earlier  rapid  stages  of 
the  retirement  and  therefore  fell  as  prisoners  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy  who  also  captured  great  numbers  of  machine 
guns  in  the  trenches  successfully  occupied  by  their  advance. 

The  second  stage  of  the  retirement  covered  a  belt  of 
40  miles  at  its  maximum  extent,  tapering  to  ten  or  twelve 
at  its  minimum;  and  this  comparatively  short  space  was 
gained  by  the  enemy  in  actions  enduring  over  no  less  than 
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three  weeks.  Those  actions  are  everywhere  marked  by  the 
continuous  ability  of  the  Russians  to  hold  the  Austro- 
German  advance  and  to  inflict  upon  it  the  maximum  of 
loss.  Upon  the  Upper  Dniester  effort  after  effort  of  the 
enemy  to  cross  was  checked;  and  a  passage  at  last  effected 
at  Zurawnow,  upon  the  6th  June,  was  thrown  back  two  days 
later  with  the  loss  of  a  whole  division  and  many  guns.  Nor 
did  the  enemy  succeed  in  piercing  the  lines  passing  through 
Grodek  and  covering  Lemberg.  Exactly  the  same  process 
was  being  carried  on  there  as  had  been  carried  on  at 
Przemysl.  When  all  the  stores  had  been  evacuated  from 
Lemberg  the  Russian  line  fell  back  behind  that  railway 
junction,  and  on  the  22nd  June  there  opened  that  third 
stage  in  the  retreat  which,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  is 
still  being  pursued. 

The  enemy  had  reached  the  confines  of  Galicia  and  had 
all  but  cleared  that  province  of  the  Russians.  He  had  now 
at  his  service  the  numerous  railways  radiating  from  Lem- 
berg. He  had  recovered  the  very  important  sources  of  petrol 
which  lie  along  the  Northern  foot-hills  of  the  Carpathians 
and  he  had  saved  Hungary  from  the  threat  of  invasion, 
with  all  the  important  political  and  material  consequences 
involved  in  such  a  success. 

But  he  had  not  yet  achieved  and  was  further  than  ever 
from  achieving  his  main  object,  the  separation  of  the 
Russian  armies  into  isolated  groups  and  the  subsequent 
attacking  of  them  in  detail. 

He  decided  that  a  continued  advance  Eastward  in  the 
face  of  his  recent  experiences,  against  the  deliberate  and 
even  leisurely  Russian  retirement  at  moments  chosen  by 
the  Russian  commanders  and  not  enforced  by  his  own 
pressure,  would  be  barren.  He  had,  since  Przemysl,  covered 
at  the  widest  point  40  miles  at  the  rate  of  not  two  miles 
a  day,  and  had  lost  in  the  process  certainly  not  less  than 
100,000  and  more  probably  over  150,000  men.  He  therefore 
was  compelled  to  adopt  a  new  plan;  and  slowly,  as  was 
inevitable  in  dealing  with  such  great  masses  of  men,  he 
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effected  a  conversion  of  front  and  of  direction  at  right 
angles  to  his  former  advance,  leaving  a  sufficient  force  upon 
the  extreme  East  of  his  positions  to  act  as  a  screen  against 
any  Russian  offensive. 

He  turned  his  principal  body  northw^ard,  used  the  lines 
which  run  northward  from  Lemberg  and  its  neighbourhood 
towards  the  Galician  frontier  for  the  transport  of  his  men, 
guns   and  stores   and,   somewhere   about   the   end  of  the 
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month  of  June,  was  stretched  out  upon  a  rather  irregular 
front  which,  running  from  the  River  Bug  at  Kamionka, 
followed  the  railheads  to  the  Vistula,  touching  that  river 
between  Sandomir  and  Josefow.  His  object  now  was  to 
advance  from  these  positions  northward  over  the  rail-less 
belt  between  the  Galician  frontier  and  the  Rowno-Ivan- 
gorod  railway. 

He  would  reach  that  railway,  forcing  the  Russians  back 
before  him  over  all  the  space  between  the  Bug  and  the 
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Vistula.  He  would  occupy  it  at  one  or  more  points,  particu- 
larly at  the  junctions  of  Lublin  and  Cholm;  and,  once 
astride  of  the  line,  he  would  cut  off  Warsaw  from  its 
communications  with  the  South  and  West.  He  would  then 
presumably  advance  against  the  fortress  of  Brest.  But  long 
before  he  had  reached  this  point,  indeed  the  moment  he 
had  got  astraddle  of  the  Rowno-Ivangorod  railway,  he  might 
count  upon  Warsaw  being  no  longer  tenable.  With  the 
evacuation  of  Warsaw  and  the  consequent  grasp  he  would 
have  upon  the  railway  bridges  of  that  town,  he  would  possess 
the  Vistula  line.  The  Russians  once  thrust  behind  this 
formidable  obstacle  would  be  incapable  of  taking  a  new 
offensive  for  months  to  come  and,  though  he  would  have 
failed  in  separating  the  Russian  armies  and  would  have 
correspondingly  failed  to  achieve  a  true  decision  on  the 
Eastern  front,  he  would  none  the  less  have  obtained  a  long 
breathing  space  upon  that  front  and  the  ability  to  turn  his 
energies  to  an  attempt  to  secure,  before  the  winter,  a 
decision  against  the  Allied  line  in  the  West. 

Roughly  speaking,  this  third  phase  of  the  Galician 
campaign  opened  with  the  first  days  of  July,  and  took  the 
form  of  a  great  advance  in  two  masses  along  the  only  two 
practicable  roads  (practicable  at  least  for  a  great  army); 
the  road  leading  from  the  rail-head  through  Tomasow  and 
Zamosc  to  Cholm;  and  the  road  leading  through  Krasnik 
to  Lublin. 

Troops  were,  of  course,  stretched  out  between  and  to  the 
sides  of  these  main  masses  as  far  as  the  Vistula  on  the  West 
and  as  far  as  the  Bug  on  the  East ;  but  the  centres  of  effort,  and 
the  convoy  of  munitions  (probably  by  these  railways  as  well 
as  by  petrol  traffic),  were  tied  to  these  two  main  cause-ways 
running  through  a  largely  deserted,  heavily  wooded  and 
often  marshy  country. 

It  was  now,  in  the  first  week  of  July,  that  was  reached  the 
test  or  climax  of  the  whole  movement.  Would  the  Austro- 
Germans  be  able,  at  such  a  distance  from  their  rail-heads,  to 
bring  up  at  a  sufficient  rate  the  heavy  munitions  upon  which 
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their  superiority  depended?  Would  the  Russians,  now 
lying  in  front  of  and  close  to  a  line  of  railway  immediately 
parallel  to  their  new  front,  be  able  to  hold  that  front 
successfully  under  such  improved  conditions,  and  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  reaching  and  cutting  the  Rowno-Ivangorod 
line? 

On  the  days  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  of  July  were  fought  two 
actions:  the  first  by  the  German  armies  in  the  advance  upon 
Cholm;  the  second  by  the  Austrian  armies,  with  certain 
German  contingents,  on  the  line  of  advance  towards  Lublin. 
Both  these  actions  were  fought  at  no  more  than  one  long 
day's  march — 16  or  18  miles — from  the  railway.  In  the  first 
the  Germans  were  checked  and  stopped. 

They  remained  until  the  loth  July,  which  day  is  the  last 
as  to  which  we  have  news  before  this  paper  goes  to  press, 
still  out  of  range  of  the  road-centre  of  Krasnostaw. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  5th  and  the  7th  a  strong  Russian 
counter-offensive  coming  down  the  road  from  Lublin  threw 
back  the  Austrian  group,  captured  15,000  prisoners,  and 
compelled  the  retirement  of  the  Arch-Duke,  who  was  in 
command,  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Krasnik. 

The  issue  is  still  quite  undecided  at  the  moment  of 
writing.  We  have  no  grounds  for  regarding  this  new 
Austro-German  northern  advance  as  more  than  temporarily 
checked.  We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  leave  this  most 
interesting  of  the  problems  of  the  war  unsolved;  though, 
long  before  these  lines  appear  before  their  readers,  the 
event  will  have  solved  it  one  way  or  the  other.  Upon  that 
event  will  very  largely  depend  the  decision  of  the  Western 
commanders  to  launch  or  to  continue  the  postponement  of 
their  offensive  which,  but  for  the  Austro-German  success 
in  Galicia,  would  have  marked  the  early  summer. 


In  the  Dardanelles  operations  have  pursued  the  following 
development : — 

Upon  the  28th  and  29th  April  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
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operations  in  connexion  with  this  theatre,  the  landing  of 
the  Expeditionary  Force,  was  successfully  effected.  It  was 
only  effected  with  enormous  loss;  but  we  must  remember 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  many  competent  observers  upon 
the  spot,  the  task  had  been  thought  actually  impossible  of 
achievement.  It  is  to  the  29th  Regular  Division  that  the 
chief  honours  must  be  credited  for  this  very  remarkable 
feat ;  and  with  the  opening  of  May  the  end  of  the  Gallipoli 
Peninsula  was  fairly  occupied  by  the  British  troops,  sup- 
ported by  a  comparatively  small  contingent  of  French 
Colonial  forces. 

This  landing  once  effected,  the  task  remaining  to  the 
Allies  before  they  should  be  masters  of  the  Dardanelles 
consisted  in  the  carrying  of  two  successive  positions. 

The  possession  of  the  Dardanelles  depends  upon  the 
control  of  the  Narrows,  which  lie  about  12  miles  up  the 
Straits,  have  long  been  defended  by  very  powerful  perma- 
nent works  and,  after  the  delay  and  warning  afforded  to  the 
enemy,  are  now  reinforced  by  innumerable  temporary  field 
works  and  by  a  very  great  accumulation  of  heavy  guns  with 
their  munitionment. 

These  Narrows  and  their  works  are  dominated  by  a 
plateau  known  as  the  Pasha-Dagh  Hill,  the  escarpment  of 
which,  having  a  semi-circular  or  horse-shoe  form,  makes  a 
very  formidable  defensive  position,  marked  upon  the 
accompanying  diagram  i — i — i.  In  front  of  this  again,  lying 
right  across  the  Peninsula  upon  a  length  of  about  4^  miles, 
runs  a  ridge  from  sea  to  sea  which  forms  one  of  the  very 
strongest  positions  in  Europe  and  is  called,  from  its  cul- 
minating height,  730  feet  above  the  sea,  the  Achi-Baba 
position.  It  is  marked  upon  the  diagram  2 — 2. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  Achi-Baba  position  could  be 
carried  in  the  very  act  of  landing  and  that  only  the  Pasha- 
Dagh  would  remain,  terribly  strong  as  it  was,  to  engross  the 
energy  of  the  Allies. 

But  this  hope  was  not  fulfilled.  After  the  landing  had  been 
successfully  effected  the  enemy  entrenchment  and  artillery 
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strength    upon    the    Achi-Baba    position    checked    further 
advance. 

In  the  actions  of  the  first  few  days  after  the  landing, 
those  of  the  2nd  and  4th  of  May,  the  outskirts  of  the  village 
of  Krithia  were  indeed  reached  and  the  ridge  seemed  almost 
within  the  grasp  of  the  attack.  But  that  ridge  was  never 
obtained.  The  Alhed  line  fell  slowly  back  and  for  a  month 
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no  considerable  renewed  effort  could  be  made.  A  smaller 
contingent,  which  had  been  landed  some  miles  to  the  north 
at  the  point  marked  A  on  the  beach  of  Gaba-Tepe  in  order 
that,  when  or  if  Achi-Baba  should  be  carried,  it  might 
effect  a  junction  with  the  main  force,  remained  pinned  to  its 
landing  place  and  isolated;  so  that,  during  the  next  four 
weeks,  it  was  concerned  in  maintaining  itself  against  very 
terrible  odds  and  in  securing  the  narrow  limits  upon  which 
it  had  fixed  its  grasp. 
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The  odds  were  not  only  odds  of  guns  and  numbers  of 
men,  though  these  were  considerable,  but  arose  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  Allied  positions  were  directly  under  fire. 
The  highly  limited  area  which  the  Allies  now  held  on  the  tip 
of  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula  was  exposed  everywhere  to  the 
incessant  shelling  of  the  enemy's  guns,  which  easily  reached 
every  beach  and  left  not  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile  of 
ground  free  from  bombardment. 

It  was  in  the  first  days  of  June  that  the  second  attempt 
was  made  to  attack  this  great  glacis  of  the  Achi-Baba  ridge. 
It  secured  an  appreciable  advance  but  did  not  reach  the 
village  of  Krithia  and  was,  unfortunately,  the  occasion  of 
renewed  heavy  loss.  Meanwhile,  it  had  become  apparent  that 
another  factor  would  enter  into  the  problem. 

The  action  of  British  submarines  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora 
and  the  indirect  shelling,  by  day  at  least,  and  in  fine  weather, 
of  the  Straits  interfered  with  the  transport  of  men  and 
munitions  by  the  enemy  to  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 

Recruitment  to  the  enemy  could  not  come  down  the 
European  shore,  which  carries  the  only  main  road;  or  at 
least  could  only  so  come  down  with  great  difficulty  and  most 
vicariously,  because  the  isthmus  of  Bulair  at  the  head  of  the 
Peninsula  is  commanded  by  the  guns  of  the  Fleet.  Such 
recruitment  has  thus  now  to  come  either  entirely  by  water 
or  with  great  difficulty  down  the  Asiatic  side  and  thence 
by  ferry  across  the  Straits  at  the  Narrows. 

It  was  therefore  hoped  that  after  prolonged  operations 
the  enemy  could  be  gradually  starved,  if  not  of  men,  at  least 
of  munitions;  and  particularly  of  heavy  shells,  which  can 
only  be  transported  with  great  difficulty  by  railway  or  con- 
tinuous water  carriage. 

The  unknown  factor,  however,  in  the  situation  is  what 
stores  of  shell  the  enemy  may  already  have  provided  for 
himself  in  the  very  ample  time  afforded  him  for  preparing 
his  defence.  Upon  this  a  great  deal  will  turn.  For  not  only 
has  he  difficulty  in  bringing  men  and  shells  across  the 
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Straits  but  also  probably  some  difficulty  in  getting  his 
munitions  through  the  neutral  territory  of  Bulgaria  and  Rou- 
mania;  and  his  own  manufacture  is  not  sufficient  for  his 
task. 

Some  colour  to  the  supposed  anxiety  of  the  enemy  in  this 
regard  is  afforded  by  the  very  heavy  lighting  and  correspond- 
ingly heavy  losses  w^hich,  upon  his  own  initiative,  were 
undertaken  in  the  last  days  of  June  and  the  first  two  days 
of  July.  So  violent  an  assault  upon  our  lines,  costing  him  not 
less  than  20,000  men  would,  it  was  argued,  not  have  been 
delivered  unless  some  anxiety  for  the  future  were  being  felt 
and  unless  his  consequent  desire  to  drive  the  invading  force 
into  the  sea  before  the  crisis  should  come  were  acute. 

Too  much  confidence  cannot  be  laid,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  in  this  theory.  Other  causes  may  have  been  at  work: 
particularly  the  political  motive  animating  Prussia  and  all 
her  Allies  which  relies  upon  the  moral  effect  produced  upon 
neutrals — and  especially  upon  the  Balkan  States — whenever, 
at  no  matter  what  expense,  the  Allies  receive  a  set-back. 


There  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  Western  front  and  the 
new  Italian  front. 

Upon  the  Western  front  the  lines  remained,  generally 
speaking,  unmoved  throughout  the  period  under  review, 
and  that  period  has,  again  generally  speaking,  been  marked 
by  no  more  than  that  perpetual  harassing  of  the  enemy's 
defensive  and  that  perpetual  diminishing  of  his  numbers 
which  are  the  fundamental  principles  of  this  war  of  attrition. 
The  great  offensive  which  was  looked  for  upon  the  part  of 
the  Allies  has  been  deliberately  postponed  and  that  as 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  Russian  retreat.  Its  postpone- 
ment has  indeed  already  greatly  increased  the  advantage 
already  acquired  by  the  Allies  in  the  West  both  in  numbers 
of  men  and  in  the  amount  of  munitions.  That  advantage 
will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  continue  to  grow.  Whether  it 
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will  grow  sufficiently  to  permit  of  an  offensive  before  the 
end  of  the  summer  or  whether  the  enemy  will  make  one  more 
grand  venture  for  a  decision  upon  the  West,  the  future  alone 
can  show. 

Two  noticeable  points,  however,  must  be  marked  in  this 
almost  stationary  condition  of  the  Western  line. 

On  the  22nd  of  April  the  enemy  for  the  first  time  used 
poisonous  gases  against  the  Northern  side  of  the  great 
salient  of  Ypres.  These  poisons,  carried  by  the  wind,  fell 
upon  the  section  of  the  line  between  the  Poelcapelle  road 
and  Steenstraet,  a  sector  held  by  French  native  troops  and  a 
brigade  of  the  second  line  of  French  reserve.  These  retired 
under  the  action  of  the  poison,  leaving  exposed  the  troops 
next  to  the  East,  which  were  composed  of  Canadians.  These 
last,  with  a  gap  thus  left  upon  their  western  or  left  extremity 
and  in  peril  of  annihilation,  put  up  a  superb  fight  and,  after 
very  heavy  losses,  the  breach  in  the  line  was  filled;  though 
not  until  after  an  interval  of  time  which,  had  the  Germans 
not  shown  extreme  tardiness  and  clumsiness  in  action, 
would  have  sufficed  to  enable  them  to  pierce  the  Allied 
lines.  As  it  was,  the  only  effect  of  this  unexpected  and  novel 
device  of  gas  was  to  cause  the  salient  to  be  too  pronounced  for 
holding,  on  which  account  it  was  reduced  and  flattened 
some  days  later  by  the  orders  of  the  Field-Marshal  com- 
manding the  British  contingent. 

The  second  point  is  the  French  work  north  of  Arras. 
This  must  not  be  confounded  with  any  attempt  at  the  great 
general  offensive;  though  that  confusion  has  frequently 
been  made  in  this  country,  even  in  quarters  which  should 
be  better  informed.  A  great  general  offensive  would  be 
marked  by  movement  upon  many  places  at  once,  by  actions 
on  broad  fronts,  by  an  almost  continuous  series  of  daily 
bombardments.  The  French  action  north  of  Arras  was  not 
this.  It  was  isolated;  it  was  on  no  broader  front  than  any 
of  the  corresponding  actions  during  the  winter;  and  the 
bombardment  though  severe  was  not  continued  day  after 
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day,  but  was  concentrated  principally  upon  two  or  three 
main  efforts.  The  general  object  of  the  work  north  of  Arras 
was  to  obtain  control  of  the  lateral  communications  of  the 
enemy  in  this  sector,  the  last  which  had  remained  immune 
from  allied  effort. 

At  a  considerable  expense  in  men  (though  occasioning 
losses  to  the  enemy  almost  double  in  number),  the  French 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  June  and  the  end  of  May 
gradually  occupied  the  heights  dominating  the  Plain  of 
Lens  and  the  fortified  positions  upon  the  edge  of  that  plain 
defending  the  main  railway  that  runs  through  it.  Their 
action  ceased  in  the  early  part  of  July,  after  inflicting  a  loss 
upon  the  enemy  the  numbers  of  which  in  prisoners  the 
French  have  not  given,  but  which  was  estimated  in  dead  to 
be  at  least  30,000,  and  in  total  casualties  perhaps  the 
equivalent  of  three  army  corps. 


The  entry  of  Italy  into  the  field  ten  days  before  the  end 
of  May  has  not,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  had  any  further 
territorial  or  geographical  effect  than  the  occupation  of  the 
mountain  frontier  dividing  Austria  from  Italy  and  its  pene- 
tration at  all  points  by  Italian  troops  for  distances  varying 
from  three  to  ten  miles.  The  fortified  positions  recently 
strengthened  by  the  enemy  which  forbid  access  to  the  chief 
lines  of  railway  are  in  process  of  bombardment;  none  of 
them  has  yet  been  reduced  and,  in  a  purely  geographical 
sense,  the  campaign  is  stationary. 

But  the  strategic  meaning  and  value  for  the  campaign  as 
a  whole  of  the  Italian  entry  into  the  war  is  to  be  measured 
not  by  a  geographical  standard  but  by  a  numerical  one. 

The  entry  of  Italy  into  the  field,  though  Austria  remains 
strictly  upon  the  defensive,  must  necessarily  compel  the 
enemy  to  maintain  actually  upon  the  new  front  or  at  least 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  not  less  than  half  a  million 
men.  Generally  speaking,  the  strategic  effect  of  the  Italian 
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diversion  is  to  eat  up  immediately  nearly  half,  perhaps 
eventually  three-quarters,  of  what  remains  to  the  enemy  of 
his  reserve  of  man-power,  already  trained  and  equipped  it 
is  true,  but  not  yet  put  into  the  field. 

London.  I2th  July,  1915. 
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"...  the  Wars  are  no  massacres  and  confusions;  but 
"  they  are  the  highest  trials  of  right,  when  Princes  and 
"  States,  that  acknowledge  no  superior  upon  earth,  shall 
"  put  themselves  upon  the  justice  of  God  for  the  deciding 
"  of  their  controversies  by  such  success  as  it  shall  please 
"  Him  to  give  on  either  side.  And  as  in  the  process  of  par- 
"  ticular  pleas  between  private  men,  all  things  ought  to  be 
"  ordered  by  the  rules  of  civil  laws,  so  in  the  proceedings 
"  of  the  War  nothing  ought  to  be  done  against  the  Law  of 
"  Nations  or  the  Law  of  Honour.  .  .  ." 

(Francis  Bacon  Lord  Verulam.) 

"  As  to  War,  if  it  be  the  means  of  wrong  and  violence, 
"it  is  the  sole  means  of  justice  among  nations:  nothing 
"  can  banish  it  from  the  world.  They  who  say  otherwise, 
"  intending  to  impose  upon  us,  do  not  impose  upon  them- 
"  selves.  But  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human 
"  wisdom  to  mitigate  those  evils  which  we  are  unable  to 
"  remove." — (Burke,  Letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace^  viii,  i8i.) 

SIMPLE-MINDED  persons,  animated  by  a  proper 
hatred  of  War  and  by  the  strange  delusion  that  the/ 
know  what  it  is,  have  long  believed  that  when  nations  are  at 
war  all  laws  and  rules  are  abrogated,  all  forms  of  violence 
and  death-dealing  lawful,  and  all  kinds  of  cruelty  and 
horror  lawfully  to  be  practised;  and  that  so  long  as  the 
war  lasts  it  amounts  to  a  mere  confused,  chaotic  contest  of 
blind  lawless  and  unrestrained  fury. 

Nothing  can  be  more  false.  It  is  rather  true  that  in  War  a 
stricter  law  comes  into  operation  for  the  fighting  men  than 
was  ever  enforced  before  for  non-fighting  men.  What  is 
lawful  war,  and  what  unlawful,  has  been  well  understood 
and  established  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  indeed 
long  before  them.  The  fighting  man  always  aspires  to  fight 
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honourably,  which  is  to  say  according  to  strict  rules  not 
to  be  infringed  without  shame  and  dishonour.  There  are 
certain  things  he  may  do  and  keep  his  self-respect  and  that 
of  the  world;  certain  other  things  he  may  not  so  much  as 
attempt  without  losing  both.  Generally  speaking  he  is 
bound  to  fight  openly  and  above  board,  and  perhaps  most 
especially  at  sea,  where  it  has  always  been  considered — up 
to  the  present  War,  and  before  the  German  disregard  of  all 
traditions — a  shameful  and  dishonouring  thing  for  a  man- 
of-war  to  fire  a  shot  or  to  commit  any  act  of  violence  without 
previously  avowing  her  true  character  and  hoisting  her  own 
flag.  Nevertheless  deception  and  stratagem,  the  surprise  of 
ambush  and  secret  approach — even  under  a  false  flag  at  sea — 
have  always  been  held  to  be  lawful,  provided  that  when  the 
actual  moment  of  fighting  arrives  there  is  a  disclosure  of  the 
true  character  of  those  who  have  used  these  devices. 

So,  too,  the  cutting  off  of  food  or  of  water  supply,  and  the 
devastation  of  territory,  are  all  held  to  be  lawful  methods 
of  warfare.  The  starvation  not  only  of  the  fighting  enemy, 
but  also  of  the  harmless  civilian  in  a  besieged  town,  is  and 
always  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  lawful  methods  of 
warfare,  cruel  though  it  may  seem,  and  certain  though  it  be 
to  bring  death  and  suffering  upon  an  innocent  civil  popula- 
tion. 

But  there  are  other  acts  which,  by  universal  consent,  only 
in  this  war  for  the  first  time  impaired,  have  always  been  held 
to  be  unlawful  and  shameful  practices  in  war.  To  kill  an 
unarmed,  unresisting  prisoner;  to  torture  him,  to  mutilate 
him,  to  wound  him,  or  anyhow  to  ill-treat  him  when  he  has 
surrendered,  is  unlawful.  To  take  a  ransom  for  him  is  not 
in  principle  unlawful;  but  it  is  unlawful  to  sell  him  for  a 
slave.  To  employ  means  of  offence  of  a  torturing  character; 
to  fire  upon  a  regular  flag  of  truce;  to  violate  a  safe  conduct ; 
to  employ  poison  against  the  enemy;  to  use  the  arm  of  the 
assassin — these  are  instances  of  what  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  warfare,  all  which  have  been  drawn  from  the 
fountain  of  justice  and  equity,  and  all  which  it  is  as  well 
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the  pride  as  the  duty  of  the  honest  fighter  strictly  to 
observe.  These  laws  do  not  depend  on  any  of  those  Hague 
Conventions  which  are  now  dismissed  to  the  lumber-room 
of  forgotten  things ;  they  are  as  old  as  war  itself;  for  though 
the  man  of  peace  may  fail  to  understand  it  or  even  to  believe 
it,  the  fighting  man  knows  that,  in  war  as  in  peace,  it  is 
indispensable  to  observe  the  rules  of  the  game.  And  these 
rules  were  neither  first  invented  nor  first  laid  down  at  any 
of  those  conspiracies  which  produced  the  Hague  Conferences 
for  the  benefit  of  one  set  of  fighters  against  another;  they 
arose  with  war  itself,  as  soon  as  its  conditions  and  necessities 
were  recognized;  and  they  have  been  adopted  and  observed 
in  their  essentials,  even  though  with  alterations  of  detail 
from  time  to  time,  by  every  fighting  man  whose  pride  it 
has  been  to  consider  himself  an  open  and  honourable 
warrior,  expecting  from  his  enemies  the  same  open  and 
honourable  methods. 

The  sudden  use  by  the  Germans  in  the  present  war  of 
asphyxiating  gas  is  no  lawful  warfare.  No  Hague  Convention 
can  make  it  lawful;  no  honourable  soldier  can  consider  it 
justifiable,  nor  even  if  it  be  the  highest  triumph  of  the  better 
chemist  can  that  make  it  excusable.  It  is  notable  that  in 
this,  as  in  most  other  things,  the  Germans  can  lay  no  claim 
to  originality.  All  they  can  claim  is  the  inhuman  adoption 
of  devices  invented  in  England,  and  by  England  rejected 
as  too  horrible  to  be  entertained  even  for  use  against  an 
enemy.  Their  idea  of  employing  poisonous  gases  or  fumes 
against  English  and  French  troops  is  derived  from  a  most 
improper  and  reprehensible  publication  made  in  1908  by 
Sir  George  Douglas,  Bart.,  M.A.,  and  Sir  George  Dalhousie 
Ramsay,  C.B.,  the  latter  of  whom  proclaims  with  an 
apparent  pride  which  is  a  real  reproach  that  he  is  "  late  of 
"  the  War  Office."  The  publication  is  entitled  "  The  Pan- 
"  mure  Papers,"*  and  is  an  extremely  dull  record  of  an 
extremely  dull  person,   only  rendered  interesting  by  the 

•  Published  by  Messrs  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London,  1908. 
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one  portion,  concerned  with  this  subject,  which  should 
never  have  been  published  at  all. 

The  great  Admiral  Lord  Dundonald — perhaps  the  ablest 
sea  captain  ever  known,  not  even  excluding  Lord  Nelson — 
was  also  a  man  of  wide  observation,  and  no  mean  chemist. 
He  had  been  struck  in  1811  by  the  deadly  character  of  the 
fumes  of  sulphur  in  Sicily;  and,  when  the  Crimean  War  was 
being  waged,  he  communicated  to  the  English  Government, 
then  presided  over  by  Lord  Palmerston,  a  plan  for  the 
reduction  of  Sebastopol  by  sulphur  fumes.  The  plan  was 
imparted  to  Lord  Panmure  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
the  way  in  which  it  was  received  is  so  illustrative  of  the 
trickery  and  treachery  of  the  politician  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  quote  Lord  Palmerston's  private  communication 
upon  it  to  Lord  Panmure: — 


"  LORD  PALMERSTON  TO  LORD  PANMURE 

"  House  of  Commons,  7th  August,  1855. 
"  I  agree  with  you  that  if  Dundonald  will  go  out  himself 
"  to  superintend  and  direct  the  execution  of  his  scheme, 
"  we  ought  to  accept  his  offer  and  try  his  plan.  If  it  suc- 
"  ceeds,  it  will,  as  you  say,  save  a  great  number  of  English 
*'  and  French  lives ;  if  it  fails  in  his  hands,  we  shall  be  exempt 
"  from  blame,  and  if  we  come  in  for  a  small  share  of  the 
"  ridicule,  we  can  bear  it,  and  the  greater  part  will  fall  on 
"  him.  You  had  best,  therefore,  make  arrangements  with 
"  him  without  delay,  and  with  as  much  secrecy  as  the 
"  nature  of  things  will  admit  of." 

Of  the  terrible  character  of  the  scheme  Lord  Palmerston 
it  will  be  observed,  says  nothing.  Considerations  as  to  its 
fairness  or  its  humanity  did  not  affect  him.  All  he  thought 
of  was  the  credit  and  the  future  of  himself  and  his  political 
friends.  He  saw  that  if  this  deadly  plan  should  succeed  he 
and  his  political  friends  might  get  some  credit  for  it;  but 
he  made  the  condition  that  it  should  be  put  into  execution 
by  Lord  Dundonald  himself  so  that,  if  it  failed,  Lord 
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Dundonald  and  not  the  Ministry  might  bear  the  blame  and 
the  ridicule  which  failure  might  be  expected  to  bring. 

Inasmuch  as  Lord  Dundonald's  plans  have  already  been 
deliberately  published  by  the  two  persons  above  named, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  now  republishing  them.  They 
will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Panmure  Papers 
(pp.  340-342)  and  are  as  follows: — 

"  [ENCLOSURE] 

"  BRIEF  PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 

"  It  was  observed  when  viewing  the  Sulphur  Kilns,  in 
luly  in  181 1,  that  the  fumes  which  escaped  in  the  rude 
process  of  extracting  the  material,  though  first  elevated 
by  heat,  soon  fell  to  the  ground,  destroying  all  vegeta- 
tion, and  endangering  animal  life  to  a  great  distance, 
as  it  was  asserted  that  an  ordinance  existed  prohibiting 
persons  from  sleeping  within  the  distance  of  three  miles 
during  the  melting  season. 

"  An  apphcation  of  these  facts  was  immediately  made  to 
Military  and  Naval  purposes,  and  after  mature  con- 
sideration, a  Memorial  was  presented  on  the  subject  to 
His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  12th  of 
April,  1 81 2,  who  was  graciously  pleased  to  lay  it  before 
a  Commission,  consisting  of  Lord  Keith,  Lord  Exmouth, 
and  General  and  Colonel  Congreve  (afterwards  Sir 
William),  by  whom  a  favourable  report  having  been 
given.  His  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  order  that 
secrecy  should  be  maintained  by  all  parties. 

"  (Signed)  Dundonald. 
'  7th  August,  1855." 

"  MEMORANDUM 

"  Materials  required  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians 
'  from  Sebastopol: 

'  Experimental  trials  have  shown  that  about  five  parts  of 
'  coke  effectually  vaporise  one  part  of  sulphur. 
'  Mixtures  for  land  service,  where  weight  is  of  impor- 
'  tance,  may,  however,  probably  be  suggested  by  Professor 
'  Faraday,  as  to  operations  on  shore  I  have  paid  little 
'  attention. 

'  Four  or  five  hundred  tons  of  sulphur  and  two  thousand 
'  tons  of  coke  would  be  sufficient. 
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"  Besides  these  materials,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have, 
"  say,  as  much  bituminous  coal,  and  a  couple  of  thousand 
"  barrels  of  gas  or  other  tar,  for  the  purpose  of  masking 
"  fortifications  to  be  attacked,  or  others  that  flank  the 
"  assailing  positions. 

"A  quantity  of  dry  firewood,  chips,  shavings,  straw, 
"  hay,  or  other  such  combustible  materials,  would  also 
"  be  requisite  quickly  to  kindle  the  fires,  which  ought  to 
"  be  kept  in  readiness  for  the  first  favourable  and  steady 
"  breeze. 

"  DuNDONALD. 

"  7th  August,  1855. 

"  Note. — The  objects  to  be  accomplished  being  specially 
"  stated,  the  responsibility  of  their  accomplishment  ought 
"  to  rest  on  those  who  direct  their  execution. 

"  Suppose  that  the  MalakofF  and  Redan  are  the  objects 
"  to  be  assailed,  it  might  be  judicious  merely  to  obscure 
"  the  Redan  (by  the  smoke  of  coal  and  tar  kindled  in  '  The 
"  Quarries  '),  so  that  it  could  not  annoy  the  Mamelon, 
"  where  the  sulphur  fire  would  be  placed  to  expel  the 
"  garrison  from  the  Malakoff,  which  ought  to  have  all  the 
"  cannon  that  can  be  turned  towards  its  ramparts  em- 
"  ployed  in  overthrowing  its  undefended  ramparts. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fumes  will  envelop  all 
"  the  defences  from  the  Malakoff  to  the  Barracks,  and  even 
"  to  the  line  of  battleship,  The  Twelve  Afostles,  at  anchor 
"  in  the  harbour. 

"  The  two  outer  batteries,  on  each  side  of  the  Port, 
"  ought  to  be  smoked,  sulphured,  and  blown  down  by 
"  explosion  vessels,  and  their  destruction  completed  by  a 
"  few  ships  of  war  anchored  under  cover  of  the  smoke." 
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Lord  Dundonald  also  contemplated  floating  naphtha  on  the  water, 
"  and  igniting  it  by  means  of  a  ball  of  potassium.  The  uncertainty  of  the  wind 
"  condemned  his  plans." 

That  was  Lord  Dundonald's  plan  in  1855,  improperly 
published  in  1908,  and  by  the  Germans,  who  thus  learnt  it, 
ruthlessly  put  into  practice  in  1915. 

Lord  Dundonald's  memoranda,  together  with  further 
elucidatory  notes,  were  submitted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  to  a  committee,  and  subsequently  to 
another  committee  in  which  Lord  Playfair  took  a  leading 
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part.  These  committees,  with  Lord  Dundonald's  plans  fully 
and  in  detail  before  them,  both  reported  that  the  plans  were 
perfectly  feasible;  that  the  effects  expected  from  them 
would  undoubtedly  be  produced;  but  that  those  effects 
were  so  horrible  that  no  honourable  combatant  could  use 
the  means  required  to  produce  them.  The  committees 
therefore  recommended  that  the  scheme  should  not  be 
adopted;  that  Lord  Dundonald's  account  of  it  should  be  for 
ever  kept  secret ;  and  that  all  records  of  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed. How  the  records  were  obtained  and  preserved  by 
those  who  so  improperly  published  them  in  1908  we  do 
not  know.  Presumably  they  were  found  among  Lord 
Panmure's  papers.  Admiral  Lord  Dundonald  himself  was 
certainly  no  party  to  their  publication. 

When  the  decision  was  reached  to  keep  this  terrible  plan 
for  ever  secret,  Lord  Dundonald  sealed  up  all  that  related 
to  it,  and  handed  the  sealed  packet  to  his  friend  Lord 
Playfair,  under  an  injunction  of  perpetual  secrecy,  never  to 
be  broken  unless  the  country  were  in  danger  and  in  possible 
need  of  the  plan;  and  under  the  further  injunction  that  Lord 
Playfair  should  at  his  death  transmit  the  papers  with  a 
similar  injunction  to  some  person  in  whom  he  could  confide. 
They  were  thus  in  fact  transmitted  to  the  present  Lord 
Dundonald,  who  long,  in  spite  of  applications  from  the 
Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  strictly  observed  his  grand- 
father's injunctions,  although  these  had  in  fact  been  defeated 
by  the  publication  in  1908  of  the  essential  portions  of  the 
secret  plan,  though  not  of  all  the  details  necessary  for  its 
execution. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  plan  which  England  had 
rejected  as  being  too  horrible  for  use  in  warfare  has  been, 
through  the  deplorable  conduct  of  those  who  somehow 
obtained  and  published  it,  stolen  from  us  by  the  Germans, 
and  first  used  against  us.  That  having  been  done,  we  cannot 
choose  but  retaliate  in  kind;  for  when  such  methods  of 
warfare  are  used  against  us  we  must,  for  our  own  protection 
and  that  of  our  soldiers,  ourselves  use  means  similar  and 
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as  efficacious.  Such  means  lie  ready  to  our  hand  in  Admiral 
Lord  Dundonald's  plans;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  are  now  worked  out  and  perhaps  improved  upon 
by  the  modern  chemists  so  as  to  enable  us  effectually  to 
give  back  to  the  Germans  as  good  a  gas  as  they  send  us. 


It  is  lamentable  enough  that  war  should  be  degraded  into 
such  savagery;  but  this  is  all  of  a  piece  with  that  renuncia- 
tion of  the  methods  of  lawful  warfare  which  the  Germans 
have  not  been  ashamed  to  avow  and  to  act  upon.  It  is 
of  a  piece  with  the  stealthy  approach  of  the  submarine, 
without  name,  number  or  flag,  and  her  stealthy  assassination 
without  challenge,  examination,  or  even  recognition,  of 
every  ship  that  comes  along  upon  the  ocean.  It  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  sack  of  Louvain,  the  slaying  in  cold  blood  of 
women  and  children  and  unarmed  peasants,  and  with 
the  devastation  and  destruction  throughout  every  part  of 
Belgium  that  was  found  defenceless. 


To  generous  minds  all  these  practices  seem  inexpressibly 
odious,  and  as  inexpressibly  shameful  to  the  Germans  who 
have  adopted  them.  They  seem  a  reproach  to  humanity 
itself.  And  most  especially  do  they  so  seem  to  the  fighting 
men  whose  pride  in  their  dreadful  trade — never  un- 
mixed with  sorrow  for  what  they  have  to  do  in  it — has 
yet  always  been  maintained  and  justified  by  the  knowledge 
that  mercy  and  humanity  still  had  a  part  in  it,  that  there 
were  limits  to  its  cruelty,  and  that  no  honourable  soldier 
could  be  found  who  would  go  beyond  those  limits  or  refuse 
to  abide  by  the  Laws  of  Warfare  which  set  them.  The 
honourable  soldier  was  proud  to  remember  that,  however 
shocking  his  duty  of  slaughter  might  be,  he  had  also  a 
duty  of  mercy  and  generosity,  and  in  that  always  some  con- 
solation and  satisfaction. 

The  great  German  surprise  of  this  war  is  that,  contrary 
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to  all  previous  tradition  and  all  previous  practice — even 
to  their  own  in  all  previous  w^ars — the  high  German  authori- 
ties— the  chief  and  principal  among  them  being  the  Emperor 
William — have  deliberately  decided  that  they  will  now  no 
longer  "  play  the  game  "  nor  submit  to  any  Laws  of  War- 
fare whatever  that  tend  in  any  way  to  balk  their  sole 
purpose,  which  is  to  win  the  war  by  any  means  of  any  sort, 
lawful  or  unlawful.  Hitherto  they  had  been  foremost — 
especially  foremost  during  the  Hague  conferences  of  1907 — 
to  insist  on  the  most  minute  elaboration  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  Laws  of  Warfare  and  upon  their  guarantee, 
against  the  possible  irregularities  of  unmilitary  patriots 
likely  to  be  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  them,  by  marks  of 
distinction  visible  at  a  distance  and  other  such  securities, 
that  all  who  went  to  War  should  play  the  military  game 
according  to  the  military  rules.  A  simple  world  was  thus  led 
to  believe  that  in  the  German  breast  military  honour  and 
the  Laws  of  Warfare  would  always  find  a  safe  refuge,  from 
whatever  other  breasts  they  might  be  banished.  But  the 
contrary  has  unexpectedly  proved  to  be  the  case.  No  sooner 
had  this  war  begun  than  it  was  found  that  Germany  repu- 
diated all  laws,  whether  of  God  or  man,  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ventions or  of  military  honour.  For  the  German  Emperor 
and  his  troops  it  was  and  is  openly  avowed  that  there  are 
now  no  Laws  to  be  observed,  no  conventions  to  be  respected, 
but  only  success  to  be  achieved.  This  was  wholly  unex- 
pected. It  was  not  and  never  could  have  been  imagined 
that  the  German  Soldier,  full  of  military  punctilio  and  him- 
self the  creature  and  the  victim  of  the  most  minutely 
elaborated  military  code,  would,  not  of  himself  but  by 
the  considered  orders  of  his  Emperor,  cast  all  codes  and  all 
punctilio  to  the  winds  and  suddenly  turn  War  into  a 
horrible  confusion  and  anarchy.  Yet  it  was  but  an  unex- 
pectedly sudden  development  of  the  cheating  German 
methods  adopted  ever  since  Frederick  the  Great  paid  his 
debts  in  false  money  and  filched  Silesia.  It  was  taking  the 
mean  and  shabby  advantage  which  German  meanness  and 
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shabbiness  have  always  taken  when  they  could.  And  it  was 
taken  without  shame.  Torture,  Poison,  Cruelty  and  Cowar- 
dice are  everywhere  practised  by  the  Germans.  And  they 
are  everywhere  justified  by  them — on  the  sole  plea  that 
they  are  of  use  to  their  shameful  Emperor  and  his  shameless 
instruments. 


Horrible  and  loathsome  as  is  all  this,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  not  inconsonant  with  history  and  previous  experi- 
ence. From  the  earliest  Flint  ages  to  these  our  days  there 
has  been  constant  progression  in  the  weapons  of  war  re- 
garded as  lawful.  Even  the  cross-bow  was  condemned  by  the 
Church  in  the  twelfth  century  as  an  unlawful  weapon;  later 
on,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Bayard,  the  knight  without  fear 
and  without  reproach,  so  wholly  rejected  the  musket  as  a 
lawful  weapon  that  he  ordered  every  musketeer  captured 
to  be  slain  without  mercy;  and  Hotspur's  "  certain  lord  " 
who  "  but  for  these  vile  guns,  he  would  himself  have  been  a 
"  soldier  "  truly  represented  the  indignation  of  the  swords- 
men of  that  day  at  the  Chemist  who  had  overcome  the 
Sword  with  villainous  saltpetre.  But  the  Chemist  is  now  the 
King  of  all.  In  warfare  he  has  contrived  ever  new  and  ever 
more  devilish  destructive  devices.  And  as  each  was  con- 
trived each  has  been  adopted  as  a  lawful  weapon.  Are  we  to 
put  bounds,  can  we  put  any  permanent  bounds  at  all,  to 
new  means  of  destruction,  or  prevent  them  from  being 
adopted  as  lawful?  Probably  we  cannot.  For,  however 
horrible  and  odious  they  may  be,  so  soon  as  they  are  adopted 
and  used  by  one  side,  they  must  in  mere  self-defence  be  used 
also  by  the  other.  If  one  side  massacres  prisoners,  poisons 
wells,  or  employs  fumes  and  gases  so  must  the  other,  and 
the  immediate  advantage  will  always  be  for  the  side  that 
uses  them  first  before  the  other  side  is  ready  with  them. 
Of  this  sort  of  thing  there  is  yet  much  more  to  come.  The 
Chemist  Is  still  there  at  the  service  of  the  Soldier;  and  he  will 
not  cease,  but  will  rather  increase,  his  service. 
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It  seems  then  to  come  to  this,  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching,  and  are  even  now  brought  very  near  to,  the 
state  which  the  simple-minded  believe  already  to  have  been 
reached  when  wars  will  be  waged  without  Law,  Rule  or 
Scruple,  when  all  means  will  be  held  lawful,  and  when  wars 
will  degenerate  into  mere  massacres.  The  Chemist  is  loose; 
there  is  no  holding  him;  and  he  will  assuredly  before  long 
contrive  things  so  awful  that  no  generals  or  armies  can  stand 
before  them.  He  is  near  to  that  point  already. 

Suppose  now  that  the  Chemist  should  before  long  so 
succeed  as  to  provide  some  method  by  which  one  man, 
duly  furnished  with  the  material  and  the  apparatus,  should 
be  able  to  stand  over  against  a  thousand  with  some  new  in- 
fernal invention  and  instantaneously  and  certainly  to  destroy 
all  the  thousand  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  conceivable. 
It  would  need  but  some  completer  development  of  the  gas 
method,  or  some  safe  harnessing — already  partly  achieved — ■ 
of  the  tremendous  new  forces  recently  discovered.  Suppose 
then  such  a  method  in  action,  or,  as  would  be  probable,  two 
rival  methods,  one  on  each  side,  contending  for  the  victory. 
The  whole  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  War 
would  disappear.  The  neighing  steed,  the  shrill  trump,  the 
spirit  stirring  drum,  the  ear  piercing  fife,  the  royal  banner 
would  go  together,  carrying  with  them  all  the  laced  and 
feathered  emblems  of  martial  ability.  There  would  be 
nothing  left  but  two  dirty,  snuffy,  rusty-coated,  blear-eyed 
Chemists  mixing  powders  and  mingling  liquids  against  each 
other;  and  he  who  mixed  and  mingled  best  left  in  a  minute 
with  his  side  the  sole  survivors  in  twenty  square  miles ;  or 
possibly  with  so  even  an  event  as  left  no  survivors  on  either 
side.  Then  war  would  be  made  not  only  deadly  but  impos- 
sible; and  not  only  impossible  but  ridiculous.  Neither 
Recruiting  Sergeants  nor  laws  of  universal  military  service 
would  thenceforward  avail  either  to  cajole  or  to  force  men 
into  battle.  Nobody,  not  even  a  Field  Marshal  bent  on 
becoming  a  Duke  nor  a  General  bent  on  becoming  a  Field 
Marshal,  would  face  that ;  least  of  all  the  rank  and  file  with 
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no  hope  of  these  highest  rewards  or  of  anything  but  im- 
minent Death.  War  must  then  cease.  With  it  Diplomacy 
of  the  secret  conspiring  menacing  kind  which  relies  at  last 
always  on  the  threat  and,  when  it  has  finally  failed,  on  the 
use  of  War,  must  cease  also.  Much  else  must  cease  there- 
with;  such  as   War   Lords   and  the  prolific  preserves  of 
German  Princes,  ready  to  become  Kings  anywhere  at  any 
moment  or  to  marry  to  existing  Kings  their  many  daughters, 
of  all  religions,  bred  for  that    purpose.   Something  other 
than  the  sole  present  final  method  of  arbitrament  by  War 
would  have  to  be  found  to  compose — not  the  artificially 
created  differences  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists,  but  such 
real  differences  as  might  remain.   What   in   the  end  that 
something  would  be;  what  would  be  the  new  notions  or 
new  government  of  so  new  a  World  as  one  without  War, 
we  can  but  dimly  imagine,  so  vast  must  be  the  change.  But 
if,  even  thus.  War  should  end  by  destroying  itself  through 
its  greater  perfection  of  the  means  of  destruction,  all  would 
assuredly  gain.  And  even  the  Chemist  who  had  ended  it, 
restored  to  his  true  business,  would  then  turn  from  his 
work  for  the  destruction  of  the  human  race  to  other  and 
better  work  for  its  preservation,  and  for  making  the  Earth 
better  worth  living  in  and  life  better  worth  having  for  all  its 
denizens. 

These  are  now  but  dreams  no  doubt.  They  are.  But  they 
are  dreamable  dreams.  The  seven  vials  of  wrath  are  being 
poured  out  upon  land  and  sea,  and  we  may  at  least  be  per- 
mitted the  vision  that  we  are  through  them  approaching 
the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  which  St  John  saw  in  the 
spirit. 

This  then  is  the  end  of  the  matter:  that  the  one  certain 
way  of  ending  War  is  to  make  it  so  deadly  as  to  be  imprac- 
ticable: that  the  conventions  and  honourable  traditions 
adopted  by  generous  and  merciful  men  do  but  tend  to 
perpetuate  War  by  diminishing  its  deadliness;  that  the 
wanton  and  savage  rejection  by  Germany  of  all  conventions 
and  traditions  are  such  as  must  lead  to  competing  methods 
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of  death-dealing  which  in  the  end  will  be  more  than  man 
can  endure;  and  that  we  English  probably  made  a  great 
mistake  in  rejecting  in  1855  Lord  Dundonald's  proposals. 
For  although  they  were  sixty  years  in  advance  of  his  time 
yet,  had  they  been  then  adopted  and  used,  we  should  now 
be  so  much  nearer  the  end  of  this  War,  and  perhaps  of  all 
Wars,  than  at  this  moment  we  are. 
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THAT  the  British  infantry  soldier  is  more  robust  than  the 
soldier  of  any  other  nation  can  scarcely  be  doubted  by  those 
who,  in  1815,  observed  his  powerful  frame,  distinguished  amidst 
the  united  armies  of  Europe;  and  notwithstanding  his  habitual 
excess  in  drinking,  he  sustains  fatigue  and  wet  and  the  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat  with  incredible  vigour.  When  completely  disciplined, 
and  three  years  are  required  to  accomplish  this,  his  port  is  lofty 
and  his  movements  free,  the  whole  world  cannot  produce  a  nobler 
specimen  of  military  bearing:  nor  is  the  mind  unworthy  of  the 
outward  man.  He  does  not  indeed  possess  that  presumptuous 
vivacity  which  would  lead  him  to  dictate  to  his  commanders,  or 
even  to  censure  real  errors,  although  he  may  perceive  them ;  but  he 
is  observant  and  quick  to  comprehend  his  orders,  full  of  resources 
under  difficulties,  calm  and  resolute  under  danger,  and  more  than 
usually  obedient  and  careful  of  his  officers  in  moments  of  imminent 
peril.  It  has  been  asserted  that  his  undeniable  firmness  in  battle  is 
the  result  of  a  phlegmatic  constitution  uninspired  by  moral  feeling. 
Never  was  a  more  stupid  calumny  uttered!  Napoleon's  troops 
fought  in  bright  fields  where  every  helmet  caught  some  beams  of 
glory,  but  the  British  soldier  conquered  under  the  cold  shade  of 
aristocracy.  No  honours  awaited  his  daring,  no  despatch  gave  his 
name  to  the  applause  of  his  countrymen,  his  life  of  danger  and 
hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope,  his  death  unnoticed.  Did  his 
heart  sink  therefore?  Did  he  not  endure  with  surpassing  fortitude 
the  sorest  of  ills,  sustain  the  most  terrible  assaults  in  battle  un- 
moved, overthrow  with  incredible  energy  every  opponent,  and  at 
all  times  prove,  that  while  no  physical  military  qualification  was 
wanting,  the  fount  of  honour  was  also  full  and  fresh  within  him ! 
The  result  of  a  hundred  battles  and  the  united  testimony  of  im- 
partial writers  of  difierent  nations  have  given  the  first  place 
amongst  the  European  infantry  to  the  British." 

(Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the 
Peninsula,  Vol.  11,  Book  xi,  Chap.  3, 
p.  401.  Warnc  6c  Co.  1886.) 
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IN  the  middle  of  May  the  Administration  which  under 
the  pseudonym  of  a  Liberal  Government  had  been 
steadily  on  the  down  grade  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
suddenly  collapsed  like  a  house  of  cards.  It  is  now  possible 
without  damage  to  the  public  interest,  nay,  it  is  highly 
profitable  in  the  public  interest,  to  say  something  about  the 
latter  days  of  the  defunct  Administration  which  could  not 
be  said  while  we  had  nothing  else  to  rely  upon  for  managing 
its  offspring,  the  War.  And  these  things  are  to  be  said  not 
in  anticipation  of  the  full  reckoning  which  surely  must  come 
when  peace  is  restored,  but  in  the  way  of  warning  for  the 
immediate  present  and  future ;  so  that  the  present  Adminis- 
tration may  be  induced  or  constrained  to  avoid  the  errors 
of  the  past.  Let  us  clear  our  thoughts.  Those  who  still 
remain  of  the  Government  which  made  the  War  have  al- 
ready ceased  to  count.  They  may  wander  about  making 
speeches;  they  may  figure  as  personages  in  the  Press;  they 
may  do  useful  service  in  Administration,  and  all  must  hope 
they  will.  But  authority  has  departed  from  them.  They  must 
obey  their  new  masters.  It  was  high  time  they  had  masters. 
We  may  speak  frankly  of  them  without  the  least  appre- 
hension of  thereby  weakening  the  new  Government.  They 
are  not  the  Government.  They  have  to  do  what  they  are 
told,  neither  more  nor  less. 

In  1905  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  came  into  power 
on  a  high  tide  of  reaction,  such  as  this  country  had  rarely 
seen,  against  the  consequences  of  Mr  Chamberlain's  restless 
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policy,  against  the  South  African  War  and  all  that  it  meant, 
against  the  impracticable  projects  of  Tariff  Reform  behind 
which  that  statesman  sought  oblivion  for  the  past.  The 
new  Parliament  of  1906  had  its  own  ideals.  It  was  an  honest 
Parliament,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  wisdom.  But 
Sir  Henry  died,  and  the  1906  Parliament  died,  and  all  the 
visions  of  Peace  and  Goodwill  among  nations  have  given 
place  to  such  an  Armageddon  as  the  imagination  of  man  in 
his  blackest  forebodings  could  hardly  have  conceived 
possible.  It  is  a  sad  thought.  When  the  time  comes  for 
speaking  of  it,  much  will  have  to  be  said.  Nothing  is  worth 
saying  now  except  that  those  who  were  instrumental  in 
bringing  on  the  catastrophe  have  now  no  moral  force  behind 
them.  They  have  to  do  what  they  are  told. 

What  was  it  that  made  the  Rump  of  the  "  Liberal  " 
Administration,  with  its  array  of  orators  quite  unequalled 
in  former  records  and  its  battalions  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment behind  it,  all  but  a  handful  ready  to  cheer  anything 
a  Minister  might  say  or  to  roar  down  anything  that  might 
be  attempted  in  the  way  of  criticism,  with  an  Opposition 
which  did  not  oppose  or  even  criticize — what  was  it  that 
made  this  imposing  edifice  fall  like  a  pack  of  cards?  There 
were  two  causes.  The  edifice  in  question  was  a  pack  of  cards 
up  your  sleeve,  if  so  paradoxical  and  incongruous  a  metaphor 
may  be  forgiven.  No  one  trusted  it.  That  was  one  cause. 
Also  it  had  proved  itself  incompetent  to  conduct  the  war 
which  it  had  commenced.  That  was  the  other  cause.  Lord 
Kitchener,  who  stands  quite  apart  from  his  late  colleagues, 
a  silent  man  who  would  no  more  waste  a  word  than  he  would 
waste  a  shell,  and  Sir  John  French  and  Admiral  Jellicoe — 
perhaps  when  we  know  all  we  shall  add  Lord  Fisher — these 
were  the  men  who  raised  our  armies  and  led  them  and 
handled  our  fleets  and  upheld  our  military  credit  with  the 
help  of  willing  comrades,  at  the  cost  of  many  gallant  lives 
silently  laid  down  for  the  love  of  England.  For  them  and 
for  those  who  have  fallen  and  for  those  who  have  been  spared 
— long  may  they  yet  be  spared  to  reap  a  nation's  gratitude — 
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for  all  of  these  there  is  a  feeling  which  is  too  deep  for  the 
cold  language  of  praise.  They  were  the  men  who  kept  the 
late  Administration  on  its  legs,  without  any  design  to  do  so 
or  not  to  do  so ;  but  it  was  these  fighting  men's  reputation 
and  splendid  service  that  preserved  the  late  Government 
for  nine  months.  For  their  and  their  comrade's  sake  the 
voice  of  criticism  was  hushed.  But  in  the  end  the  thing  could 
not  go  on  any  longer.  The  public  had  been  kept  in  the  dark. 
The  Caucus  had  seen  to  it  that  any  Member  who  criticized 
would  risk  an  attack  in  his  constituency,  the  one  thing  which 
the  modern  M.P.  dreads  beyond  all  things.  And  the  Party 
Press  continued  to  heap  adulation  upon  its  patrons,  having 
quite  forgotten  how  to  write  the  truth  about  anything. 
Nearly  every  one  feared  that  he  might  do  more  harm  than 
good  if  he  expressed  his  misgiving,  especially  while  kept  in 
ignorance  of  existing  conditions.  So  these  Ministers,  most 
of  whom  had  probably  realized  their  own  incompetence, 
and  all  of  whom  must  have  realized  one  another's  incom- 
petence, lingered  on,  hoping  that  someone  would  be 
obliging  enough  to  give  them  their  quietus.  Such,  however, 
was  the  inheritance  that  no  one  would  undertake  it  except 
as  a  duty,  most  onerous  indeed,  but  a  duty.  Ministers  had 
murdered  independence  on  their  own  side,  so  there  could 
be  little  chance  of  a  revolt.  They  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
public  debate  upon  the  Shell  Scandal  and  the  Dardanelles, 
in  which  servility  itself  could  not  save  them  from  exposure. 
No  one  would  stir  to  kick  them  out.  Accordingly  they  were 
driven  to  kicking  themselves  out.  A  difficult  acrobatic  feat, 
but  quite  within  the  powers  of  a  poHtical  contortionist. 
Some  went,  and  no  one  except  the  sensational  Press 
attaches  the  slightest  importance  to  those  who  were  allowed 
to  remain.  They  no  doubt  expect  that  by  getting  some  of 
their  opponents  into  the  boat  their  own  past  conduct  will 
be  condoned.  But  for  every  practical  purpose  the  Ministers 
who  stayed  in  (Lord  Kitchener,  of  course,  excepted)  have 
completely  lost  the  confidence  of  their  former  supporters 
wdthout  gaining  that  of  anyone  else.  One  may  speak  of  them 
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as  spent  forces.  No  amount  of  advertisement  or  skilfully- 
prepared  mutual  eulogy  can  restore  their  credit.  They 
coveted  fame  and  attained  notoriety;  their  hope  now  must 
be  for  oblivion — though  that  unhappily  cannot  undo  their 
past  folly  or  its  consequences. 


Therefore  what  we  have  to  say  by  way  of  sincere  appeal 
to  the  Government  is  not  addressed  to  those  gentlemen  at 
all,  but  to  Lord  Kitchener  and  the  newcomers  in  the  Cabinet, 
not  in  the  least  degree  because  the  latter  are  Tories,  but 
because  they  are  the  only  real  Ministers.  It  is  to  the  new- 
comers we  speak.  Their  advent  is  very  welcome.  They  bring 
fresh  minds  and  fresh  energies.  They  will  pay  no  heed  to 
the  newspapers  of  the  ci-devant  Liberal  Party,  or  to  the 
Tory  papers  either,  we  hope,  and  they  are  certain  to 
re-introduce  independence  into  a  Cabinet  which,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  time  and  the  departure  of  men  who  thought 
for  themselves,  had  come  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
creatures  of  Mr  Asquith  or  Mr  Lloyd  George.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  such  a  thing  could  be,  but  so  it  was.  To  these 
fresh  Ministers,  therefore,  we  offer  our  suggestions. 


Probably  some  kindly  feeling,  as  toward  men  in  mis- 
fortune, is  entertained  by  those  who  have  come  in  for  those 
who  stayed  in.  It  is  very  natural  and  commendable.  Most 
of  those  who  went  wrong  did  so  from  weakness,  and  most 
of  them  were  deceived  by  some  of  their  own  colleagues. 
But  the  public  interest  ought  to  prevail.  There  still  remain 
in  the  Cabinet  two  men  who  ought  to  be  closely  supervised, 
not  only  because  they  have  forfeited  confidence  in  the  past 
but  because  they  are  dangerous  for  the  future.  They  are 
Mr  Churchill  and  Mr  Lloyd  George.  Let  us  take  the  latter 
first.  It  is  a  strong  thing  to  say  about  the  Minister  of  Muni- 
tions, but  it  is  said  from  a  sense  of  duty.  For  that  sort  of 
work  we  require  a  first-rate  man  of  business.  There  is,  we 
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are  told,  a  strong  committee  of  first-rate  men  of  business 
and  we  feel  hopeful,  indeed  confident,  that  they  will  get  us 
what  we  want.  But  it  is  not  right  that  Mr  Lloyd  George 
should  be  at  the  head  of  this  concern.  He  is  an  admirable 
speaker,  and,  if  we  can  trust  the  newspapers,  persuasive  at 
workmen's  meetings.  But  the  defect  has  not  been  back- 
wardness of  the  men.  It  has  been  stupidity  and  mismanage- 
ment in  fixing  up  contracts.  In  that  state  of  things  rhetoric 
will  not  make  ammunition  or  get  it  made.  He  is  an  energetic 
man,  but  not  in  a  business  sense.  Whatever  he  may  know 
about  any  subject  is  learnt  by  conversation,  not  by  study 
or  practice.  How  the  Land  Taxes  have  failed  is  well  known. 
How  infinitely  wasteful  the  Insurance  Act  has  proved, 
owing  to  gross  miscalculations  at  the  outset,  is  not  even 
yet  fully  known.  We  shall  learn  some  day  the  meaning  of 
the  enormous  liabilities  we  have  undertaken  by  reason  of 
the  financial  engagements  entered  upon  by  Mr  Lloyd 
George  at  the  instance  of  the  Bankers,  Stockbrokers  and 
Bill-brokers  in  the  first  weeks  of  the  war.  And  most  serious 
of  all,  Mr  Lloyd  George,  who  is  to  secure  us  a  "  deluge  of 
"  shells,"  is  the  same  man  who  in  March  last  was  made 
Chairman  of  a  Committee  on  Munitions  which  so  dis- 
charged its  duties  that  we  found  ourselves  in  May  danger- 
ously short  of  supplies.  Such  are  his  credentials.  These 
things  ought  to  have  been  openly  discussed  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  rather  than  face  a  discussion  the  Govern- 
ment broke  up,  and  Mr  Lloyd  George  reappears  as  the  hero 
who  is  to  redeem  the  consequences  of  his  own  failure, 
deftly  represented  in  the  Press  which  he  cultivates  as  the 
failure  of  other  and  undisclosed  offenders.  There  is  always 
much  to  be  said  for  reticence  in  time  of  war.  If  we  thought 
him  a  really  capable  man  of  business  we  would  remain 
silent.  But  he  is  not  a  man  of  business  at  all.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  place  this  great  task  in  the  hands  of  a  really 
competent  man.  If  that  cannot  be  done,  whatever  be  the 
reason,  at  least  let  Mr  Bonar  Law  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
stand  resolutely  on  guard  and  insist  upon  the  Committee 
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which  is  to  assist  the  new  Minister  having  their  way  in 
enforcing  practical  methods  of  supplying  our  wants.  Let 
them  too  insist  on  knowing  what  is  being  done. 

Mr  Churchill's  case  is  somewhat  different.  He  is  a  bold 
yet  unstable  man,  full  of  life  and  fire.  From  191 1  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  his  zeal  and  industry  at  the 
Admiralty  deserved  much  praise;  nor  is  he  a  man  to  whimper 
and  compare  himself  with  Our  Lord  and  St  Sebastian  if  he 
were  found  out  in  a  shabby  action.  Nor  is  he  a  man  to  com- 
mit a  shabby  action.  Nothing  is  more  possible  than  that  he 
will  redeem  in  after  life  the  grave  errors  he  has  committed 
during  this  war,  whether  by  gallant  conduct  in  the  field  or 
the  air  or  by  strenuous  service  to  the  State  at  home,  after 
he  has  learnt  to  trust  more  to  the  skilled  judgment  of  others 
and  less  to  his  own  unbalanced  impulses.  But  it  is  imperative 
that  he  shall  be  restrained.  Both  in  matters  of  policy  and 
in  matters  of  administration  he  has  signally  failed.  No  man 
has  a  right  to  say  as  he  said,  that  this  war  shall  be  continued 
between  us  and  the  Germans  till  peace  is  signed  either  in 
Berlin  or  London,  whether  our  Allies  make  peace  or  not; 
or  to  say  that  it  is  to  be  our  life  or  their  life.  No  Minister 
was  justified  in  announcing  exceptionally  hard  treatment 
for  a  particular  class  of  German  prisoners  of  war  for  whose 
proceedings  their  Government  accepted  full  responsibility, 
and  thus  bringing  down  upon  British  prisoners  a  cruel 
retaliation.  And  Mr  Churchill  had  no  right  to  depart  from 
the  custom  of  granting  Courts  Martial  in  the  case  of  Naval 
losses,  especially  when  he  must  himself  have  been  largely,  if 
not  principally,  responsible  for  the  loss  of  the  three  cruisers 
in  the  North  Sea,  for  the  fatal  weakness  of  Admiral  Cradock's 
squadron  in  the  Pacific,  and  perhaps  for  the  loss  of  the 
Formidable.  Still  more  is  he  responsible  for  the  futile 
expedition  to  Antwerp  and,  last  of  all,  for  the  Naval  attack 
on  the  Dardanelles,  which  every  seaman  knew  could  not 
succeed  without  the  co-operation  of  a  great  land  army. 
These  are  very  serious  matters  indeed.  They  have  entirely 
destroyed  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  in  that  of  the 
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colleagues  who  permitted  him  so  to  play  with  the  dearest 
interests  of  our  country.  In  his  present  position  Mr  Churchill 
can  do  no  harm  except  by  making  foolish  speeches  about 
foreign  policy  or  such  domestic  questions  as  compulsion 
and  conscription.  It  is  incumbent  on  his  new  colleagues  to 
prevent  his  playing  the  fool  except  in  his  own  house.  His 
old  colleagues  proved  quite  unable  to  do  this,  even  if  they 
ever  tried.  We  trust  that  the  new  men  will  stand  no  more 
nonsense. 

It  may  be  thought  by  those  whose  horizon  is  bounded  by 
the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  impracticable  to  control 
these  two  men.  It  is  by  no  means  impracticable.  They  are 
more  responsible  for  our  trouble  than  is  publicly  known, 
and  the  public  is  awakening  to  that  fact.  If  they  cannot  be 
got  rid  of,  then  let  some  of  the  other  remnants  be  got 
rid  of  and  room  be  thus  made  for  men  of  the  stamp  we 
require. 

Nowadays  we  put  the  management  of  great  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  great  public  entertainers,  who  can  move  a 
meeting  to  laughter  or  tears  at  will,  so  that  you  may  think 
you  are  at  a  melodrama,  or  make  them  burst  out  into 
patriotic  songs  as  at  a  music  hall,  or  stir  a  more  solemn 
mood  by  dwelling  on  the  sum  of  misery  that  makes  the 
pathos  of  human  life,  as  if  in  a  cathedral;  or  who  can  mingle 
brightness  and  humour  with  statistics  to  which  nothing 
less  than  a  dividend  of  20  per  cent  would  reconcile  even  a 
City  Company.  These  are  great  gifts.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  province  of  Mr  Lauder,  others  in  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  None  of  them  is  of  the  slightest  value  in 
the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  Why  may  we  not  have  some 
captains  of  industry  and  some  leading  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  Cabinet,  at  all  events  till  peace  is  restored?  Does 
anyone  believe  that  we  should  have  refused  five  million 
shells  from  one  source,  and  many  more  from  other  sources, 
or  that  we  should  have  set  about  forcing  the  Dardanelles 
without  an  army  if  men  of  this  stamp  had  been  there  in 
larger  numbers?  All  this  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the 
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newcomers  in  the  Cabinet  and  to  Lord  Kitchener.  They  can 
do  what  they  Hke.  Let  them  do  this. 


When  we  are  urged  not  to  make  difficulties  for  the 
Government,  and  to  let  them  bestow  their  undivided 
energies  to  the  task  of  bringing  us  through  our  great 
national  trial,  every  man  worthy  of  the  name  will  heartily 
say  Amen.  When  we  are  asked  by  Mr  Churchill  to  dis- 
countenance or  even  suppress  criticism  on  Ministers — for 
that  was  the  effect  of  his  Dundee  speech — we  must  ask  in 
the  light  of  twelve  months'  experience  whether  it  is  wise  or 
unwise  to  comply.  Nearly  every  one  now  regrets  that  there 
has  been  so  little  plain  speaking.  On  the  one  side  a  band  of 
Ministers  trumpeting  one  another's  praises  and  sometimes 
trumpeting  their  own,  with  a  set  of  parasites  in  the  Press 
and  out  of  it  to  echo  what  they  say.  On  the  other  side, 
silence  only  broken  by  occasional  expressions  of  approval. 
That  has  been  the  course  pursued,  and  the  result  has  been 
the  unexplained  downfall  of  a  Ministry,  the  unexplained 
shortage  of  ammunition  and  equipment,  the  unexplained 
acceptance  of  boundless  military,  naval,  financial  responsi- 
bilities. Do  not  let  honest  criticism  be  discouraged.  Re- 
member that  men  who  love  their  country  are  easily  dissuaded 
from  contributing  their  thoughts  when  those  in  office,  and 
presumably  in  possession  of  secret  information,  appeal  to 
them  for  silence.  Yet  public  opinion  in  this  country  is  more 
valuable  than  the  opinion  of  any  set  of  men,  however  able 
they  may  be.  And  public  opinion  cannot  be  usefully  formed 
unless  there  is  free  discussion.  Nor  can  there  be  free  dis- 
cussion unless  there  is  a  full  disclosure  of  everything  that 
can  be  disclosed  consistently  with  national  safety  and  with 
the  welfare  of  our  countrymen  who  are  fighting  on  land  and 
sea.  Inform  us.  The  country  will  not  be  very  severe  on  men 
who  have  made  mistakes  if  they  meant  well.  Tell  us  when 
things  are  going  wrong.  The  country  will  not  be  frightened, 
but  will  help  you  in  putting  things  right.  And  let  us  have  no 
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more  of  the  amateur,  the  amateur  strategist  to  guide  the 
fleets,  the  amateur  financier  to  puff  and  be  puffed,  the 
amateur  man  of  business  to  make  huge  contracts  or  not  to 
make  them.  While  our  stump  orators  were  making  speeches 
in  the  soHtude  they  had  created,  our  enemies  were  making 
shells. 


If  the  Coalition  Government  will  see  to  these  things  they 
will  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  and  bring  us  through 
an  able  prosecution  of  the  war  to  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace. 


The  Careerists 

THE  professional  Politician  is  the  strangest  and,  when 
highly  developed,  perhaps  the  most  ignoble  of  all 
animals.  He  has  ways  of  his  own,  conventions  and  traditions, 
fidelities  and  treacheries  of  his  own  and  a  special  morality  of 
his  own,  each  of  them  different  from  any  known  in  any  other 
walk  of  life.  He  starts  a  political  career,  as  a  rule,  without 
any  of  the  knowledge  needed  for  it ;  neither  does  he  at  any 
subsequent  part  of  his  career  take  any  trouble  to  gain  such 
knowledge,  for  he  soon  becomes  aware  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary but  rather  a  hindrance  and  an  encumbrance.  He  is 
equally  destitute  of  political  convictions ;  for  these,  too,  can 
only  come  from  knowledge  and  from  reflection  thereon. 
A  moderately  glib  tongue,  a  command  of  phrases,  a  willing 
Caucus  and  some  good  luck  are  enough  to  bring  him  into 
the  rank  and  file  of  Parliament  men;  and  there  in  the 
plurality  of  cases  is  the  end  of  him.  It  is  only  when,  by  the 
stuff  known  as  "  eloquence,"  by  subservient  defence  of  his 
Party,  by  opportunely  leaving  it  for  the  opposite  Party  or 
by  further  good  luck,  he  has  emerged  from  the  rank  and  file, 
has  developed  into  an  Under-Secretary  and  has  thus 
blossomed  into  one  of  the  "  leaders  "  who  claim  alone  to 
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have  the  right  to  be  called  statesmen,  that  he  becomes  at 
all  interesting  to  anybody.  Nor  is  it  till  then  that  he  engages 
in  the  real  effort  to  make  a  Career.  To  make  a  Career  means 
to  become  first  an  important,  then  a  very  important,  and 
finally  the  only  important  personage  in  the  Government. 
It  means  successively  sapping,  supplanting  and  destroying 
first  of  all  those  who  stand  between  him  and  the  present 
solely  important  personage,  and  last  of  all  that  personage 
himself,  in  order  to  take  his  place  and  thus  to  achieve  the 
final  triumph  in  which  every  Career  is  hoped  and  intended 
to  end.  To  destroy,  supplant,  disgrace,  displace  and 
replace  one  colleague  after  another,  and  last  of  all  the  chief, 
this  is  the  sole  problem  which  the  Careerist — if  such 
a  word  may  be  coined — proposes  to  himself.  The 
ways  of  doing  this  have  been  so  often  practised  that 
they  are  well-known  to  all.  If  the  Prime  Minister  is 
what  is  called  Liberal  the  way  is  to  suggest  that 
he  is  not  Liberal  enough  by  boldly  propounding  an  un- 
authorized programme  of  changes  going  far  beyond  his 
ideas  yet  very  appetizing  to  Socialists,  Labour  leaders, 
Philanthropists  and  Seventh  Monarchy  men,  without  whose 
support  the  Ministry,  with  that  Prime  Minister,  cannot 
continue  to  exist.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  what  is  called 
a  Conservative,  then  the  way  is  to  suggest  that  he  is  not 
Conservative  enough,  that  he  acts  as  though  he  were  a 
Radical  in  disguise  by  hesitating  to  give  due  protection  to 
the  Church,  to  the  Land,  to  the  Trader,  to  the  Empire. 
It  is  needless  to  give  examples.  Our  whole  history  is  full  of 
them  from  the  days  of  the  Cabal  down  to  our  own.  This  is 
the  way  of  always  "  going  one  better  "  than  the  leader  of 
the  Party.  It  has  been,  and  will  be,  very  successful.  Yet 
another  way  is  to  impart  to  a  favoured  few,  under  the  pledge 
with  which  Polichinelle  guarded  his  secrets,  the  painful, 
perilous  yet  undoubted  fact  that  the  leader  has  "lost  his 
nerve,"  has  become  too  old,  was  sadly  broken  by  his  last 
illness,  and  is  in  point  of  fact  "  gaga  "  and  no  longer  capable 
of  filling  his  office. 
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Jealousy,  Rivalry,  Intrigue,  Suspicion,  Mistrust,  and 
Treachery  peep  in  at  every  meeting  of  every  Cabinet, 
ready  to  enter  at  a  sign.  Each  Careerist  Minister  in 
his  secret  soul  addresses  to  each  one  of  those  above 
him  the  adjuration,  "  Ote-toi  de  la  que  je  rrCy  mette,^^ 
and  all  of  them  as  devoutly  address  it  to  their  revered  and 
beloved  Chief  holding  the  place  of  Prime  Minister — who,  if  all 
were  disclosed  to  him,  as  sometimes  by  accident  it  is,  must 
often  say  to  himself,  like  the  rich  father  in  the  French 
play  when  the  lawyers  were  arranging  his  daughter's  marriage 
settlement  and  dwelling  on  the  brilliant  future  prospects  of 
the  young  pair — 

"  Je  m^aperfois  qu'on  ne  s^occwpe  que  de  ma  mort."*^ 


The  Late  Ministry 

OF  Mr  Asquith's  Ministry  as  it  existed  before  the  Coali- 
tion some  things  may  be  laid  down  with  certainty.  The 
Inner  Cabinet,  Mr  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  and  Lord 
Haldane,  stood  in  the  political  Career  far  above  the  rest  of 
their  colleagues.  For  they  three  alone  shared  the  fateful 
secret  that  they  had  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Cabinet's 
existence  in  effect  committed  the  country,  in  case  of  war 
between  France  and  Germany,  to  take  sides  in  that  war,  by 
giving  a  pledge  to  France,  none  the  less  a  pledge  because 
it  was  put  in  the  form  of  an  opinion,  that  in  such  a  case 
England  would  rally  to  her  material  support.  They  had 
told  this  to  the  French  Ambassador.  They  had  also  told  it 
"  almost  in  the  same  words  "  to  the  German  Ambassador. 
They  did  not  tell  it  to  the  English  people ;  they  did  not  tell 
it  to  their  own  confidential  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet. 
What  France  and  Germany  both  knew  was  concealed  from 
all  England  except  their  own  three  selves.  Then  with  France 
they  took  the  further  step  of  arranging  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  "  armed  support  "  that  should  be  given  by 
England  in  the  event  of  the  contemplated  war  and  entered 
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with  her  upon  naval  and  military  "  conversations "  in 
prospect  of  an  actual  plan  of  operations  in  that  event, 
thus  contemplated  as  possible,  if  not  probable.  They  did 
not  tell  this  to  Germany,  though  Germany  must  easily  have 
guessed  it,  even  if  she  did  not — as  is  very  possible — get  a 
hint  of  it  either  from  France  or  from  a  friendly  English 
source.  And  this  situation  and  the  naval  and  military 
elaboration  of  plans  of  campaign  continued  "  on  precisely 
"  the  same  line,"  for  nearly  six  years,  from  January,  1906,  till 
the  autumn  of  191 1.  Then  and  then  alone  w^as  the  Cabinet 
told  of  what  had  been  going  on  during  all  that  time.  The 
disclosure  illuminated  the  situation  as  with  a  searchlight. 
It  suddenly  disclosed  to  the  twenty  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
supposed  to  know  everything,  to  do  everything  and  to  be 
the  real  and  only  effectual  governing  body  in  the  country, 
that  all  this  time  they  had  been  in  that  sense  no  Cabinet 
at  all;  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  seventeen  of 
them,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  (after  the  three  had 
confided  the  secret  to  another  three)  at  least  fourteen  of 
them,  had  known  nothing  and  done  nothing  of  all  that  con- 
cerned the  most  important — nay  the  only  truly  important — 
issues  on  which  the  fate  of  the  country  depended;  that 
they  had  in  fact  been  no  governing  body  at  all,  but  only 
a  simple  deceived  flock  of  sheep,  led  they  knew  not  whither 
by  the  three  who  had  distrusted  and  deceived  them. 
They  learnt  then  for  the  first  time  that  these  three  alone, 
and  not  in  any  degree  any  one  of  themselves,  had  been  the 
sole  initiators  of  the  country's  action  and,  together  with 
the  three  later  confidants,  the  masters  of  the  country's 
destinies.  It  was  a  terrible  awakening  for  those  of  them  who 
took  things — as  distinguished  from  salaries  and  Careers — 
seriously.  But  with  the  rest  of  them,  whose  main  and  only 
thought  was  how  they  were  to  arrive  at  the  top — with  the 
Careerists,  in  other  words — it  had  no  effect  at  all,  except 
to  make  them  aware,  much  to  their  surprise,  that  they  had 
all  along  been  and  still  were  of  vastly  less  importance  than 
they  had  hitherto  believed,  and  their  careers  much  less 
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advanced  than  they  had  supposed.  Mr  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr  Winston  Churchill  especially,  who  had  so  harangued 
and  orated  themselves  into  especial  notice  that  they  were 
held  by  the  newspapers  to  be  the  strongest,  most  powerful 
and  principal  men  in  the  Cabinet,  and  had  certainly  believed 
themselves  to  be  all  that  the  newspapers  said,  discovered 
as  by  a  sudden  revelation  that,  up  to  the  time  when 
they  were  admitted  to  confidence,  they  had  in  fact  been 
nothing  at  all;  that  the  true  inwardness  of  things  had 
throughout  been  concealed  from  them;  that  in  the  really 
great  affairs  of  State  they  had  so  far  been  mere  puppets 
moved  by  the  Three;  and  that  although  they  had  achieved 
that  greatest  of  known  political  successes  which  consists  in 
having  one's  name  more  often  in  the  newspapers  than 
any  of  one's  competitors,  they  had  nevertheless  all  this 
time  been  hoodwinked,  kept  out  of  the  innermost  circle, 
and  so  used  as  if  the  Daily  Mail  had  never  mentioned  them. 
It  must  have  been  a  great  blow,  of  the  kind  that  nerves 
Careerists  to  a  great  effort. 


As  time  passed  it  seemed  less  and  less  likely  that  things 
could  go  on  without  a  change.  When,  in  August  last,  the 
War  broke  out,  every  politician  with  intelligence  enough  to 
intend  a  career,  and  not  too  much  conscience  to  embarrass 
it,  saw  at  once  that  those  high  and  holy  causes  of  the  past 
which  had  been  to  him  so  many  rungs  in  the  political 
ladder  had  suddenly  vanished  from  the  practical  politics 
of  getting  on,  that  thenceforth  there  could  be  no  more 
making  of  dazzling  oratorical  kaleidoscopes  out  of  the  old 
bits  of  coloured  glass,  and  that  those  who  would  appeal  to 
their  fellow-countrymen  could  in  War-time  make  no  more 
use  of  them.  Labour  with  its  rights.  Land  with  all  its  crimes 
and  taxabilities.  Housing,  Temperance  and  Social  Reform 
with  all  their  beauties,  Aristocracy  with  its  vices.  Democracy 
and  the  simple  if  pilfering  shepherds  with  their  virtues,  the 
claims  of  Nonconformity  to  social  equality  with  and  political 
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predominance  over  the  Church,  and  the  whole  cause  of  the 
virtuous  Masses  against  the  vicious  Classes  must  now  be 
dismissed:  for  there  was  now  no  promotion  through  them 
or  interest  in  them.  The  Kingship  and  the  Constitution 
must  now  be  left  aside  in  all  speeches.  The  Welsh  Church 
must  wait  for  disestablishment.  Nay  the  greatest  of  all 
causes  and  commitments,  because  with  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  and  the  ablest  leading  in  Parliament,  the  cause  of 
Home  Rule  itself,  must  no  longer  be  the  occasion  for  coerc- 
ing the  Army  and  bringing  in  the  Navy  to  force  Ulster  into 
acceptance  by  battalions  and  battleships.  That  too  must 
now  be  set  aside,  except  perhaps  in  Ireland  only,  where  our 
dear  friends  and  allies  and  the  guarantors  of  our  continuance 
in  office — those  pestilent  Nationalists — would  probably 
still  go  on  talking  about  it.  All  these  were  now  gone.  There 
remained  what  was  once  too  bitterly  said  to  be  the  last 
refuge  of  the  Scoundrel,  and  was  now  assuredly  the  sole 
refuge  of  the  Careerist;  there  remained  only  Patriotism. 
That  must  thenceforth  be  the  sole  professed  principle.  And 
that  manifestly  dictated  a  single-minded  earnestness  and 
brilliant  perorations  for  the  War  which  thenceforth 
would  be  alone  in  all  men's  minds.  A  change  of  front  was 
necessary.  The  new  Heaven  and  Earth  must  be  postponed 
to  better  days.  The  lascivious  pleasing  of  the  lute  must  be 
laid  aside  for  the  wry-necked  fife  and  the  martial  bugle,  and 
those  who  had  dwelt  on  the  delights  of  old  age  pensions, 
sanitary  cottages  and  simple  shepherds  with  oaten  pipes, 
must  now,  to  quote  the  modern  poet  Mr  Ben  Tillett, 
"  hurry  home  to  preach  bloody  murder."  In  view  of  their 
duty  to  themselves  and  to  their  future  all  those  whose 
names  had  sufficiently  recurred  in  the  Daily  Mail  to  make 
them  eminent  had  to  reconsider  themselves,  their  position 
and  their  prospects. 

Of  the  eminent  men  then  subsisting,  three  were,  so  to 

speak,  from  the  Careerist  point  of  view  hors  concours.  They 

were  and  must  remain  at  the  top  without  question.  The 

revelations  of  the  3rd  August,  1914,  settled  that.  For  these 
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had  shown  that  those  three — Mr  Asquith,  Lord  Haldane 
and  Sir  Edward  Grey — had  already  taken,  and  had  for  long 
without  reference  to  others  exercised,  supreme  authority- 
over  the  country's  destinies.  Then  came  the  Careerists  who 
had  not  yet  arrived  at  that  supreme  height,  but  who  meant  to 
do  so.  These  were  two,  Mr  Lloyd  George  and  Mr  Churchill — 
alone  in  their  class.  All  the  rest  of  the  twenty  members  of 
the  Cabinet  excepting  only  these  five  were  of  no  consequence. 
They  were,  so  to  speak,  "not  in  it."  "//y  ^,"  said  Louis  XIV, 
*'  z7  y  a  les  Princes — et  puts  il  y  a  les  blancs  et  les  noirsP  So 
here  there  were  these  five,  and  all  the  rest  merely  men, 
black  or  white,  not  to  be  regarded.  The  Chief  Careerist — 
Mr  Lloyd  George — was  reputed  to  have  had  a  difference 
with  Lord  Kitchener  and  to  have  been  badly  defeated  by 
him.  Mr  Winston  Churchill  was  believed  not  to  find  more 
favour  in  his  eyes — or  even  so  much — as  Lord  Kitchener; 
which,  if  it  were  so,  would  have  been  but  natural,  seeing  that 
each  of  these  two  must  necessarily  have  his  own  opinion  of 
his  own  superiority  over  the  other  in  the  qualities  needed  for 
getting  on,  and  of  his  own  already  achieved  advance  upon 
the  other  in  his  Career. 


The  Change 

THOSE  who  heard  that  on  Saturday,  15th  May,  when 
Mr  Asquith  was  getting  into  his  motor-car  for  his  week- 
end jaunt.  Lord  Fisher  had  suddenly — even  at  that  solemn 
moment — held  up  the  car  and  forthwith  had  a  forced  two- 
hours'  interview — with  the  car  waiting — judged  that  the 
moment  of  change  had  come  and  that  the  inevitable  conflict 
between  the  politician  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Seaman  First  Sea  Lord  had  arrived  at  a  point  when  one  or 
both  would  have  to  go.  So  it  proved.  What  the  particular 
subject  was  which  caused  the  final,  irreconcilable  dispute, 
or  what  the  many  subjects  were  on  which  disputes  had 
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accumulated,  we  do  not  know,  and  probably  never  shall 
know.  We  can  therefore  not  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  dis- 
putes. But,  since  they  certainly  arose  over  naval  questions, 
the  strong  probability  is  that  the  Seaman  Lord  Fisher  was 
right  and  the  Politician  Mr  Churchill  wrong.  What  must 
support  that  probability  in  the  minds  of  all  who  know  how 
political  questions  get  settled  is  that  it  was  Lord  Fisher  who 
went  and  Mr  Churchill  who  remained.  And  in  those  cir- 
cumstances it  was  inevitable  that  well-informed  rumours 
injurious  to  the  one  who  had  gone  should  at  once  be  put 
into  currency.  Lord  Fisher,  it  was  said,  had  deserted  his 
post,  had  failed  to  return  to  it  when  commanded  by  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  King's  name  to  do  so,  had  even  left 
the  intimation  of  that  command  without  reply,  had 
left  the  Admiralty  at  a  moment  of  great  danger  with- 
out any  First  Sea  Lord  at  all,  and  had  therefore  been 
guilty  of  a  crime  for  which  he  should  be  court-martialled 
and  condignly  punished.  Those  who  said  this  had  probably 
not  known  or  remembered  that  the  commission  for  executing 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  is  in  fact  a  civil  commission, 
and  that  his  holding  of  the  office  of  a  commissioner  no  more 
brought  Lord  Fisher  than  it  brought  Mr  Lambert  or  Mr 
Churchill  under  liability  to  court  martial.  Whether  he  may 
have  incurred  liability  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act, 
or  to  such  other  high  constitutional  proceedings  as  Im- 
peachment or  Bill  of  Attainder,  is  another  matter.  But 
it  seems  quite  an  open  question  whether,  instead  of  re- 
signing, Lord  Fisher  was  not  in  fact  and  in  effect  dismissed ; 
in  which  case,  if  it  be  the  case,  he  might  quite  possibly 
deem  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  in  some  public  way 
against  what  he  presumably  holds  to  be  equally  an  act  of 
injustice  to  himself  and  of  danger  to  the  country.  Such  a 
defence  is  to  be  deprecated.  Should  it  be  essayed  it  must 
resolve  itself  into  a  triangular  duel  in  which  Mr  Asquith 
and  Mr  Churchill  would  join  against  Lord  Fisher.  Each 
side  is  probably  well  provided  with  facts,  confidential 
documents,  memoranda  and  allegations  of  falsification  in 
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documents  and  dates  and  of  other  unworthy  deceptions 
which  would  be  of  much  rehsh  to  scandal-mongers  and,  at 
another  time,  might  perhaps  be  proper  to  reveal.  But  not 
at  this  time.  What  under  ordinary  circumstances  might  be 
disclosures  of  public  benefit  could  under  present  circum- 
stances only  be  of  public  mischief.  They  might  reveal  great 
mistakes  and  perhaps  great  crimes  deserving  revelation  and 
punishment.  They  might  ruin  for  ever  one  of  the  three 
duellists,  possibly  two,  or  perhaps  even  all  three;  but  they 
are  not  for  to-day.  They  must  be  postponed  till  the  day 
when  the  great  account  is  made  up.  That  day  is  not  yet.  Nor 
will  it  now  probably  ever  come.  For  Lord  Fisher  has  now 
been  installed  in  an  Admiralty  outhouse  to  examine  Inven- 
tions, and  will,  therefore,  hold  himself  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  disclose  uninvented  facts. 

What  plainly  suggests  that  if  there  were  faults  on 
Lord  Fisher's  side  there  were  also  faults  on  the  other  side 
is  the  fact  that,  although  Mr  Asquith  punished  Lord 
Fisher  by  parting  with  him  and  rewarded  Mr  Churchill  by 
keeping  him,  he  did  not  venture  to  keep  him  at  the  Admiralty. 
For  that  post,  as  has  in  these  pages  been  repeatedly  pointed 
out  and  insisted  upon  in  and  since  October  last,  Mr 
Churchill  is  by  his  daring,  reckless,  unbalanced  character 
altogether  unfitted;  and  his  extrusion  from  it  was  but 
the  tardy  recognition  and  adoption  of  a  conclusion  to 
which  all  that  was  known  to  the  public,  and  much  more 
that  was  known  to  his  colleagues,  had  all  along  pointed,  from 
the  loss  of  the  three  "  Cressy  "  cruisers  and  the  Worse- 
than-Walcheren  raid  to  Antwerp,  down  to  the  loss  of  the 
"  Formidable  "  and — worst  of  all — that  mad  adventure  into 
the  Dardanelles  which  is  the  awful  legacy  he  has  left  us.  He 
ought  not  to  have  been  kept  in  the  Cabinet.  But  he  was. 

At  least  Lord  Fisher  and  Mr  Churchill  had  got  rid  of  each 
other  from  the  Admiralty  and,  although  the  latter  was  kept 
in  the  minor  position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, yet  the  one  supreme  Asset  of  the  Country  was  rescued 
from  him.  And  the  whole  Navy  breathed  a  sigh  of  vast  relief. 
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UPON  the  avowal,  by  his  dismissal  from  the  Admiralty, 
that  Mr  Asquith  did  not  hold  Mr  Churchill  competent 
to  direct  and  continue  the  War  at  Sea,  which  is  for  us  the  most 
important  part  of  the  War,  there  followed,  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  further  avowal  that  Mr  Asquith  did  not  hold 
himself  and  his  administration  competent  to  direct  and 
continue  any  part  of  the  War,  whether  by  Land  or  by  Sea, 
or  the  government  of  the  country  to  that  end.  He,  accord- 
ingly, addressed  forthwith  to  the  Opposition  an  invitation 
to  join  him,  and  the  arrangements  for  a  Coalition  were  so 
quickly  made  that  on  Wednesday,  19th  May,  he  announced 
to  ParHament  "  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  on  a 
"  broader  personal  and  political  basis,"  and  on  the  next 
Monday,  24th  May,  issued  a  circular  to  all  the  members  of 
his  Administration  except  Sir  Edward  Grey,  requiring  their 
resignation  of  their  offices.  Many  of  them — Mr  Jack  Pease 
among  the  rest,  as  he  plaintively  confided  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on   Thursday,    3rd   June— were    not    "  fully 
"  apprised  "   of  "  the   reasons  which  induced   the  Prime 
"  Minister  to   take   so   unusual  a   course,"   and  were,  as 
Mr  Pease  pathetically  added,  "  sorry  to  give  up  the  adminis- 
"  trative  work  "  without  knowing  why  they  were  made 
to  do  so.  On  the  same  day  Mr  Hobhouse,  extruded  from 
the  position  of  Postmaster-General,  avowed  that  although 
he  might  "  be  thought  to  be  cherishing  a  resentment  "  he 
must  nevertheless  warn  the  new  Government  that  if  the 
Munitions  Bill  were  found  to  have  in  it  any  such  "  ulterior 
"  purpose    as    to   force    compulsory   labour "    this    would 
"  fatally  falsify  the  expectations  of  the  country  " ;  which  was 
a  very  necessary  reminder  that  Mr  Jack  Pease  and  himself, 
if  no  others,  would  now  feel  themselves  unmuzzled  and  free 
to  offer  all  that  proper  criticism  from  which  the  Government 
had  up   to  then  been  free.   Neither   of  them   apparently 
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realized  that  Mr  Asquith  had  been  driven  to  the  painful 
severance  of  their  connexion  with  himself  and  with 
their  places,  and  to  the  consequent  loss  of  their  services, 
hy  the  discovery  that  they  and  he  and  the  whole  of  his 
Administration,  having  abandoned  every  other  task,  had 
failed  in  the  one  task  for  which  thenceforth  they  had 
existed — the  task  of  the  prudent  prosecution  of  the  War. 
He  had,  moreover,  realized  that  the  Administration  as  it 
existed  when  they  were  members  of  it  could  not  hope  for 
better  success  in  the  future;  and  he  was  therefore  driven 
to  a  Coalition,  which  would  bring  in  others  at  once  to 
shoulder  the  faults  of  the  past  and  to  prepare  better  things 
for  the  future. 

About  the  time  of  the  Conferences  touching  the  House 
of  Lords,  in  1910,  a  rumour  ran  among  persons  of 
condition  having  pretensions  to  be  well-informed  that 
two  members  of  the  Cabinet  had  approached  a  Unionist 
leader  with  the  suggestion  that,  for  great  and  sufficient 
reasons,  the  moment  had  arrived  to  displace  their  own 
then  existent  Asquith  Cabinet  by  a  Coalition  Govern- 
ment which  should  raise  a  vast  loan  for  the  Navy,  establish 
Conscription,  elaborate  a  Royal  Commission  scheme  of 
Tariff  reform  and  reconstitute  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  the  Unionist  leaders.  Since  the  war  began 
similar  rumours  of  similar  approaches  have  been  whispered 
about.  Whether  because  the  person  approached  thought  it 
right  to  inform  Mr  Asquith  of  these  undermining  sugges- 
tions or  for  some  other  reason,  or  whether,  as  we  may 
charitably  believe,  the  rumours  were  wholly  without  founda- 
tion, nothing  of  the  sort  was  then  attempted.  Possibly  the 
actual  Coalition  of  191 5  may  prove  to  be  made  on  the 
same  conditions  as  were  rumoured  in  19 10  and  whispered 
about  later.  If  we  wait  we  shall  see. 

The  leaders  of  the  Opposition  had  from  the  first  desired 

to  take  part  in  the  management  of  the  War.  They  had  at 

its  outbreak  made  an  offer  to  join  the  Government  and  share 

the  places,  which  offer  had  been  poHtely  put  aside.  It  was 
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now  retorted  upon  them  by  Mr  Asquith  himself.  And  they 
now  accepted  it.  Dazzled  perhaps  by  the  prospect  of  power 
from  which  they  had  so  long  been  excluded,  anxious  prob- 
ably to  give  their  abilities  to  a  better  prosecution  of  the 
War  thenceforth,  they  were  either  unaware  of  or  else  lightly 
regarded  the  awful  character  of  the  responsibilities  which 
by  their  acceptance  they  assumed.  It  was  no  longer,  as  it 
would  have  been  at  the  outset,  a  Broad-bottomed  Govern- 
ment which  they  would  have  joined  in  a  common  effort  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  War  and  for  the  application  to  its 
conduct  of  the  broad-bottomed  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
all  for  effectual  action  and  the  avoidance  of  mistakes.  It 
was  now,  after  many  mistakes  had  been  made  and  failure 
admitted,  an  assumption  of  joint  responsibility  for  the  past 
as  well  as  for  the  future,  an  adoption  of  the  action  up  to  date, 
together  with  the  mistakes  and  failures,  of  those  they  joined, 
tempered  by  the  hope  that  these  would  be  avoided  in  future ; 
it  was  a  coalition  between  those  who  had  confessedly  failed 
and  those  who  hoped  that  they  might  cause  failure  to  be 
followed  by  success.  The  situation  as  it  then  stood  was  of 
the  gravest  character,  and  they  were  invited  thus  tardily 
to  make  themselves  responsible  as  well  for  that  situation  as 
for  all  the  doings,  in  which  they  had  had  no  part,  which  had 
led  up  to  it.  They  were  asked  to  cover  the  Government 
which  had  failed  with  immunity  from  all  blame,  to  become 
themselves  a  part  of  it,  and  to  bear  themselves  a  share  of 
any  blame  there  might  be.  The  acceptance  of  such  an 
arrangement  was  certainly  a  complete  blunder  from  the 
purely  Party  point  of  view ;  for  they  had  but  to  stand  out 
in  order  to  come  into  power  as  a  Party  Government  of  their 
own,  with  all  instead  of  less  than  half  the  places  at  their 
disposal,  and  with  no  responsibility  of  any  kind  for  the 
failures  of  the  past  which  they  had  come  in  to  redeem. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pubHc  interest — which 
just  now  means  nothing  else  than  the  successful  promotion 
of  the  War  to  an  honourable  and  lasting  Peace — it  is  as  well 
that  they  accepted  Mr  Asquith's  proposal.  Their  accession 
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to  the  Government  brings  into  it  some  good  intellects  and 
some  powerful  personalities.  Lord  Curzon,  Mr  Walter  Long, 
Mr  Balfour  and  Sir  Edward  Carson  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
playing  the  part  of  members  of  a  Prime  Minister  and 
Mutual  Admiration  Society.  They  in  the  new  Ministry  for 
the  first  time  are  entitled  to  have  access  to  all  the  informa- 
tion and  all  the  plans  of  the  War ;  and  they  will  bring  to 
them  the  independent  judgment  and  counsels  of  the  ability 
that  discerns  and  the  courage  not  afraid  to  decide.  These 
are  just  the  qualities  that  have  hitherto  been  lacking;  and 
the  new  Tory  Ministers  that  bring  them  to  the  Coalition 
must,  because  of  them,  dominate  the  new  Administration, 
despite  the  fact  that  Mr  Asquith  remains  nominally  at  the 
head  of  it. 

The  condition  which  retained  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  the 
new  Government,  without  the  formality  of  requiring  his 
resignation  and  re-appointing  him,  was  presented  as  the 
sign  and  proof  that  there  was,  as  Mr  Asquith  said  on  that 
Wednesday,  19th  May,  "  absolutely  no  change  of  any  kind 
"  in  contemplation  in  the  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
"  the  continued  prosecution  of  the  War,"  neither  in  that 
policy  nor  in  the  Foreign  Office  policy  which  had  preceded 
and  lasted  into  the  War.  Yet  how  strangely  does  Fate  play 
with  us!  The  one  Minister  who  had  been  preserved 
from  the  common  sacrifice  of  all  his  colleagues,  because 
the  one  who  alone  was  indispensable,  had  no  sooner 
received  this  striking  testimony  than,  because  of  failing 
eyesight,  he  had  to  retire  from  London  into  the  country 
and  to  leave  to  the  direction  of  that  eminent  statesman. 
Lord  Crewe — watchdogged  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil — the  very 
Foreign  Office  in  which  his  presence  was  deemed  so  unques- 
tionably necessary.  It  was  a  sad,  perhaps  a  tragic,  departure; 
for,  while  all  must  and  did  earnestly  hope  that  his  ailment 
was  but  temporary,  none  could  feel  certain  that  it  would  so 
prove.  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  an  honest  and  honourable  gentle- 
man. It  was  his  terrible  mishap  to  be  caught  up  into  the 
system  already  adopted  before  his  time  by  that  strange  and 
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dangerous  Secret  Society  known  as  the  Foreign  Office.  He 
could  not  help  that,  and  the  office  soon  made  it  clear  to  him 
that,  so  long  as  he  was  its  nominal  head,  he  could  not  help 
himself.  Much  he  must  have  doubted  as  he  felt  himself 
being  urged  along  the  dangerous  path.  Greatly  he  must 
have  washed  at  least  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  all  that  was 
preparing  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet.  But  he  was 
overborne  by  the  Party,  the  Caucus  and  the  Office,  and 
hurried  down,  probably  wholly  against  his  will,  in  a  course 
of  secrecy  and  peril.  His  return  on  the  15th  July  from  a 
solitude  which  must  have  been  saddened  by  many  disap- 
pointing memories  and  by  some  terrible  self- questionings, 
will  bring  with  it  new  opportunities  of  honourable  public 
service  on  simpler  and  safer  lines. 

Whether  a  new  Inner  Cabinet  will  be  set  up  in  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  remains  to  be  seen.  It  may  be  attempted. 
But  it  will  not  be  easy  to  maintain  it  against  the  able  and 
courageous  men  now  brought  in,  fully  warned  as  they  are 
of  what  occurred  between  1906  and  191 1,  and  of  its  conse- 
quences. In  all  probability  the  new  Cabinet  Ministers  will 
insist  upon  having  all  the  information  that  reaches  either 
the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Foreign  Office,  and  will  succeed 
in  getting  it.  Which  will  remove  one  of  the  common  and 
yet  one  of  the  very  greatest  dangers  arising  from  the 
Cabinet  methods  that  have  been  too  long  pursued. 

One  reason  why  England,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  said, 
"  does  not  love  coalitions "  is  that  they  are  always  in 
the  nature  of  compounding  a  felony  for  a  share  in  the 
plunder.  Moreover,  they  always,  of  necessity,  involve  a 
confession  to  the  people  of  insincerity  on  the  part  of  political 
leaders.  Certain  honourable  and  right  honourable  gentlemen 
have  long  preached  to  the  electors,  with  all  the  force  that 
sincere  conviction  aided  by  polished  or  picturesque  oratory 
can  supply,  that  the  political  leaders  on  the  other  side 
are  so  untrustworthy  or  so  incapable  that  they  have 
already  nearly  ruined  the  country  and  will,  if  left  in  power, 
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assuredly  complete  its  ruin;  and  that  the  only  remedy  for 
this  is  to  oust  from  their  places  the  gentlemen,  honourable 
and  right  honourable,  who  are  Ministers  and  to  put  into 
those  places  the  honourable  and  right  honourable  gentlemen 
who  are  Preachers.  When,  therefore,  the  People  are  suddenly- 
told  that  the  Preachers,  instead  of  destroying  the  Ministers, 
have  joined  them,  there  is  always  a  shock  to  the  simple- 
minded  Man  of  the  People,  always  some  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  bamboozled  and  always  a  strong 
suspicion  that  he  has  been  betrayed.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
England  does  not  love  coalitions.  No  wonder  that  the  Man 
of  the  People  regards  them  as  being  always  the  last  shift  of 
desperate  Politicians  who  have  failed,  and  may  even  be  in 
danger  of  Impeachment,  to  buy  themselves  off  by  com- 
pounding with  the  Politicians  who  might  impeach  them 
by  means  of  an  invitation  to  share  their  power  on  con- 
dition of  passing  a  sponge  over  their  past.  Such  bargains 
have  more  than  once  been  made  in  our  history. 

Yet  the  present  Coalition  Government  must  certainly 
be  a  vast  improvement  upon  that  which  it  displaces,  for  the 
only  purpose  which  at  present  matters — the  conduct  of 
the  War  to  a  successful  issue  and  an  honourable  and  lasting 
Peace.  But  it  has  taken  up  a  terrible  task,  and  will  need  all 
the  ability,  prudence  and  courage  it  can  command  to  bring 
us  through  to  that  haven  where  we  all  would  be. 

These  difficulties  will  probably  be  increased  by  the 
evolutions  of  the  Careerists.  They,  it  is  true,  are 
diminished  in  numbers.  Mr  Churchill  has  gone, 
dragging  down  Lord  Fisher;  and  though  both  of  these 
are  but  awaiting  the  moment  which,  as  they  perhaps 
still  believe,  will  show  them  to  be  indispensable  and 
dictate  their  return  to  the  posts  from  which  they  have 
been  ousted,  it  is  little  likely  that  that  moment  will  arrive 
shortly.  There  remains,  however,  Mr  Lloyd  George.  To 
all  appearance,  and  judging  by  all  the  indications  which 
the  modern  Delphi  in  the  Lobby  holds  to  constitute 
the  pronouncement  of  the  Oracle,  Mr  Lloyd  George  is 
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now  the  sole  remaining  upstanding  candidate  for  succes- 
sion to  the  Premiership.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  accepts  the 
utterances  of  the  Lobby  Pythia,  translated  as  they  are  into 
the  suggestions  of  the  inspired  portion  of  the  daily  Press, 
he  already  regards  himself  as  the  Heir-Apparent  destined 
within  a  few  months  to  ascend  the  throne.  It  looks  as  if  the 
Oracle  were  this  time  already  in  effect  accomplished  in 
large  part.  For  the  combined  effect  of  the  Ministry  of 
Munitions  Act,  the  complementary  Order  in  Council  of 
1 6th  June,  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  and  the  Muni- 
tions Act  is  to  make  Mr  Lloyd  George  a  Dictator  over 
all  Capital,  all  Labour,  all  Public  Departments,  including 
the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office,  and  therewith  to  a 
great  extent  over  the  Cabinet  itself.  His  succession  is 
nevertheless  not  quite  so  secure  as  it  seems.  There  are 
other  forces  and  personalities  now  brought  into  play 
than  those  which  hitherto  have  alone  had  to  be  counted 
with.  Mr  Asquith  is  not  yet  supplanted  and  set  aside; 
and  although  he  has  submitted  to  much,  he  cannot, 
for  many  weighty  reasons,  public  and  private,  submit  to 
that  without  a  struggle.  Then,  near  to  him — nay,  now 
equal  to  him — is  Mr  Balfour,  who  is  not  to  be  lightly  dis- 
posed of  and  who,  if  he  chooses  and  means  it,  will  resume 
the  sceptre  temporarily  laid  by  and  sit  on  the  coveted 
throne  long  before  Mr  Lloyd  George.  If  Mr  Balfour  does 
not  choose  and  mean  it,  then  there  are  others  in  reserve 
who  will  have  to  be  counted  with  before  the  destinies  of 
the  country  are  committed  to  the  one  remaining  Careerist. 

London.  Saturday,  24th  July,  19 15. 
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The  Pay  of  a  Government 

UP  to  a  few  years  ago  the  tradition  of  England  was  that 
her  affairs  should  be  managed  in  Parliament  by  mem- 
bers able  and  willing  to  keep  themselves,  to  pay  their  own 
expenses,  and  to  serve  the  State  in  their  Parliamentary 
capacity  for  nothing.  This  method  did,  in  fact,  on  the  whole 
secure  men  of  much  more  independence  and  public  spirit 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  Parliament  of  the  present  day. 

Still  more  strict  was  the  tradition  as  regards  Ministers. 
It  was  held  that  the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  must 
be  selected  from  men  of  high  position  and  considerable 
fortune,  far  removed  from  all  temptation  of  money,  and 
expected  to  look,  as  in  fact  they  did  look,  for  their  main 
reward  in  the  honour  of  serving  the  State.  That  was  the 
rule;  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  broken.  Moreover,  the 
Cabinet  tradition  then  was  that,  in  order  that  it  should  be 
the  more  secret,  the  more  united  and  the  more  authorita- 
tive, the  Cabinet  should  be  few  in  numbers.  In  the  Broad 
Bottom  Cabinet  of  1744  there  were  but  ten  Ministers.  In  the 
Coalition  Cabinet  of  1757,  wherein  the  elder  Mr  Pitt — sub- 
sequently Lord  Chatham — was  the  presiding  spirit  (though  a 
Duke  was  its  nominal  Prime  Minister)  and  which  Mr  Lecky 
pronounced  "  the  most  glorious  and  successful  Ministry 
"in  English  history,"  there  were  thirteen  Ministers;  while 
the  Cabinet  formed  in  1794  by  the  younger  Mr  Pitt  con- 
sisted of  himself  and  seven  other  gentlemen — all  peers — 
or  eight  in  all. 
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How  different  things  are  at  the  present  day  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  Cabinet  consists  of  twenty-two 
members,  dividing  between  them  salaries  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  ;^89,925,  besides  the  value  of  three  furnished 
houses  modestly  valued  at  only  ^£500  each.  There  are  further 
in  the  Government,  though  not  in  the  Cabinet,  forty-four 
other  gentlemen  dividing  between  them  salaries  amounting 
in  all  to  ^^92,592.  This  represents  the  whole  of  the  salaries 
of  those  who  shift  with  the  Government.  The  total  amount, 
therefore,  which  an  outgoing  Government  loses  in  salaries, 
and  which  is  gained  by  the  Government  superseding  it,  is 
^182,517,  without  taking  into  account  the  furnished 
houses,  or  the  salaries  (not  yet  settled,  but  probably 
^1,500  each)  of  the  two  Munitions  Secretaries.  If  these  be 
added  the  total  salaries  amount  to  ^i  87,01 7.  That  is  the  value 
in  these  days  of  "  Place."  That  is  what  is  at  stake  in  any 
division  upon  which  any  Government  declares  that  it  will 
stand  or  fall. 

It  is  worth  while  to  make  good  this  statement,  which 
will  perhaps  be  to  some  a  surprise.  A  list  is,  therefore, 
appended  of  the  present  Cabinet  and  of  all  the  other 
officers  of  State  who,  by  modern  practice,  come  in  and  go 
out  with  an  Administration,  together  with  their  salaries. 


THE  COALITION  MINISTRY,  191 5 

THE  CABINET  (22) 

Prime     Minister     and     First  Salary  £ 

Lord  of  the  Treasury  Rt  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.  5,000 

Minister  without  PortfoHo      Rt    Hon,    the    Marquess    of  Lans- 

downe,  K.G.  Unpaid, 

Lord  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil Rt  Hon.  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  K.G.  2,000 
Lord  Chancellor  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Buckmaster  10,000 
Lord  Privy  Seal  Rt  Hon.  Earl  Curzon  of  Kedleston  2,000 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Rt  Hon.  R.  McKenna,  M.P.  5,000 
Munitions  of  War  Rt  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  M.P.  5,000 
Secretaries  of  State : 

Home  Department  Rt  Hon,  Sir  J.  A.  Simon,  K.C.,  M.P.  5,000 

Foreign  Affairs  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bt,  K.G.,  M.P. 5,000 

War  Office  Rt  Hon.  Earl  Kitchener,  K.G,  5,000 
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Colonial  Office  Rt  Hon.  A.  Bonar  Law,  M.P.  5,000 

India  Office  Rt  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  M.P.  5,000 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  Rt  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.  4,500 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  Rt  Hon.  A.  Birrell.  K.C.,  M.P.  4,425 
President  of  the  Board  of 

Education  Rt  Hon.  A.  Henderson,  M.P.  2,000 
President  of  the  Board  of 

Agriculture  Rt  Hon.  Earl  Selborne,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.  2,000 
President     of    the     Local 

Government  Board  Rt  Hon.  Walter  Long,  M.P.  5,000 
President  of  the  Board  of 

Trade  Rt  Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  M.P.  5,000 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 

Lancaster  Rt  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P.  2,000 

Secretary  for  Scotland  Rt  Hon.  T.  McKinnon  Wood,  M.P.  2,000 

First  Commissioner  of  Works  Rt  Hon.  Lewis  Harcourt,  M.P.  2,000 

Attorney-General  Rt  Hon.  Sir  E.  Carson,  K.C.,  M.P.  *7,ooo 


Total  ^89,925 

NOT  IN  THE  CABINET  (44) 

Postmaster  General  Rt  Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.  2,500 

Under-Secretary    of  State, 

Home  Office  W.  Brace,  Esq.,  M.P.  IjSOO 

Under-Secretary   of  State, 

Foreign  Affairs  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  K.C.,  M.P.  1,500 

Under-Secretary   of  State, 

Colonial  Office  A.  D.  Steel-Maitland,  Esq.,  M.P.  1,500 

Under-Secretary   of  State, 

War  Office  Rt  Hon.  H.  J.  Tennant,  M.P.  1,500 

Under-Secretary   of  State, 

India  Office  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Ishngton,  G.C.M.G., 

D.S.O.  1,500 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to 

the  Admiralty  Rt  Hon.  T.  J.  Macnamara,  LL.D.,  M.P.    2,000 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to 

the  Board  of  Education         Rt  Hon.  J.  Herbert  Lewis,  M.P.  1,200 

Parhamentary  Secretary  to 

the  Board  of  Trade  Capt.  E.  G.  Pretyman,  M.P.  1,500 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to 

the    Local    Government 

Board  Rt  Hon.  W.  Hayes  Fisher,  M.P.  1,500 

Parliamentary    Secretaries    j  J.  W.  GuUand,  Esq.,  M.P.  2,000 

to  the  Treasury  {  Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  M.P.  2,000 

Financial  Secretary  to  the 

Treasury  Hon.  E.  S.  Montagu,  M.P.  2,000 

*  The  Attorney-General  also  gets,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  varying  fees 
which  have  occasionally  amounted  to  as  much  as  ;^i5,ooo,  but  which  at 
present  will  probably  not  amount  to  half  that  sum. 
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Parliamentary  Secretaries  to 
Munitions  Department 

Parliamentary  Secretary  to 
the  Bd  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries 

Financial  Secretary  to  War 
Office 

Junior  Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury 


Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Sohcitor  General 

Paymaster  General 

Assistant  Postmaster-General 

Lord  Chamberlain 

Lord  Steward  of  the  House- 
hold 

Master  of  the  Horse 

Captain  of  the  Yeomen  of 
the  Guard 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gen- 
tlemen at  Arms 

Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold 

Vice-Chamberlain 

Lords  in  Waiting 


Treasurer  of  the  Household 


'Dr  Christopher  Addison,     ")  salaries 

M.P.  C  not 

'General  Ivor  Philipps,  M.P.  S  settled 


F.  D.  Acland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1,200 

H.  W.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1,500 

Hon.  Geoffrey  Howard,  M.P. 

1,000 

G.  H.  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1,000 

W.  C.  Bridgeman,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1,000 

Walter  Rea,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Unpaid. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

1,000 

Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  K.C.,  M.P. 

6,000 

Rt  Hon.  Lord  Newton 

Unpaid. 

H.  Pike  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P. 

1,200 

Rt  Hon.  Lord  Sandhurst 

2,000 

Rt  Hon.  Lord  Farquhar 

2,000 

Rt  Hon.  Earl  of  Chesterfield 

2,500 

Rt  Hon.  Lord  Suffield 

1,200 

Rt  Hon.  Lord  Colebrooke 

1,200 

Charles  Roberts,  Esq.,  M.P. 

904 

Cecil  Beck,  Esq.,  M.P. 

924 

Rt  Hon.  Lords  Allendale,  Stanmore, 

Ranksborough,  Valentia,  and  Hyl- 

ton  (^702  each) 

3,510 

904 

SCOTLAND 


Lord  Advocate 
Solicitor  General 


RtHon.  Robert  Monro,  K.C.,  M.P. 
T.  B.  Morison,  Esq.,  K.C. 


5,000 
2,000 


IRELAND 


Lord  Lieutenant 

Lord  Chancellor 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Vice-President  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction 
(Ireland) 


Rt  Hon.  Lord  Wimborne 
Rt  Hon.  Ignatius  O'Brien,  K.C. 
J.  Gordon,  Esq.,  K.C,  M.P. 
J.  O'Connor,  Esq. 


Rt  Hon.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P. 


20,000 
6,000 
5,000 
2,000 


1,350 
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Total  of  22  Cabinet  Ministers'  Salaries 

(excluding  House  Allowances)  89,925 

Total  of  Salaries  of  44  Officers  not  in  the 
Cabinet  (excluding  Munitions  Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries)  92,592 


Total  182,517 

Add  Allowances  for  Furnished  Houses  for 
Prime  Minister,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, officially  estimated  at  ;^500  each  1,500 

Add  Munitions  Secretaries'  Salaries  (pro- 
bably ;^i,500  each)  3,000 


4,500 
Grand  total  for  the  66         ^187,017 

It  may  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  not  one  of  these 
salaries  is  too  low,  and  that  more  than  one  is  too  high,  for 
the  place  to  which  it  is  allocated.  Many  of  the  sixty-six  have 
in  reality  either  no  public  duties  at  all  or  none  of  any 
consequence  or  responsibility,  but  only  Party  tasks  to 
perform ;  and  there  are  seven  out  of  the  twenty- two  Cabinet 
Ministers  who  hold  these  lesser  paid  places  at  a  salary  of 
j^2,ooo  a  year.  That  salary  is  completely  adequate  to  the 
places.  It  had  never,  until  the  change  of  Government,  been 
suggested  that  in  any  of  the  cases  it  was  too  small,  still  less 
that  the  higher  salaries  of  the  more  important  posts  were 
too  large.  But  on  this  momentous  occasion  both  suggestions 
were  made,  and  were  pressed  with  an  obstinacy  less  worthy 
of  statesmen  affecting  patriotism  than  of  politicians  not 
ashamed  to  avow  venality. 

Who  made  the  resulting  proposal  for  lumping  all  the 
Cabinet  salaries,  big  and  little,  together  and  then  dividing 
the  total  equally  among  all  the  Ministers  may  be  guessed 
but  is  not  of  a  certainty  known.  It  was  a  proposal  of  sur- 
passing impudence.  It  was  a  claim  of  equal  importance  for 
every  Minister  with  every  other  Minister;  of  every  place 
with  every  other  place ;  of  equality  for  the  First  Commis- 
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sioner  of  Works  whose  business  is  the  repairing  of  furniture, 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies;  of  equality 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  who  is  a 
Land  Steward  and  Farm  Bailiff  of  forfeited  estates,  with 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  on  whom  the  Navy  de- 
pends; of  equality  for  the  most  insignificant  office  and 
officer  with  the  most  important.  It  was  also  a  denial  and 
repudiation  of  the  scale  of  salaries  fixed  by  Parliament,  and 
therefore  of  Parliament  itself. 


The  Pool 

THE  salaries  of  Ministers  differ,  and  most  properly  differ, 
according  to  the  importance  of  their  offices.  And  the 
salary  belonging  to  each  office  has  been  deliberately  fixed 
by  Parliament  according  to  that  importance,  ranging  from 
the  ^10,000  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  which  is  by  no  means 
too  much,  down  to  the  ^2,000  for  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster^ 
which  is  by  no  means  too  little.  But  this  was,  by  somebody, 
thought  too  little  for  Mr  Harcourt  and  Mr  Churchill  and 
Mr  McKinnon  Wood.  All  the  other  lower  salaries  were  ap- 
parently also  thought  too  little.  If  they  were  so  then  the  only 
proper  course  was  to  ask  Parliament  to  increase  them.  But 
this  course  would  have  involved  a  defence  of  the  demand, 
which  manifestly  could  not  even  be  made,  much  less  be  ex- 
pected to  succeed.  So  the  device  was  adopted  of  deciding 
privately  that  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  was  folly,  that  the 
higher  salaries  were  too  high,  and  that  they  should  be  so  re- 
duced as  to  give  more  to  the  lower.  This  was  effected  by 
what  was  called  "  pooling  "  the  whole  of  the  salaries  of 
all  the  twenty-two  Ministers — except  only  those  of  Mr 
Asquith,  who  was  allowed  to  stand  out  of  the  arrangement 
or  perhaps  refused  to  come  into  it,  and  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
who  was  in  the  forlorn  situation  of  having  no  salary  to  pool. 
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The  total,  it  was  said  hy  the  Daily  Express  which  revealed 
the  pool  as  first  proposed,  came  to  ^84,925  which,  divided 
by  twenty — the  number  of  Ministers  parties  to  this  amazing 
proceeding — gave  £4,246  5s.  to  each  of  them.  Lord  Crewe 
as  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Curzon  as  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Mr  Churchill  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Mr  McKinnon  Wood  as  Scotch  Secretary,  Lord  Selborne 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr  Harcourt  as 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  Mr  Henderson  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Education,  were  each  of  them  to  get 
^^2,246  5s.  more  than  Parliament  holds  them  to  be  worth. 
Lord  Lansdowne  would  still  get  nothing  at  all.  Each  one 
of  the  seven  thus  had  his  salary  more  than  doubled.  And  the 
doublings  came  out  of  contributions  to  be  levied  on  their 
thirteen  colleagues,  each  one  of  whom  would  get  less  by 
the  amount  of  his  contribution  than  Parliament  thinks  him 
worth.  The  Lord  Chancellor  would  get  £5,753  15s.  less, 
Mr  McKenna  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  John 
Simon  as  Home  Secretary,  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  Foreign 
Secretary,  Mr  Bonar  Law  as  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr 
Chamberlain  as  Secretary  for  India,  Lord  Kitchener  as 
War  Secretary,  Mr  Lloyd  George  as  Munitions  Minister, 
Mr  Runciman  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Mr 
Long  as  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  would 
each  get  £753  15s.  less  than  Parliament  thinks  him  worth; 
while  Mr  Birrell  as  Irish  Secretary  would  get  £178  15s., 
Sir  Edward  Carson  as  Attorney  General  £2,573  15s.,  and 
Mr  Balfour  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  £253  i8s.  less 
than  the  salary  allocated  by  Parliament  to  their  offices.  It 
is  all  done  with  equal  contempt  for  Parliament  and  for  the 
offices,  on  the  plan  of  the  "  knock-out  "  auction  of  fraudulent 
dealers  in  modern  Raphaels  and  recent  Tudor  furniture. 

But  besides  the  twenty-two  in  the  Cabinet  there  are 
another  forty-six  who,  although  in  the  Government,  are 
not  in  the  Cabinet.  Almost  all  of  these  receive  small  salaries, 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  there  was  an  equal  case 
for  bringing  them  into  the  "  pool  "  with  the  others,  and 
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thus  increasing  the  inadequate  remuneration  received,  for 
instance,  by  a  Lord  in  Waiting  as  compared  with  that 
allocated  to  a  Lord  Chancellor.  But  this  would  not  have 
served  the  purpose  of  those  who  made  the  "  pool  " ;  for  it 
would  have  levelled  them  down  instead  of  levelling  them 
up,  and  would  have  made  them  poorer  instead  of  richer. 
Wherefore  the  only  one  of  the  forty-six  outsiders  of  the 
Government  who  has  been — probably  entirely  against  his 
own  will — dipped  into  the  "  pool,"  is  Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  the 
Solicitor-General.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  his  superior 
merit  nor  even  his  transcendent  generosity,  but  the  fact 
that  his  salary,  instead  of  being  small,  is  large.  It  is  (besides 
fees  which  are  extra — and  now  few — being  in  the  nature  of 
"  tips  "  to  encourage  application)  ^6,000  a  year,  and  this 
being  put  into  the  "  pool  "  increases  the  share  of  all  those 
therein  and  will,  in  fact,  raise  the  smaller  salaries  to  more 
than  the  ^4,246  5s.  originally  fixed.  This  introduction 
of  the  Solicitor  General  seems  to  require  a  revision  of 
the  Daily  Express  calculation;  for  instead  of  twenty 
statesmen  dividing  among  them  ^84,925,  we  now  have 
twenty-one  dividing  ^^90,925.  This,  it  would  seem,  gives  to 
each  one  of  the  twenty-one  an  annual  salary — worked  out  to 
six  places  of  decimals  of  a  penny — of  ^4,329  15s.  2*857i42d. 
— with  other  decimals  to  follow — instead  of  the  simpler 
and  quite  different  salary  fixed  by  Parliament. 

How  is  the  minister  with  only  ^2,000  a  year  to  get  his 
extra  ^£2,329  15s.  2-857i42d.? 

The  theory  is  that  each  of  the  twenty-one  "  poolists  " 
is  to  receive  his  full  salary,  and  then  that  each  of  the  four- 
teen victims  among  them  will  proceed  at  the  end  of  each 
quarter  or  each  month  to  divide  his  own  individual  con- 
tribution to  the  pool  equally  among  each  of  the  seven 
beneficiaries.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  for  instance,  having 
spent  some  days  with  an  actuary,  has  ascertained  the  pre- 
cise share  of  his  annual  mulct  of  ^5,67043.  9*142857 d. 

which,  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  or  each  month,  he  has 
to  give  to  each  of  his  seven  poor  brethren;  and  having 
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worked  it  out  to  six  places  of  decimals,  he  proceeds  to  make 
the  division.  That  is  the  theory.  It  would  be  edifying  to  see 
it  carried  out — to  see  each  of  the  smiling  seven  sitting 
behind  his  hat  on  pay  day,  and  each  of  the  fourteen  victims 
successively  going  round  the  hats  and  ruefully  flinging  into 
each  the  exact  sum  due  from  him;  and  then  to  behold 
each  of  the  seven  carefully  biting  his  coins  to  see  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  has  put  him  off  with  a  bad  half-crown,  and 
finally  departing  to  invest  his  hatful  in  the  War  Loan. 

The  real  method,  however,  will  in  all  probability  be 
— as  is  suggested — that  the  Treasury  will  levy  the  fine 
on  the  fourteen  and  issue  the  bonus  to  the  seven,  paying 
to  the  fourteen  so  much  the  less  and  to  the  seven  so  much 
the  more.  But  if  this  be  done  it  will  be  an  issue  to  other 
persons  and  for  other  uses,  intents  and  purposes  than  those 
specified  in  the  Appropriation  Act — and,  as  such,  a  very 
flagrant  violation  of  that  Act  which  may  even  necessitate 
false  receipts  and  which,  in  any  case,  must  certainly  be 
challenged  by  the  Public  Accounts  Committee.  Moreover, 
there  is  the  point  of  Income  Tax.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
will  himself  have  had  deducted  from  his  ^10,000  the  full 
1 91 5-16  Income  Tax  (for  it  deducts  itself)  of  2s.  6d.  in 
the  £,  amounting  to  ^1,250.  But  there  is  more.  The 
Chancellor — ^he  himself  and  nobody  else — has  also  to  pay 
Super-Tax  which,  for  ^10,000  is  in  191 5-16  another 
^745  1 6s.  8d.  to  be  deducted,  ;f  1,995  i6s.  8d.  in  all — from 
his  ^10,000.  Is  he  to  pay  the  whole,  not  only  of  the  basic 
two  and  sixpenny  rate  of  tax,  but  also  of  the  extra  Super- 
Tax,  levied  at  that  particular  rate  for  the  sole  reason  that 
he  has  that  particular  income  of  ^10,000  a  year — which 
he  hasn't?  Is  he  to  bear  alone  that  impost  on  the  whole 
of  his  salary  when  he  has  had  to  pass  on  more  than 
half  of  it  to  Mr  Winston  Churchill,  Mr  McKinnon  Wood 
and  others? 

This  strange  proceeding  is  perhaps  necessary  in  order  to 
secure  in  the  Coalition  Ministry  that  concord  which  we  all 
desire  to  see  among  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  classes  and 
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the  masses,  included  therein.  If  so  it  is  unfortunate.  And  it  is 
a  pity  that  concord  could  not  have  been  achieved  by  some- 
thing less  resembling  the  proceedings  of  those  picturesque 
but  irregular  re-distributors  of  property  who  pool  the 
wordly  goods  of  travellers  in  Calabrian  caves. 
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THE  appointment  of  a  Minister  of  Munitions  has  been 
hailed  on  the  part  of  the  Press  with  so  great  an 
approval  that  more  than  one  newspaper  played  off  the  usual 
newspaper  trick  of  claiming  the  credit  for  having  secured 
the  new  appointment,  and  newspapers  do  not  as  a  rule  boast 
of  having  secured  a  measure  that  they  think  is  unpopular. 
But  while  they  are  blessing  the  new  office  and  thinking  us 
fortunate  that  the  appointment  has  been  made,  some  of  us 
are  in  no  little  anxiety  that  such  a  step  has  been  held  to  be 
necessary  and  that  it  has  been  taken  in  this  particular 
manner.  There  has  been  introduced  into  our  constitu- 
tional machinery  a  new  element  which  threatens  to  prove 
thoroughly  disturbing  to  its  existing  parts.  It  is  neither  very 
comforting  nor  particularly  creditable  that  in  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  war  Mr  Lloyd  George,  the  minister  who  has 
played  one  of  the  largest  parts  in  the  earlier  preparations, 
should  confess  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  did  on 
23rd  June,  that  "  the  shortage  (of  munitions)  is  serious 
"  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  standard  which  has  been 
"created  by  this  war,  is  undoubtedly  well  known;  it  is 
"  certainly  known  to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  We  have  only  just 
"  crossed  the  threshold  of  our  possibilities."  Such  a  state- 
ment is  a  serious  indictment  of  those  previously  responsible 
for  the  supply  of  munitions,  and  of  this  responsibility  Mr 
Lloyd  George  must  bear  his  full — and,  indeed,  an  especial — 
share. 

At  the  end  of  May  last  the  Liberal  Government  suddenly 
realized  what  many  had  discovered  months  before,  namely 
that  its  own  methods  of  supplying  the  army  with  munitions 
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were  hopelessly  inadequate.  The  wheels  of  the  War  Office 
and  of  the  Ordnance  Department  were  so  bound  by  red-tape 
that  even  Lord  Kitchener  was  unable  to  free  them,  and  of 
course  he  had  not  the  time  to  devote  himself  to  this  task. 
On  loth  March  Mr  Lloyd  George  had  informed  the  House 
of  Commons  that  "  We  have  done  all  we  could,  short  of 
"  taking  powers  to  extend  our  facilities  for  making  muni- 
"  tions  of  War."  This  was  in  itself  a  confession  of  past 
failure.  If  the  proper  measures  had  been  taken  earlier,  such 
drastic  changes  as  have  since  been  made  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  It  was  the  realization  of  this  unpleasant 
truth  that  partly  induced  Mr  Asquith  to  form  the  Coalition 
Government  and  thus  to  restrict  political  criticism  to  the 
less  responsible  members  of  the  several  parties.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  has  since  assured  the  House  of  Commons  "  that 
"  unless  the  Government  is  equipped  with  full  powers  it 
"  will  be  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  materials  of  war." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the 
demand  had  been  realized  earlier  and  if  the  necessary 
steps  had  been  taken  many  months  ago,  the  revolutionary 
powers  now  granted  would  never  have  been  needed. 

Whatever  be  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Ministry  of  Munitions,  we  cannot  but  be  alarmed  at  the 
extent  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the  head  of  the  new 
Department.  The  average  man  is  content  with  the  reflection 
that  critical  situations  need  drastic  remedies,  and  is  ready 
to  trust  the  Government  and  the  new  Minister  with  all  the 
powers  for  which  they  ask,  feeling  sure  or  at  least  a  desperate 
hope  that  they  will  use  them  well.  Some  of  us,  however, 
prefer  to  form  our  own  opinion,  even  in  war  time,  of  the 
necessity  for  revolutionary  inroads  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  public.  It  is  true  that  when  a  ship  is  in  danger 
the  passengers  can  do  little  but  trust  the  captain  and  the 
crew.  But  even  then  they  must  exercise  their  own  discre- 
tion. Our  ship  of  State  is  certainly  travelling  a  stormy  sea, 
but  it  has  not  yet  suffered  shipwreck,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  its  passengers  should  not  at  least  try  to  understand 
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what  the  men  at  the  helm  are  doing  and  why  they  are 
always  putting  it  hard  over  one  way  or  the  other.  Even 
during  a  war  it  is  not  treason  to  say  that  Ministers  and  their 
armies  of  bureaucrats  have  usurped  powers  which  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  them  to  possess,  and  that  the  historic  and 
cherished  liberties  of  the  subject  have  been  wantonly  and 
dangerously  infringed. 

Considering  the  general  welcome  accorded  to  the  new 
Ministry  of  Munitions  by  the  Press  it  is  strange  that  the 
reception  of  the  Bill  which  created  it  was  not  more  friendly 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  reason  was  without  doubt 
the  lack  of  candour  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Neither 
House  was  told  the  extent  of  the  powers  entrusted  to  the 
new  Department;  it  is  doubtful  whether  many  members  have 
yet  realized  what  a  dictator  they  have  presented  to  the 
country.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  Mr  Lloyd 
George  had  been  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Constitutional  Law  has 
never  been  the  strong  point  of  our  Cabinet  of  Lawyers,  and 
Sir  John  Simon  demonstrated  his  ignorance  of  the  subject 
by  excluding  Mr  Lloyd  George  from  the  debate  on  the  ground 
that  "  it  was  only  by  the  operation  of  the  Bill  that  the 
"  Minister  appointed  became  qualified  to  sit  in  the  House." 
As  Mr  Lloyd  George  could  not  be  Minister  of  Munitions  until 
the  Bill  was  passed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  disqualification 
he  could  be  supposed  to  have  incurred  to  prevent  his 
presence.  The  Speaker  himself  indeed  declared  that  Mr 
Lloyd  George  was  still  a  member  of  the  House,  having  so  far 
accepted  no  office  of  profit  under  the  Crown  which  caused 
him  to  vacate  his  seat.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  too  hard 
upon  Sir  John  Simon  because  for  some  days  he  had  ceased  to 
be  a  lawyer  and  had  become  a  politician,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  influence  of  Politics  on  Law  is  always  detrimental. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  if  Mr  Lloyd  George  had  been 
present  when  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  might  have 
been  prevented. 
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A  general  indication  of  the  powers  granted  to  the  new 
Minister  may  be  well  obtained  hy  a  glance  at  Section  i  (2) 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Act,  1915,  which  created  his 
office.  Most  people  would  pass  this  particular  Section  by 
as  being  ordinary  and  of  no  special  importance.  But  it  has  a 
very  real  significance,  for  it  shows  the  unique  position  in 
which  the  new  Minister  stands.  All  Ministers,  of  course, 
require  the  services  of  a  large  staff,  and  in  all  Acts  estabhsh- 
ing  new  Ministerial  offices  a  provision  is  inserted  to  legalize 
their  appointment.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  created  in  1889,  a  Section  was  inserted 
which  reads,  "  the  Board  of  Agriculture  may  from  time  to 
"  time  appoint  a  Secretary  and  such  officers  and  servants 
"  as  the  Board  may  with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
"  mine."  Similarly,  when  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Scotland 
was  established  four  years  earlier,  the  Act  provided  that  the 
"  Secretary  may  appoint  such  permanent  secretaries,  in- 
"  spectors,  clerks  and  other  officers  as  he  may  with  the 
"  sanction  of  the  Treasury  determine."  In  both  cases,  be  it 
noted,  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  is  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  the  appointment  of  the  Minister's  staff.  But 
by  this  Section  i  (2)  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Act,  it 
is  provided  that  "  the  Minister  of  Munitions  may  appoint 
*'  such  secretaries,  officers  and  servants  as  the  Minister 
"  may  determine."  Mr  Lloyd  George  need  not,  therefore, 
make  previous  reference  to  the  Treasury  or  obtain  its 
sanction  before  he  appoints  his  subordinates.  It  is  true  that 
by  a  later  Section  the  Treasury  has  something  to  say  on  the 
question  of  their  remuneration,  but  it  is  the  Minister  of 
Munitions  alone  who  determines  what  number  of  servants 
he  requires ;  all  that  the  Treasury  has  power  to  do  is  to  settle 
what  salary  is  reasonable  for  them.  This  is  typical  of  the 
Office. 

Mr  Lloyd  George  has  the  duty  of  providing  munitions  of 

war;  but  the  accepted  definition  of  the  term  "  munitions  " 

is  certainly  far  wider  than  the  mihtary  stores  and  materials 

to  which  most  of  us  would  restrict  its  meaning.  It  is  to  mean 
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"  anything  required  to  be  provided  for  war  purposes  and 
"  includes  arms,  ammunition,  war-like  store  or  material  and 
"  anything  required  for  equipment  or  transport  purposes, 
"  or  for  the  production  of  munitions."  Lord  Curzon  frankly 
told  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  new  Department  would  be 
charged,  not  only  with  the  production  of  high  explosives, 
shells  and  rifles,  but  also  with  the  co-ordination  of  all  other 
industries,  public  or  private,  throughout  the  country,  so  far 
as  they  were  capable  of  being  utilized  for  the  m^anufacture  of 
implements  of  war.  Indeed,  so  wide  is  the  interpretation  of 
this  term  that  Sir  John  Simon  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
felt  compelled  to  explain  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  "  It 
"  was  not  intended  to  affect  the  system  by  which  the  Admir- 
"  alty  supplied  the  nation  with  ships  of  war."  That  such  an 
explanation  was  necessary  is  very  significant. 

There  are  at  present  three  sources  of  the  new  Minister's 
authority;  in  the  first  place  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Act 
which  established  the  office;  secondly,  the  Orders  in 
Council  issued  under  this  Act  which  give  to  the  Minister 
certain  powers  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts  and  the 
consequent  Regulations;  thirdly,  the  Munitions  of  War 
Act,  which  deals  almost  entirely  with  what  are  called  labour 
problems  and  the  control  of  munitions  factories. 

By  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Act  it  is  provided  that  Mr 
Lloyd  George  "  shall  have  such  administrative  powers  and 
"  duties  as  may  be  conferred  on  him  by  His  Majesty  in 
"  Council."  This  is  another  surrender  (added  to  those 
already  made)  by  Parliament  of  its  prerogative  of  legis- 
lation. Neither  House  has  now  any  voice  in  the  deter- 
mination, the  limitation  or  the  control  of  the  powers  which 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  will  administer.  It  would  be 
legal  for  an  Order  in  Council  to  endow  Mr  Lloyd  George 
with  all  or  any  powers  that  he  wishes  to  exercise,  and  in  fact 
the  Order  in  Council  issued  on  i8th  June,  after  expressly 
setting  out  a  number  of  powers,  adds  in  Clause  4  that  "  the 
"  Minister  of  Munitions  shall,  in  addition  to  any  special 
"  powers  given  to  him  by  this  Order  have  power  ...  to  do 
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"  all  such  other  things  as  he  may  consider  necessary  or 
"  expedient  for  the  effective  performance  of  his  duties." 
So  apparently  even  the  formahty  of  an  Order  in  Council  may 
now  be  dispensed  with.  Not  only  has  Parliament  no  juris- 
diction left,  but  there  is  left  no  necessity  to  issue  an  Order 
in  Council  or  to  summon  for  the  purpose  the  two  Ministers 
who  usually  attend  what  in  constitutional  theory  is  still  a 
meeting  of  His  Majesty  in  Council.  After  this,  it  almost 
seems  a  waste  of  time  to  consider  what  powers  have  been 
expressly  conferred  upon  Mr  Lloyd  George;  for  he  alone 
is  able  to  make  technically  legal  any  act  which  may  not  fall 
within  them.  A  similar  procedure  has  been  adopted  in  the 
Munitions  of  War  Act.  This  Act  provides  for  compulsory 
arbitration  between  masters  and  men  of  trades  directly 
employed  in  munition  works.  But  further  words  provide 
that  the  principle  may  be  extended  by  Proclamation  to  any 
other  trade  or  industry  if  "  in  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty 
"  the  existence  or  continuance  of  the  difference  (between 
"  masters  and  men)  is  prejudicial  to  the  manufacture, 
"  transport  or  supply  of  munitions  of  war."  "  In  the  opinion 
"  of  his  Majesty  "  is  merely  a  polite  expression  for  the 
opinion  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  At  the  very  moment, 
therefore,  when  Mr  Lloyd  George  was  negotiating  with  the 
miners  and  other  trades  unionists  to  induce  them  to  accept 
the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration,  the  Government 
was  obtaining  powers  to  apply  the  Act  to  them  whether 
they  would  accept  it  or  not. 

In  at  least  one  case  the  Government  has  already  assured 
Parliament  that  it  is  not  proposed  by  means  of  these  general 
powers  to  introduce  vast  changes,  though  to  do  so  would 
be  perfectly  legal.  When  the  House  of  Commons  was  taking 
the  second  reading  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  Bill,  Sir 
John  Simon  declared  in  connexion  with  the  question  of 
Industrial  Conscription  that,  whether  any  such  policy  would 
or  would  not  be  legal  under  these  general  powers,  "  there 
"  was  not  the  remotest  intention  of  using  the  Bill  for  such 
"  a  purpose.  If  any  special  powers  were  needed  in  respect 
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of  labour,  they  must  be  asked  for  from  the  House."  Upon 
this  assurance  the  House  passed  the  Bill.  But  the  assurance 
has  only  a  moral  and  political  not  a  legal  sanction.  It  is  not 
in  the  Act.  What  is  in  the  Act  is  the  power  to  take  any 
powers  whatever  for  any  such  uses  whatever  and  with  any 
intention  whatever. 


The  powers  of  the  new  Minister  are  divided  under  three 
heads,  (i)  those  which  are  transferred  to  him  from  other 
Government  Departments,  (2)  those  which  he  exercises 
concurrently  with  other  Departments  and  (3)  those  which 
are  new  and  hitherto  possessed  by  no  Minister  of  State. 

(i.)  The  Order  in  Council  of  i8th  June  has  provided  that 
"  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions  " 

"  from  the  Army  Council  the  functions  of  the 
"  Department  of  the  Master-General  of  the 
"  Ordnance  in  relation  to  contracts,  the  supply  of 
"  explosives  and  the  inspection  of  munitions," 

"  such  portion  of  the  work  carried  on  at  the  Wool- 
"  wich  Arsenal,  the  Enfield  Small  Arms  Factory,  and 
"  the  Waltham  Powder  Factory,  and  Government 
"  establishments  used  for  the  manufacture  or 
"  supply  of  munitions  of  war,  as  may  be  agreed 
"  upon  between  the  Minister  of  Munitions  and  the 
"  Department  or  Authority  concerned." 


and 


When  the  House  of  Commons  was  debating  the  Muni- 
tions of  War  Bill  on  second  reading,  a  severe  attack  was 
made  upon  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  especially  upon 
those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Woolwich  Arsenal.  A 
plea  was  made  that  not  only  part  but  the  whole  of  the 
Department  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  new 
Minister;  and  before  long,  as  Mr  Lloyd  George  himself 
indicated,  it  is  probable  that  this  will  be  done.  Mr  Lloyd 
George  indeed  promised  the  House  that  "  If  there  is  any 
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"  difficulty  placed  in  the  way  of  my  discharging  the  func- 
"  tions  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  decided  I  should 
"  have  full  powers  to  discharge  I  shall  without  any  hesita- 
"  tion  or  considerations  of  etiquette  report  the  matter  to 
"  the  House  of  Commons."  But  again  this  promised  resort 
to  Parliament  is  by  way  of  concession  and  not  of  necessity, 
and  it  only  means  that  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  as  he  likes 
he  will  complain  to  the  House  and  ask  it  to  authorize  him 
so  to  do  despite  all  opposition.  The  Arsenal  could  be  com- 
pletely transferred  to  him  to-morrow  without  any  action  by 
either  House  being  necessary. 

None  of  these  other  powers  call  for  any  special  comment 
save  that  no  machinery  is  provided  for  the  settlement  of  any 
dispute  between  the  Minister  of  Munitions  and  the  De- 
partment hitherto  responsible  for  the  duties  proposed  to  be 
transferred.  But  in  view  of  the  vast  powers  of  the  Minister 
of  Munitions,  it  seems  probable  that,  should  he  fail  to  agree 
with  the  Department,  the  latter  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  him. 

(2.)  The  powers  which  the  Minister  of  Munitions  is  to 
exercise  concurrently  with  other  Government  Departments 
are  very  wide.  They  are  set  out  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Order 
in  Council,  but  in  order  to  understand  them  it  is  necessary 
to  make  an  elaborate  patchwork  of  Regulations  and  of 
numerous  sections  of  Acts  and  Amending  Acts,  The  first 
of  these  concurrent  powers  is  particularly  interesting.  In 
the  words  of  the  Schedule,  the  new  Minister  has  the 
"  power  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  defence  of  the  realm.''^ 
This  is  so  large  as  in  present  conditions  to  be  all  but 
universal.  And  it  gives  the  impression  that  the  Minister 
of  Munitions  has  the  right  to  make  regulations  of  his  own 
accord — a  very  remarkable  combination  of  legislative  and 
executive  authority.  But  that  is  not  so.  For  the  authority 
given  for  this  statement  in  the  Schedule  is  a  Section  in  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  which  lays  down  that  "  His 
"  Majesty  in  Council  has  power  ...  to  issue  regulations  for 
"  securing  the  public  safety  and  the  defence  of  the  realm." 
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This  clearly  places  the  power  to  make  regulations  in  the 
hands  of  the  King  in  Council,  and  not  in  those  of  any 
single  Minister.  Later  on  it  is  enacted  that  "  it  shall  be 
"  lawful  for  the  Admiralty  or  Army  Council "  to  do  a 
number  of  specified  things  and  then  that  "  regulations  under 
"  this  Act  may  be  made  accordingly."  The  Minister  of 
Munitions  is  to  have  the  same  powers  as  the  Admiralty  or 
Army  Council;  so,  when  the  Act  says  that  regulations  may 
be  made,  it  surely  means  that  regulations  are  to  be  made 
by  the  King  in  Council.  The  point  may  have  little  present 
practical  value,  for  probably  the  Minister  of  Munitions  can 
secure  what  Orders  in  Council  he  wishes.  But  from  the 
constitutional  point  of  view  it  is  wise  to  adhere  to  the  rule 
that  the  making  of  regulations  should  be,  even  if  only 
nominally,  in  the  hands  of  the  King  in  Council  rather  than 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministers  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  en- 
force them. 

Under  this  same  Section  the  Minister  of  Munitions  has 
power: — 

to  take  possession  of  any  munitions  factory, 

to  require  that  there  shall  be  placed  at  his  disposal 

the  whole  or  any  part  of  its  output, 

to  require  the  work  in  any  munitions  factory  to  be 

done  according  to  his  direction, 

to  take  possession  of  any  unoccupied  premises  for 

the  purpose  of  housing  workmen. 

These  powers  are  very  drastic  and,  if  exercised  up  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  would  be  serious  invasions  upon  the  private 
property  of  those  whose  goodwill  and  co-operation  are 
essential  to  the  Government.  Was  it  necessary  for  the 
Government  thus  to  arm  itself  with  this  vast  authority? 
When  our  bureaucrats  suddenly  woke  up  to  realize  the  fact 
that  their  preparations  were  many  months  in  arrear,  no 
doubt  they  conceived  that  there  could  be  no  remedy  but 
in  the  snatching  to  themselves  of  compulsory  powers  in 
every  direction.  But  had  they  understood  earlier  the  scale 
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upon  which  preparations  were  necessary,  they  could  have 
introduced  the  required  co-operation  and  re-organization 
without  any  resort  to  these  frightening  powers.  Even  now 
that  they  have  their  compulsory  powers,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  they  will  be  able  to  use  them,  for  some 
even  of  our  bureaucrats  will  soon  be  forced  to  realize  that 
more  can  be  obtained  by  persuasion  than  by  coercion,  and 
that  the  Eastern  proverb  is  sound  which  declares  that  "  you 
"  catch  more  flies  with  honey  than  with  vinegar."  Mean- 
while the  manufacturer  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  more  amicable 
because  the  authorities  can  bully  him  if  they  wish. 

Another  of  these  concurrent  powers  is  under  the  following 
Section : — 

"  Where  the  fulfilment  by  any  person  of  any  con- 
"  tract  is  interfered  with  by  the  necessity  of  com- 
"  plying  with  any  requirement  of  the  Admiralty 
"  or  Army  Council,  that  necessity  is  a  good  defence 
"  to  any  proceedings  taken  against  that  person  in 
"  respect  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  contract." 


In  more  simple  words,  Mr  Lloyd  George  has  the  power 
to  intervene  in  any  action  in  the  Courts  of  Law  and  to 
declare  that  the  performance  of  the  contract  on  which  the 
defendant  is  being  sued  would  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  Munitions  Department.  If  he  does  so,  the  defendant  is 
promptly  provided  with  a  complete  answer  to  the  case  made 
by  the  plaintiff  against  him,  regardless  of  its  merits.  It  used 
to  be  the  pride  of  our  legal  system  that  the  Crown  could 
not  interfere  in  civil  litigation.  Now  the  traditional  principle 
is  thrown  aside,  and  what  the  Crown  has  not  done  since  the 
days  of  the  Star  Chamber  Mr  Lloyd  George  is  expressly 
empowered  to  do.  The  Act  is  silent  on  that  cardinal  question 
so  interesting  to  the  lawyers  of  the  costs  of  the  action  as 
between  the  parties.  Perhaps  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
will  decide  this  too. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  Order  in  Council  Mr  Lloyd 
George  is  also  given  the  power  to  "  require  all  premises 
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"  licensed  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  closed, 
"  except  during  such  hours  and  for  such  purposes  as  may  be 
"  specified."  It  is  not  at  all  clear  how  this  Regulation  is 
affected  by  the  later  Act  (referred  to  in  another  paper  in 
this  number  of  the  Review)  which  lays  it  down  that  His 
Majesty  in  Council  may  define  munition-areas  and  enforce 
stringent  drink  regulations  within  them.  There  seems  to  be 
considerable  competition  between  the  Privy  Council  and 
the  Munitions  Minister  for  this  privilege  of  inflicting 
Socialistic  and  Teetotal  rules  upon  the  hard-working 
munition  workers.  In  practice  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
whether  the  proper  authority  be  His  Majesty  George  V  or 
His  Majesty  George  the  Minister,  it  is  the  latter  who  will 
decide  when  these  drink  regulations  are  to  be  put  into  force. 
There  is  here  a  grim  touch  of  humour  in  the  fact  that  these 
powers  are  directly  or  indirectly  possessed  by  the  author  of 
the  Licensing  Bill  of  1909. 

(3.)  This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  concurrent 
powers.  At  present  the  public  has  been  told  little  of  what 
new  powers,  hitherto  possessed  by  no  Department  whatever, 
have  been  granted  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions  or  assumed 
by  him ;  and  it  was  doubtless  intentional  that  these  were  not 
expressly  enumerated.  The  general  words  quoted  above  from 
the  Order  in  Council — 

"  The  Minister  of  Munitions  shall  in  addition 
"  to  any  special  powers  given  to  him  by  this  Order, 
"  have  power  to  ...  do  all  such  other  things  as  he  may 
"  consider  necessary  or  ex'pedient  for  the  effective 
"  performance  of  his  duties  " 

will  certainly  cover  a  multitude  of  doings  never  hitherto 
contemplated. 

The  principal  new  powers  of  Mr  Lloyd  George  are  those 
conferred  by  the  recent  Munitions  of  War  Act,  which  gives 
to  him  a  full  control  over  both  masters  and  men  in  munition 
works.  It  comes  as  almost  a  relief  to  find  that  the  settlement 
by  compulsory  arbitration  of  threatened  strikes  or  lock-outs 
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is  entrusted,  not  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  but  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  But  under  the  rest  of  the  Act  Mr  Lloyd 
George  is  given  powers  as  extensive  as  the  most  voracious 
autocrat  could  wish  for. 

On  the  questions  of  limiting  the  profits  of  munition 
factories  and  interfering  with  Trade  Union  rules  of  work, 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  has  sole  discretion  in  enforcing 
his  extensive  powers.  Section  4  begins  with  the  now  familiar 
words  "  If  the  Minister  of  Munitions  considers  it  expedient" 
and  proceeds  to  lay  down  that  the  Minister  may  make  any 
munitions  factory  a  "  controlled  establishment,"  in  which 
case  a  number  of  provisions  are  to  apply;  the  chief  of  these 
being  that 

"  Any  excess  of  the  net  profits  of  the  controlled 
"  establishment  over  the  amount  divisible  under  this 
"  Act,  shall  be  paid  into  the  Exchequer." 

This  last  Section  introduces  a  strange  and  destructive 
theory  of  economics.  The  State  gives  orders  for  goods, 
presumably  at  the  proper  market  rate,  and  then  demands 
from  the  manufacturer  a  portion  of  the  profit  that  he  makes 
on  the  transaction!  This  procedure  is  presumably  a  peace 
offering  to  the  Trade  Unionists,  whose  strong  point  never 
has  been  economics,  but  who  have  votes  and  friends  in  the 
Caucus.  Mr  Lloyd  George  explained  on  23rd  June  that  a 
limitation  of  the  profits  of  manufacturers  was  necessary  in 
order  to  induce  the  Trade  Unionists  to  agree  to  a  suspension 
of  their  restrictive  rules.  The  Trade  Unionists,  said  Mr 
Lloyd  George,  "  are  quite  willing  to  work  for  the  State,  to 
"  put  their  whole  strength  and  to  suspend  their  trade  union 
"  regulations,  as  long  as  they  know  that  the  work  is  of 
"  advantage  to  the  country.  But  the  objection  in  their 
"  minds  always  is  that  they  are  suspending  trade  union 
"  regulations  in  order  to  increase  the  profits  of  individual 
"  employers."  Apparently  the  point  was  not  urged  that  the 
suspension  of  these  restrictive  regulations  would  materially 
increase  the  profits  of  the  men  themselves,  and  Mr  Lloyd 
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George  indeed  does  not  propose  to  limit  these.  Yet  it  would 
have  been  only  consistent  if  high  wages  as  well  as  high 
profits  had  been  penalized;  or  at  least  it  might  have  been 
arranged  that  beyond  a  maximum  wage  all  sums  should  be 
paid  in  War  Loan  vouchers.  However,  we  are  dealing  with 
what  is,  not  with  what  might  have  been.  But  the  point  is  a 
sound  one. 

Two  further  provisions  are  of  interest : — 

1.  Any  departure  during  the  war  from  the  prac- 
tice ruling  in  the  workshops,  shipyards  and  other 
industries  prior  to  the  war,  shall  only  be  for  the 
period  of  the  war. 

2.  No  change  in  practice  made  during  the  war 
shall  be  allowed  to  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
workmen,  or  of  their  trade  unions  in  regard  to  the 
resumption  after  the  war  of  any  rules  or  customs. 

These  provisions  are  presumably  inserted  for  ornamental 
purposes  to  placate  the  Trade  Unionists;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  Government  will  be  able  to  enforce  a  return 
to  the  vicious  system  of  restrictions  which  Mr  Lloyd 
George  himself  describes  as  "  devastating."  But  one  may 
hope  that  the  novel,  even  if  temporary,  experience  of  allowing 
each  man  to  earn  as  much  as  he  can  will  teach  Trade 
Unionists  the  wisdom  of  trusting  to  individual  discretion 
rather  than  to  cast-iron  rules  which  suppress  the  energetic 
in  order  to  make  life  happy  for  the  loafer. 

Over  the  enrolling  and  discipline  of  the  industrial  army 
the  Minister  of  Munitions  has  full  control.  Each  workman 
enters  into  the  contract  with  the  Minister  himself  that  he 
will  work  how,  when  and  where  the  Minister  pleases,  and 
heavy  penalties  follow  any  breach  of  this  contract.  Mr 
Lloyd  George  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  if  the  enrol- 
ment of  workers  by  voluntary  methods  should  not  produce 
an  adequate  supply  of  labour,  he  will  ask  for  powers  to 
introduce  compulsion.  When  this  question  of  Industrial 
Compulsion  was  first  mooted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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many  of  the  Labour  members  promised  it  their  undying 
hostiHty.  Mr  Philip  Snowden  said  that  "  if  by  any  means 
"  anything  was  done  to  fasten  forced  labour  on  the  working 
"  people  of  this  country,  he  promised  it  strenuous  and 
"  incessant  opposition,"  and  Mr  Crooks  gave  vent  to  the 
awful  threat  that  if  the  Government  tried  to  conscript 
labour  "  he  would  be  against  it  from  start  to  finish."  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  however,  compulsion  was  freely  advocated. 
Lord  St  Davids,  from  the  Radical  benches,  stated  that  he 
did  not  see  that  "  it  is  any  more  undemocratic  to  requisition 
"  a  man's  labour  than  it  is  to  requisition  horses,  cattle, 
"  sheep,  hay,  straw  and  everything  else  " — an  argument 
which  in  these  pseudo-democratic  days  could  only  be  safely 
used  in  the  gilded  chamber. 

A  few  other  powers  conferred  by  this  Act  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  Mr  Lloyd  George  is  charged  with  the  vital  task 
of  regulating  what  badges  people  may  wear  in  their  button- 
holes. He  has  important  inquisitorial  powers  to  compel  the 
owners  of  munitions  works  to  give  "  such  information  as 
"  the  Minister  may  require  "  regarding 

the  numbers  and  classes  of  persons  employed  or 

likely  to  be  employed  in  the  establishment  from 

time  to  time; 

the  numbers  and  classes  of  machines  at  any  such 

establishment ; 

the  nature  of  the  work  on  which  any  such  persons 

or  machines  are  engaged; 

any   other   matters   with   respect   to   which   the 

Minister  may  desire  information  for  the  purpose  of 

his  powers  and  duties. 

Armed  with  these  powers  of  inquiry  the  new  Department 
can  find  out  anything  it  likes  from  the  munitions  works  in 
the  country. 

Further,  Mr  Lloyd  George  has  power  "  to  regulate  and 
"  control  the  supply  of  metals  and  materials."  On  23rd 
June  he  informed  the  House  that,  as  there  were  "  indications 
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"  of  there  being  a  holding  up  of  suppHes  in  certain  quarters," 
he  thought  "  it  might  be  necessary  ultimately  to  take 
"  complete  control  of  the  metal  market.''''  Presumably  this,  like 
everything  else,  could  have  been  done  without  any  reference 
to  Parliament,  but  Mr  Lloyd  George  has  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  include  in  his  Munitions  of  War  Act  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  carry  out  his  threat.  To  show  the 
importance  of  obtaining  these  powers  from  Parliament,  it  is 
significant  to  note  that  Mr  Lloyd  George  went  on  to  tell 
the  House  that  to  a  certain  extent  he  had  already  placed  the 
metal  market  under  control! 


Since  these  powers  of  the  Minister  of  Munitions  are  so 
vast  and  so  elastic,  and  as  "  munitions  "  is  interpreted  to 
include  so  wide  a  field,  it  might  with  some  reason  be  thought 
that  the  new  Department  would  be  able  to  control  both 
War  Office  and  Admiralty  by  the  simple  expedient  of  threat- 
ening them  with  munitions-starvation  if  they  proved 
refractory.  The  new  Minister  might  call  for  instance  upon 
the  War  Office  and  inform  the  military  authorities  that, 
unless  a  forward  move  against  Lille  were  made  at  once,  he 
greatly  regretted  that  he  could  not  supply  any  munitions. 
Mr  Lloyd  George  might  become  a  dictator  of  strategy  as 
well  as  of  Munitions.  It  is  comforting,  therefore,  to  hear 
from  Sir  John  Simon  that  "  whilst  the  new  Department 
"  would  concern  itself  with  supplies  of  munitions,  it  would 
"  remain  for  the  fighting  Departments  to  indicate  the 
"  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  urgency  of  their  needs." 
One  welcomes  an  admission  that  there  is  some  limit  to  the 
powers  of  the  new  Department.  But  that  also  is  not  in  the 
Act.  It  is  only  in  Sir  John  Simon's  mouth. 

That  the  powers  already  granted  are  vast  and  unprece- 
dented is  obvious ;  that  they  are  fully  understood  by  anybody 
is  more  than  doubtful;  that  they  will  be  used  with  tact  and 
moderation  one  must  desperately  hope.  It  may  be  some 
comfort  to  those  who  are  disturbed  by  the  vastness  of  these 
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powers  that  both  Minister  and  Department  are  to  disappear 
from  the  scene  twelve  months  after  the  war  is  over.  Lord 
Midleton  in  the  House  of  Lords  urged  that  the  new 
Department  should  be  permanent.  He  was  so  far  right  that 
if  there  be  need  for  its  existence  now  the  need  will  not 
disappear  with  the  war.  But  if  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
is  suffered  to  live  after  his  present  time-limit  expires,  we 
may  well  hope  that  the  powers  of  his  offce  will  be  severely 
curtailed  and  brought  within  the  four  walls  of  express 
limitation. 
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What  Jones  has  Come  to 

THE  appetite,  we  are  told,  grows  by  what  it  feeds 
upon.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  Government  and 
its  piecemeal  inauguration  of  Martial  Law.  It  was  a  fairly 
robust  commencement  which  we  chronicled  six  months 
ago;  we  recorded  notable  developments  in  our  last  issue; 
and  now  we  have  to  recount  some  further  instalments.  The 
toils  in  which  Jones  is  enmeshed  increase  with  the  days. 
Whether  he  still  regards  himself  as  the  citizen  of  a  free 
country,  breathing  the  air  of  constitutional  liberty,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say:  the  force  of  habit  is  inveterate;  but 
even  Jones's  long-standing  belief  must  be  shaking  at  these 
latest  assaults  upon  his  freedom. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  the  English  political  genius — or 
the  politician's  methods — to  make  changes  by  gradual 
stages.  The  victims  would  not  stand  the  full  infliction  at 
one  fell  swoop,  but,  when  administered  in  successive  doses, 
they  have  time  to  acclimatize  themselves,  or  to  forget, 
during  the  intervals.  But  this  is  an  embarrassment  to  the 
chronicler  and  commentator.  When  dealing  with  such  a 
subject  as  that  we  have  now  under  consideration,  it  is  the 
cumulative  effect  which  tells.  In  order  to  apprize  the  citi- 
zen of  the  extent  to  which  his  rights  have  been  abrogated 
the  whole  picture  should  be  placed  before  his  eyes ;  whereas 
we  cannot  set  out  again  all  those  Acts  of  Parliament  and 
Proclamations  and  Regulations  which  have  already  been 
discussed  in  the  foregoing  issues  of  this  Review.  We  must 
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ask  the  reader,  therefore,  to  remember  them  as  well  as 
possible,  and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  new  infractions  upon 
liberty  set  out  in  the  succeeding  pages  are  only  additional 
to  a  long  list. 

Attention  should  first  be  directed  to  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  (Amendment)  (No  3)  Act,  191 5  which  received  the 
Royal  assent  on  19th  May,  191 5.  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts 
appear  with  almost  the  periodical  frequency  of  weekly 
journals;  they  are  far  more  frequent  than  the  issue  of 
quarterly  reviews.  Between  the  8th  of  August  last  and  the 
19th  of  May  there  have  been  no  fewer  than  five  Acts  placed 
upon  the  Statute  book  under  this  title.  We  hope  we  have 
shown  in  our  previous  issues  the  mischievousness  and  lack 
of  necessity  of  the  first  four;  but  at  any  rate  they  had  this 
small  excuse:  they  lived  up  to  their  title;  they  were  con- 
cerned with  the  defence  of  the  realm,  even  if  concerned  in  a 
wrong  way.  For  No.  5  not  even  that  excuse  can  be  pleaded. 
The  Government,  having  got  hold  of  a  good  catchy  title, 
has  determined  to  run  it  hard,  and  to  use  it  as  a  cloak  for 
all  sorts  of  strange  proposals.  But  really  Mr  George's 
phrase-making  fertility  should  have  risen  to  a  fresh  title 
for  the  particular  piece  of  legislation  we  are  now  discussing. 
Something  like  the  Teetotal  Zealots'  Relief  Act  or  the 
Socialism  for  Drinkers  Act  would  have  been  more  applicable. 
For  this  statute  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  defence  of  the 
Realm.  It  would  not  defend  the  realm  from  a  regiment  of 
ants.  Its  purpose  is  simply  to  introduce  more  bureaucratic 
fussiness,  more  interference  with  the  habits  of  ordinary 
sober  people,  more  opportunities  for  harassing  and  con- 
fiscating a  legitimate  trade.  When  Ministers  mistake  this 
sort  of  thing  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostiHties 
no  wonder  the  war  drags. 

It  is  well  to  remember  the  origin  of  the  Act.  In  November 
last  Mr  George,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  proposed 
some  additional  heavy  taxation  upon  beer,  designed  to 
increase  the  price  by  a  penny  a  pint;  and  he  recommended 
this  proposal  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  explaining 
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that  beer  was  practically  a  temperance  drink,  and  pointing 
the  moral  that  with  every  glass  of  beer  a  man  drank  he  would 
be  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  war.  The  teetotal  faction 
could  not  conceal  its  fury  at  this  Balaam-like  defection  of 
its  prophet.  So  Mr  George  had  to  make  his  recantation. 
He  went  on  the  28th  February  to  Bangor  to  do  it — 
appropriately,  for  the  Bangor  neighbourhood  was  the  scene 
of  his  early  efforts  as  a  teetotal  organizer.  He  took  with 
him  on  his  journey  the  disquieting  thought  that  the  delay 
in  the  production  of  munitions  must  soon  become  matter  of 
public  knowledge;  and  the  discovery  of  a  scapegoat  in 
advance  would  be  a  convenience.  With  his  ready  ingenuity 
he  found  a  way  of  combining  the  two  purposes,  and  so  his 
Sabbath  audience,  and  the  country  the  next  day,  were 
startled  with  the  notorious  Lure  of  the  Drink  speech. 
Then  he  received  a  deputation  from  some  north-eastern 
shipowners,  some  of  whose  men  were  showing  signs  of 
slackness  as  the  result  of  overwork  and  high  pay,  and  a  few 
of  them  drinking  more  than  was  good  for  them.  On  this 
flimsy  ground  total  prohibition  of  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  liquors  throughout  the  country  was  mooted. 
Exalted  circles  were  induced  too  hurriedly  to  back  the  total 
abstinence  movement.  And  Mr  George  had  to  "  make 
"  good."  He  discussed  with  the  Cabinet  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gant proposals,  ranging  from  total  prohibition  to  State 
purchase  of  breweries.  But  by  this  time  the  Cabinet  was 
beginning  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  the 
movement — widespread  drunkenness  delaying  the  output 
of  munitions — was  a  wild  allegation,  with  very  little  foun- 
dation in  fact.  The  working  classes  were  showing  signs  of 
resentment  at  being  made  the  butt  of  these  charges;  and 
public  opinion  generally,  which  had  been  misled  and 
frightened  at  first,  was  getting  a  clearer  view  of  the  posi- 
tion. Mr  George's  promised  statement  of  legislation  had 
to  be  postponed  more  than  once;  and  on  the  very  day  when 
it  was  made  the  Cabinet  was  still  discussing,  with  hesi- 
tation, the  alternative  suggestions  of  their  now  worried 
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Chancellor,  who  eventually  went  down  to  the  House,  and 
on  Thursday  the  29th  April  made  what  was  perhaps  the 
worst  and  most  unconvincing  speech  in  his  oratorical 
history.  That  was  not  surprising,  for  the  Cabinet  had  left 
of  his  proposals  only  a  jumble  of  grotesque  measures  of 
penal  taxation  and  partial  prohibition,  including  such 
gems  as  a  special  duty  upon  the  champagne  to  which  the 
British  Workman  is  so  unfortunately  addicted,  and  the 
stoppage  of  the  trade  in  which  would  have  been  so  helpful 
to  our  ruined  Allies  at  Rheims.  The  proposals  pleased 
nobody;  and  not  even  Mr  George  could  make  beHeve  that 
he  was  going  to  push  them  through  even  the  present 
obsequious  House  of  Commons.  The  evidence  of  drunken- 
ness on  which  they  were  based  was  afterwards  published 
in  a  White  Paper,  and  then  proved  to  be  its  own  refutation. 
The  proposals  had  to  be  withdrawn,  and  Mr  George 
experienced  a  defeat  which  would  have  hustled  any  ordinary 
politician  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life. 

But  Mr  George  saved  something  from  the  wreck.  Part 
of  it  he  embodied  in  the  misnamed  Act  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  the  other  part  in  the  Immature  Spirits  (Re- 
striction) Act,  to  be  presently  referred  to. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Act.  It  provides  (s.  i)  that  "  where 
"  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  "  (we  are  beginning  to  know 
that  phrase  for  conferring  a  dictatorship  upon  a  political 
bureaucrat)  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  purpose  of  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  present  war  "  that  the  sale  and 
"  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  in  any  area  should  be 
"  controlled  by  the  State  on  the  ground  that  war  material 
"  is  being  made  or  loaded  or  unloaded  or  dealt  with  in 
"  transit  in  the  area,  or  that  men  belonging  to  His  Majesty's 
"  naval  or  military  forces  are  assembled  in  the  area  " 
(virtually  the  whole  country),  then,  by  Order  in  Council, 
more  Regulations  may  be  made  to  achieve  the  purpose, 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  twelve  months  after.  Then 
follows  a  conspectus  of  the  nature  of  the  regulations;  and, 
as  they  have  been  issued,  we  may  go  straight  to  them. 
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First,  a  Board  is  established,  described  with  needless 
offensiveness  as  the  Central  Control  Board  (Liquor  Traffic). 
It  is  entirely  the  creature  of  Mr  George,  as  it  consists  of 
"  a  chairman  and  such  persons  as  the  Minister  of  Munitions 
"  may  from  time  to  time  appoint."  The  first  appointments 
contain  the  names  of  one  or  two  gentlemen  who  have 
"  come  out  "  as  advocates  of  violent  teetotalism  and  of  one 
or  two  Socialists.  The  Bureaucratic  element  is  also  there, 
so  the  purpose  of  the  Act  is  not  to  suffer  from  colourless 
administration.  Nor  from  inconvenient  exponents  of 
liberty;  for  no  name  associated  with  the  defence  of  personal 
freedom  is  to  be  found.  Nor  are  the  industries  concerned 
represented  further  than  by  a  gentleman  who  was  re- 
cently a  railway  hotel  manager. 

Regulation  No  2*  sets  out  the  powers  of  the  Board  to 
control  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  Board  may  direct  the  closing 
of  any  licensed  premises  or  club ;  regulate  the  hours  during 
which  they  may  remain  open,  whether  for  the  supply  of 
liquor  or  otherwise,  prohibit  the  sale  or  supply  of  any 
specified  kind  of  liquor  in  any  licensed  premises  or  club  in 
the  area;  impose  any  conditions  or  restrictions  upon  sale 
it  may  choose;  regulate  the  introduction  into  and  transport 
within  the  area  of  intoxicating  liquor;  and  require  the 
business  in  any  licensed  premises  to  be  carried  on  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  Board.  These  orders  may  apply 
to  all  licensed  premises  and  clubs  within  the  area  dealt  with, 
or  to  such  of  them  as  the  Board  may  select  for  its  attentions. 
Contravention  of  any  provisions  made  under  these  powers 
is  a  summary  offence,  punishable  by  six  months'  hard 
labour,  plus  a  fine  of  _£ioo,  and  the  forfeiture  of  any  goods 
involved  in  the  case. 

All  this  may  be  very  admirable  from  the  teetotallers' 
standpoint.  It  may,  in  their  view,  be  magnificent.  But  it  is 
not  war.  And  from  the  standpoint  of  Jones,  the  average 
man,  it  is  irritating  and  purposeless  tyranny.  He  may  find 

*  The  Regulations  are  dated  loth  June,  1915,  and  were  published  in  a 
supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of  Friday,  nth  June,  1915. 
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his  customary  house  of  call  closed  against  him;  and  if  he 
flies  for  refuge  to  his  club,  he  may  find  that  sanctum  of 
liberty,  that  home  from  home,  also  shut  against  him,  at 
the  whim  of  Mr  George's  nominees.  By  such  endurance  is 
poor  Jones  to  "  do  his  bit  "  towards  helping  Britain  to 
victory. 

Or,  perhaps,  Jones's  favourite  landlord  or  club  steward 
is  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  State  functionary.  And 
Jones  will  be  left  to  wonder  whether  the  reason  is  the 
desire  to  increase,  at  a  time  when  economy  is  urged  on 
everybody  else,  the  over-swollen  and  overpaid  ranks  of 
officialism,  or  whether  there  is  some  idea  that  the  presence 
of  a  bureaucratic  functionary  will  hold  Jones  back  from  the 
facile  descent  into  alcoholism  which  would  otherwise  be  his 
fate.  Apparently  this  last  supposition  is  the  motive  under- 
lying Regulation  No  3,  which  empowers  the  Board  to 
prohibit  the  retail  sale  in  licensed  premises,  or  the  supply 
in  clubs,  of  intoxicating  liquor — except  by  itself.  The  land- 
lord or  the  steward  may  uncork  the  soda  water;  but  the 
Board  will  superintend  the  modicum  of  whisky.  Who, 
after  this,  shall  say  that  we  have  not  a  magnificent  organiza- 
tion of  national  service  wherewith  to  defeat  the  Germans? 

But  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  Regulation  No.  4.  As 
Mrs  Jones  has  often  informed  her  spouse,  he  is  much  too 
fond  of  wasting  his  money  upon  those  friends  of  his  who 
never  do  anything  for  him.  He  will  do  so  no  more.  A 
grandmaternal  Government  will  now  see  to  that.  "  The 
"  Board  may  by  order  make  such  provisions  as  they  think 
"  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  the  practice  of  '  treat- 
"  '  ing  '  within  the  area;  and  if  any  person  contravenes 
"  the  provisions  of  any  such  order  he  shall  be  guilty,  etc.. 


"  etc." 


Smith  brings  Jones  news  of  the  latest  submarine  catch 
in  the  Channel.  And  Jones,  suffused  with  patriotic  joy 
says,  "  Hooray!  Have  a  drink,  old  chap."  But  Nemesis  is 
near.  Before  Smith  can  decide  what  it  shall  be  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Military  Policeman  is  upon  Jones's  shoulder, 
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and  he  is  haled  off  to  durance  vile.  And  when,  next  morning 
Jones  stands  in  the  dock  apologeticall)^  miserable,  while 
the  stipendiary  glares  over  his  spectacles  at  "  a  man  like 
"  you,  of  apparently  respectable  position  and  good  edu- 
"  cation — instead  of  which  you  actually  tempt  a  friend  to 
"  have  a  drink^''  Jones,  withering  beneath  the  magisterial 
rebuke  and  sentence,  has  one  gleam  of  consolation:  as  he 
is  led  from  the  dock  Smith  is  ushered  into  it,  to  answer 
a  charge  of  having,  contrary  to  No.  i8  of  the  Consolidated 
Regulations,  without  lawful  authority  collected  and  com- 
municated information  with  respect  to  the  conduct  or  the 
supposed  conduct,  of  naval  or  military  operations,  to  wit, 
the  capture  of  a  submarine. 

The  earlier  of  these  Liquor  Regulations,  it  will  have  been 
seen,  are  intended  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  teetotal 
fanatic.  But  the  Socialistic  section  has  also  to  be  appeased. 
Their  turn  comes  with  the  series  of  Regulations  beginning 
with  No.  5,  which  provides  that  the  Board  may  itself, 
or  by  its  agents,  establish  and  maintain  refreshment  rooms 
"  for  the  sale  and  supply  of  refreshments  (including,  if 
"  thought  fit,  the  sale  or  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor) 
"  to  the  general  public,  or  to  any  particular  class  of  persons 
"  or  to  persons  employed  in  any  particular  industry."  This 
is  just  common  Socialism,  for  there  is  no  necessity  for 
State  trading  in  the  matter.  Where  there  is  a  refreshment 
room  trade  to  be  done,  there  are  always  traders  ready  to 
undertake  it,  even  in  these  days  of  attempted  ostracism  of 
the  licensed  victualler.  It  cannot  seriously  be  suggested 
that  bureaucratic  functionaries  would  provide  better  or 
cheaper  refreshments  than  private  traders:  that  would  be 
to  contradict  universal  experience.  The  only  other  reason 
which  could  be  adduced  is  that  private  traders  encourage 
drunkenness;  but  the  law  provides  that  they  shall  not, 
and  chief  constables  testify  that  they  do  not,  do  anything 
of  the  sort. 

But  the  Regulations  do  not  stay  at  power  to  establish 
State  refreshment  rooms.   No.   6  gives  power  to  acquire 
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from   their   owners   licensed  houses   already  in   existence, 

"  compulsorily  or  by  agreement."  The-  "  compulsion  "  is 

obvious  any  way;  for  if  Jones,  the  owner  of  a  house,  refuses 

to  hand  it  over  to  the  Board,  he  knows  the  alternative  to 

which  he  would  expose  himself:  the  Board  may  order  the 

house  to  be  closed,  or  impose  such  restrictions  upon  the 

business  as  would  make  it  unprofitable.  The  "  agreement  " 

is  not  so  obvious.  An  agreement  implies  reciprocal  dealing 

on  equal  terms,  and  a  fair  price  for  the  thing  purchased. 

But  under  this  Act  and  the  Regulations  Jones  must  sell 

his  business  for  any  price,  however  inadequate,  which  the 

Board  may  choose  to  offer.  There  is  not  a  word  about  the 

proper  assessment  of  value,  or  even  a  hint  that  the  Board 

would  be  expected  to  pay  a  fair  price.  On  the  contrary,  a 

proviso  to  Regulation  No.  6  gives  the  Board  power,  in  lieu 

of  acquiring  an  interest,  to  "  take  possession  of  the  premises 

'  and  any  plant  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  business  carried 

'  on  therein,  for  all  or  any  part  of  the  period  during  which 

'  the  Regulations  take  effect,  and  use  them  for  the  sale  or 

'  supply  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  for  the  purpose  of  any 

'  of  the  other  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board."  And  again, 

not  a  word  about  compensation.  These  are  the  methods 

of  the  highwayman.  All  the  Board  has  to  do  is  to  serve  a 

notice  upon  Jones  of  its  intention,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 

days   the  fee-simple  passes    automatically  to   the   Board. 

(R.7.) 

After  this,  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
there  is  another  Regulation — No.  9 — headed  "  Immunity 
from  Licensing  Law,"  and  that  the  Regulation  lives  up  to 
its  title.  The  Board  can  run  its  public  house  without  any 
licence,  and  without  faying  any  duty,  and  "  shall  not  be 
"  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  relating  to 
"  licensing,  or  to  any  restrictions  imposed  by  law  upon 
"  persons  carrying  on  such  business."  And  the  Board  may 
(R.  10)  "  provide  or  authorize  the  provision  of  such  enter- 
"  tainment  or  recreation  for  persons  frequenting  the 
"  premises  as  the  Board  may  think  fit,  and  ...  no  licence 
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shall  be  necessary,  and  no  restrictions  imposed  by  law  on 
"  the  provision  of  the  entertainment  or  recreation  in  ques- 
"  tion  shall  apply,  except  to  such  extent,  if  any,  as  the 
"  Board  may  direct."  Postal  and  Banking  facilities  may  also 
be  afforded  on  the  premises  to  persons  frequenting  them. 
(R.II.) 

Our  friend  Boniface  Jones  has  had  rather  a  hard  life  of 
it.  He  has  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  justices  to  let 
him  have  a  licence  at  all;  he  had  to  pay  half  the  annual  value 
of  the  premises  as  licence  duty  when  he  got  it;  he  was  sub- 
ject to  myriad  and  meticulous  provisions  as  to  the  times 
and  manner  of  conducting  his  business,  the  infraction  of 
any  one  of  which  imperilled  his  whole  livelihood;  if  he 
provided  any  kind  of  games  for  his  customers,  the  police 
warned  him  that  the  provision  must  cease,  or  they  would 
make  it  hot  for  him;  if  he  installed  a  pianoforte  to  sooth  the 
savage  breasts  of  his  clients,  he  was  threatened  with 
penalties,  unless  he  obtained  a  music  licence,  and  applica- 
tion for  a  music  licence  was  generally  refused;  if  he  allowed 
the  habitues  of  his  house  to  use  his  telephone,  the  police 
told  him  to  take  it  away,  as  its  presence  encouraged  people 
to  visit  the  house.  And  when  Boniface  Jones  grumbled,  and 
said  that  all  the  forces  of  the  State  were  in  a  league  of  spite 
against  him,  to  prevent  him  from  earning  his  living,  he  was 
told,  sometimes  gently  but  always  firmly,  that  his  money 
was  needed  to  carry  on  the  country's  business,  and  that  the 
restrictions  were  necessary  to  prevent  intemperance.  And 
now,  when  his  business  is  grabbed  from  him  by  Mr  George's 
bureaucracy,  at  a  time  when  far  more  money  is  needed  to 
carry  on  the  country's  business,  and  when  the  teetotal 
members  of  the  Board  have  agitated  the  country  for 
further  restrictions  as  necessary  to  prevent  intemperance, 
this  same  Board  is  exempted  from  any  licence  duty  (thus 
reducing  the  State's  income),  and  from  all  the  restrictions 
necessary  to  temperance,  and  it  is  specially  allowed  to 
encourage  the  public  by  indirect  ways  to  frequent  the 
State-owned  public  house!  Is  there  any  end  to  the  injustice, 
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the  illogicality  and  the  hypocrisy  of  our  bureaucratic 
despots? 

Regulation  No.  12  hints  that  the  Board  proposes  to 
encourage  adulteration  by  ordering  a  reduction  in  the 
strength  of  spirits.  This  childish  fraud  upon  the  public 
will,  we  may  suppose,  put  money  in  somebody's  pocket, 
and  will  force  the  consumer  to  buy  more,  and  water  less. 
The  only  other  effect  of  this  regulation  will  be  to  encourage 
the  art  of  adulteration,  and  to  lower,  if  that  be  possible,  the 
reputation  of  its  authors. 

The  reader  will  now  suppose  that  the  tale  of  the  Board's 
powers  has  been  told.  Not  quite.  Even  the  above  list  has  not 
satisfied  Mr  George's  appetite.  Regulation  No.  15  empowers 
the  Board  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  the  licensing  justices, 
and  to  grant  licences  to  such  persons  as  it  may  choose. 
Why  miss  any  opportunity  of  practising  patronage? 

Another  interesting  regulation  may  be  noted.  The  Board, 
in  casting  round  for  houses  worth  seizure,  naturally  covets 
access  to  the  licensee's  trading  books,  so  that  it  may  choose 
the  most  profitable.  So  Regulation  No.  18  confers  upon  any 
person  appointed  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose,  authority 
to  enter  a  licensed  house,  "  if  need  be  by  force,"  to  inspect 
the  premises,  and  "  to  demand  the  production  of  and  to 
"  inspect  and  take  copies  of  or  extracts  from  any  books  or 
"  documents  relating  to  the  business  carried  on  therein, 
*'  and  to  take  samples  of  any  intoxicating  liquor  found 
"  therein."  And  this  inspector  is  a  formidable  inquisitor. 
Any  obstruction  of  the  gentleman,  or  refusal  to  answer  his 
questions,  or  to  produce  any  document  he  wants,  or  any 
hiding  of  the  truth,  is  made  one  of  the  six-months-hard- 
labour  and  hundred-pound  fine  offences  which  are  created 
to  ensure  docility  to  the  new  despotism.  (R.  19.)  Any  at- 
tempt to  obstruct,  or  the  inducing  of  another  person  to  do 
so,  is  subject  to  like  penalties.  Therefore,  if  Boniface  Jones, 
before  going  out  to  admire  the  new  poster  urging  him  to 
fight  for  freedom,  tells  the  barmaid  not  to  answer  strangers' 
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questions  in  his  absence,  or  to  show  them  his  private  books, 
he  may  find  himself  in  gaol  for  six  months  for  his  criminal 
act.  (R.  20.) 

It  is  not  only  the  public  house  which  the  Board  may 
acquire  on  its  own  terms.  The  power  extends  to  "  any 
"  licensed  or  other  premises,"  the  significance  of  which 
phrase  the  reader  may  miss  upon  a  hasty  perusal;  but  if 
he  turns  to  Regulation  No.  23,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
notice  to  be  given  by  the  Board  to  the  Excise  Commis- 
sioners of  its  predatory  intentions,  he  will  there  be  startled 
to  read,  "  the  Board,  before  acquiring  any  licensed  premises 
"  or  club,  etc."  And  Jones,  who  has  served  faithfully  on  the 
Club  Committee  all  these  years,  will  gaze  ruefully  round  the 
old  smoking  room,  and  wonder  if  even  his  bed  will  be  left 
to  his  own  occupancy  for  long. 

Hitherto  the  police  have  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the 
licensees  of  public  houses.  Now  the  position  is  reversed. 
"  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  police  to  enforce  . . .  any  orders 
"  ofthe  Board."  (R.  24.) 

We  may  now  glance  at  the  other  piece  of  wreckage  which 
Mr  Lloyd  George  salved  from  his  "  temperance  "  proposals 
— the  Immature  Spirits  (Restriction)  Act  which  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  19th  May,  191 5.  Its  purpose  is  dis- 
closed in  the  first  sub-section  of  the  first  section:  "  No 
"  British  or  foreign  spirits  shall  be  delivered  for  home 
"  consumption  unless  they  have  been  warehoused  for  a 
"  period  of  at  least  three  years."  We  all  like  to  think  our 
whisky  is  old,  and  if  it  is  a  pot-still  brand  it  is  desirable, 
in  the  interests  of  our  livers,  that  it  should  be  old.  Expert 
opinion  varies  as  to  whether  age  makes  any  difference  to  a 
patent-still  spirit.  And,  considering  how  largely  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  patent-still  are  used,  it  would  have  been  more 
statesmanlike  to  have  had  an  inquiry  instituted  before 
determining  the  answer  by  legislation.  Or,  if  Mr  George 
couldn't  wait,  it  would  have  been  better,  instead  of  enacting 
prohibition,  to  have  instituted  a  sliding  scale  in  the  duty, 
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beginning  at  the  top  end  with  the  newest  spirit.  That 
would  have  been  popular,  and  perhaps  beneficial,  and 
would  not  have  been  tyrannical. 

It  has  been  left  to  the  Manchester  Guardian*  a  supporter 
of  Mr  George's  temperance  policy,  to  point  out  an  "  un- 
"  expected  result  of  this  Act."  "  Most  chemists,"  we  are 
told,  "  sell  spirits  of  wine — which  are  immature  spirits — 
"  and  now  watch  must  be  kept  on  these  traders,  both  as 
"  to  the  source  from  which  they  obtain  the  spirit  and  its 
"  ultimate  destination  on  leaving  their  hands.  ...  If  this 
"  be  not  done  there  is  an  obvious  source  of  evasion  of  the 
"  Act,  as  was  the  case  notably  in  Glasgow  some  years  ago, 
"  when  the  revenue  was  evaded  over  methylated  spirits. 
"  .  .  .  It  was  bought  by  topers  in  Scotland  in  the  late 
"  hours  of  Saturday  night  after  the  taverns  were  shut." 
The  moral  is,  reduce  restrictions  to  a  minimum.  But  our 
present  rulers  insist  upon  increasing  them  to  the  maximum. 


A  new  regulation  dealing  with  a  new  subject-matter 
calls  for  notice.  In  our  common  law  an  evil  mind  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  an  act  criminal,  except  in  the  extreme 
case  of  manslaughter;  if  the  act  be  done  by  inadvertence  or 
through  stupidity,  then,  however  disastrous  its  consequences 
short  of  causing  death,  it  is  not  a  crime.  The  man  com- 
mitting the  act  has,  however,  rightly  to  pay  damages  to  any 
sufferer  from  his  mistake;  but  he  is  not  punished  or  branded 
as  a  criminal.  Our  war-time  rulers  have  now  changed  all 
that,  and  have  extended  the  special  doctrine  of  manslaughter 
to  acts  which  do  not  cause  death.  On  the  4th  of  June  was 
promulgated  what  is  known  as  Regulation  No.  38a.  It 
provides  that  if  any  vessel  causes  any  injury  by  collision  or 
otherwise  to  any  ship  belonging  to  or  engaged  in  His 
Majesty's  service,  or  to  any  person  on  board,  or  is  so  navi- 
gated or  managed  as  to  cause  danger  of  collision  with  any 
such  ship,  the  master  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  vessel 
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"  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  these  Regulations." 
His  only  chance  of  escape  from  imprisonment  is  proof  that 
the  collision  or  the  danger  of  it  was  not  caused  by  his  failure 
to  keep  a  proper  look-out  or  to  observe  the  Rules  for  pre- 
venting collisions  at  sea  or  any  harbour  regulations,  or  to 
take  the  precautions  required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of 
seamen  or  the  special  circumstances. 

This  is  a  perilous  innovation,  and  a  dangerous  extension 
of  the  manslaughter  doctrine.  So  sacred  does  the  law  hold 
human  life  that  if  a  man,  when  doing  an  unlawful  act, 
accidentally  kills  another,  or,  though  the  act  be  not  in  itself 
unlawful,  yet  does  it  with  culpable  negligence,  and  the  death 
of  another  person  results,  he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  man- 
slaughter. But  neither  injuring  another  without  killing,  nor 
damaging  another's  property,  is  a  crime,  if  the  intent  to 
injure  be  absent.  Frequenters  of  the  Admiralty  Court  may 
listen  daily  to  cases  of  collision  in  which  the  charge  brought 
by  the  owner  of  the  lost  or  injured  vessel  is  that  the  master 
of  the  offending  ship,  or  his  servants,  caused  the  collision 
by  porting  his  helm  at  the  wrong  moment,  by  travelling  too 
fast  in  thick  weather,  or  by  doing  or  not  doing  one  of  the 
hundred  and  one  things  which  are  more  or  less  dealt  with 
in  the  Official  Collision  Rules  or  the  local  rules  of  some  port 
authority,  or  which  are  in  some  way  contrary  to  good  sea- 
manship. It  frequently,  perhaps  usually,  happens  that 
both  vessels  did  something  which  good  seamanship  or  the 
Official  Rules  would  condemn  as  mistakes  or  thoughtless- 
ness, because  it  is  so  easy  to  make  a  mistake  when  having 
to  act  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  so  difficult  to  main- 
tain always  a  high  pitch  of  vigilance  during  the  monotony  of 
navigation;  but  the  vessel  in  fault  has  to  pay  damages  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  or  injury  which  has  been  suffered 
by  the  fault.  The  master  or  officer  responsible  for  the 
mistake  or  negligence  has,  of  course,  to  square  his  accounts 
with  his  owners. 

But  now,  under  this  Regulation,  the  master  who,  con- 
fronted suddenly  with  a  situation  demanding  an   instant 
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decision,  and  trying  to  read  at  the  same  time  the  mind  of  the 
navigating  officer  of  the  other  vessel,  attempts  to  cross  when 
it  is  too  late,  or  to  pass  to  starboard  when  he  should  go  to 
port,  with  a  resultant  collision,  is  to  be  sent  to  prison  as  a 
criminal  (though  he  did  his  mistaken  best,  and  although 
no  life  is  lost)  if  the  vessel  into  which  he  bumps  is  in  His 
Majesty's  service.  What  possible  difference  can  it  make  to 
the  culpability  of  the  act  that  the  vessel  was  a  naval  ship, 
or  engaged  for  the  time  being  in  naval  work?  Captain 
Jones  may  still  break  the  Rules,  and  ram  his  way  through 
merchant  shipping,  and  remain  a  free  man.  But  a  bump 
into  a  destroyer  or  a  navy  collier  will  cost  him  his  liberty. 
Nay,  there  need  be  no  bump  at  all.  If  he  has  so  navigated 
his  vessel  that  a  collision  might,  in  the  opinion  of  a  magis- 
trate, have  resulted,  though  in  fact  it  did  not.  Captain 
Jones  is  still  liable  to  answer  for  his  crime.  Perhaps  our 
rulers  meditate  a  further  extension  of  this  doctrine.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  alarming.  Mrs  Jones,  for  instance,  likes  to  potter 
down  the  road  on  her  bicycle,  but  she  is  apt  to  lose  her 
nerve  when  confronted  with  a  traffic  problem  requiring 
immediate  solution;  she  sees  a  gallant  officer  crossing  the 
road,  gets  flustered,  and  turns  to  her  near  instead  of  to  her 
off  side.  The  gallant  officer  is  slightly  damaged — or  there 
was  a  danger  that  he  would  be  damaged.  Mrs  Jones  is 
cast  into  prison — or  will  be  when  the  application  of  this 
new  doctrine  is  logically  completed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  other  extensions  and 
alterations  have  been  made  in  the  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations — which  may  be  just  briefly  referred  to  here — 
not  necessarily  for  criticism,  but  to  fill  out  the  details  in 
our  map  of  the  new  Martial  Law. 

Our  last  illustration,  being  of  a  maritime  character, 
serves  to  remind  us  of  the  numerous  "  notices  to  mariners  " 
which  diversify  the  pages  of  the  London  Gazette.  This  is  a 
time  of  the  year  when  Jones  cogitates  a  holiday,  and,  may 
be,  his  tastes  are  aquatic.  In  that  case  we  would  advise  him 
to  get  some  acquaintance  with  these  Notices  to  Mariners, 
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lest  his  search  for  sea  breezes  lands  him  into  trouble.  If,  to 
take  one  instance,  he  consults  the  Gazette  of  the  25th  June, 
he  will  find  that  his  right  of  locomotion  round  the  coast, 
even  in  a  small  pleasure-boat,  is  rigidly  restricted.  If  he  owns 
a  pleasure  craft,  he  must,  before  launching  it,  obtain  a 
permit  so  to  do  from  a  Divisional  Coast  Watching  Officer, 
through  the  medium  of  a  Station  Officer  at  a  Coastguard 
Station.  He  must  go  home  to  his  tea — that  is  to  say,  he 
must  not  be  afloat  later  than  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  or 
earlier  than  half  an  hour  before  sunrise;  and  if  caught  in  a 
fog,  he  must  return  to  shore  at  once.  Whatever  the  weather, 
he  must  not  venture  more  than  three  miles  from  the  shore. 
He  must  not  expect  to  get  a  blow  on  an  excursion  boat  this 
year.  "  No  excursion  traffic  is  allowed,  except  within  ports, 
"  creeks  and  rivers,  and  then  only  in  special  circumstances, 
"  by  written  permission  of  the  Commander-in-Chief." 

If  Jones  owns  pleasure-boats  for  business  purposes,  he 
must  take  great  care  that  he  hires  them  out  only  to  persons 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  Regulations.  He 
must  be  prepared  to  take  responsibility  for  them. 

These  Regulations  are  not  confined  to  the  danger  points 
on  the  East  coast.  Those  from  which  we  have  quoted  our 
illustrations  pertain,  for  example,  to  the  South-Western 
coast  from  Lyme  Regis  to  Start  Point;  and  similar  Regula- 
tions are  made  for  the  coast  right  away  round  the  Welsh 
shore  to  Bardsey  Island. 

To  return  from  pleasure  to  business.  Factories 
and  workshops  in  which  Government  work  is  being 
executed  are  exempt  from  the  Factory  and  Workshop 
Act.  (R.  6a.)  The  power  to  order  lights  to  be  extinguished 
or  obscured  is  extended  in  one  or  two  particulars,  such  as 
by  giving  the  right  of  entry  to  any  soldier  or  sailor  on 
sentry  or  patrol  duty  when  a  police  constable  is  not  avail- 
able, and  prohibiting  the  carrying  on  a  vehicle  of  lamps  with 
coloured  lights  (except  such  as  are  by  law  required  to  be 
carried)  or  lamps  which  are  capable  of  movement  inde- 
pendently of  the  movement  of  the  vehicle.  (Rs.  11,  12  and 
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1 2a.)  Then  there  are  new  regulations  as  regards  restrictions 
upon  persons  of  "  hostile  origin  or  associations."  (R.  14b.) 
Another  Regulation  (22a)  prohibits  the  possession  of  ciphers 
unless  they  are  proved  to  be  used  solely  for  legitimate 
purposes.  The  powers  of  search  of  houses,  etc.,  conferred 
upon  the  "  competent  naval  or  military  authority "  by 
No.  51  of  the  Consolidated  Regulations  is  extended  to 
police  constables.  Regulation  No.  58,  which  provides  for 
the  trial  and  sentence  of  offenders  against  the  Regulations 
by  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction,  has  now  an  important 
addendum  giving  to  the  court  power  to  exclude  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  public  during  any  part  of  the  hearing — 
though  the  sentence  itself  must  be  pronounced  in  public. 
This  power  is  being  used  freely.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  power, 
for  although  exclusion  may  in  some  cases  be  desirable  in 
the  public  interest,  yet  the  provision  makes  such  a  funda- 
mental break  with  our  traditional  judicial  procedure  that 
the  innovation  must  be  received,  if  not  with  a  sigh,  at  least 
with  much  misgiving.  The  magistrate  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  prosecution  when  it  demands  privacy,  and  the 
system  of  secret  trial  is  open  to  terrible  abuse.  Moreover, 
when  tacked  on  to  our  ordinary  judicial  procedure  in  this 
way  there  is  the  danger  of  creating  a  precedent. 

Regulations  of  the  kind  last  referred  to  would  cause  less 
uneasiness  if,  in  the  first  place,  one  could  trust  the  authori- 
ties more  implicitly  in  the  administrations  of  their  powers, 
and,  secondly,  if  all  these  essays  in  Martial  Law  were 
introduced  as  part  of  a  temporary  military  organization 
of  the  country,  leaving  the  form  and  body  of  our  law  un- 
affected, to  revive  automatically  in  full  operation  as  soon 
as  the  disturbance  of  the  military  necessity  has  ceased. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  these  new  powers, 
there  have  been  at  least  two  prosecutions  for  press  offences 
out  of  which  the  prosecution  emerged  very  badly.  Some 
time  ago  a  reporter  at  Portland,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
his  functions,  sent  his  paper  a  piece  of  news  which  the 
editor  pubhshed.  The  military  authorities  thought  the  news 
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ought  not  to  have  been  pubHshed,  and  they  not  only 
prosecuted  the  editor,  who  was  fined  ^lo,  but  they  also 
arrested  and  prosecuted  the  reporter,  and  he  was  fined  ^5. 
This  reporter  had  no  intent  to  do  any  harm;  there  was 
nothing  on  the  face  of  it  unfit  for  publication  in  his  news ; 
he  had  not  been  warned  by  anyone  not  to  send  it;  he 
naturally  assumed  that  if  it  ought  not  to  be  published  his 
editor,  who  had  the  Press  Bureau  instructions  (which  are 
issued  to  editors  but  not  to  reporters)  would  see  to  the 
matter.  And  it  also  appears  that  if  the  reporter  had  tele- 
graphed his  message,  the  censor  would  have  seen  and 
intercepted  it,  and  would  doubtless  have  stopped  it,  and 
the  reporter  would  not  have  been  prosecuted — unless 
there  was  an  intention  to  prosecute  him  for  "  collecting 
news."  But  because  he  sent  a  written  communication, 
which  reached  the  editor,  and  was  published,  the  unfor- 
tunate reporter  was  punished. 

More  recently,  aiming  at  much  bigger  game,  a  prosecu- 
tion was  undertaken  against  ^he  Times  for  publishing  a 
letter  contrasting  the  military  situation  in  France  with  the 
slackness  as  to  recruiting  alleged  to  be  observable  in  Eng- 
land. Yet  this  very  information  as  to  the  French  position, 
in  much  more  particular  form,  had  been  issued  oflftcially  by 
the  French  Government.  This  was  the  information  which 
The  Times  and  its  letter-writer.  Major  Richardson,  were 
prosecuted  for  publishing,  on  the  ground  that  the  informa- 
tion (already  in  more  detail  in  the  enemy's  hands)  might  be 
useful  to  the  enemy;  the  prosecution  may,  as  has  been 
publicly  suggested,  have  had  its  origin  in  personal  vindic- 
tiveness;  but  that  excuse,  if  it  be  the  explanation  of  the 
blunder,  does  not  help  to  reconcile  one  to  the  powers  which 
the  Government  has  taken  in  its  despotic  Regulations. 
One  would  like  to  think  that  the  bark  of  these  Regulations 
is  worse  than  their  bite ;  but  instances  like  these  show  that 
the  dog  has  rather  a  wild  habit  of  biting,  and  that  a  muzzle 
would  be  safer;  the  animal  can't  be  trusted. 

Yet  another  instance  of  determination  to  exercise  these 
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powers  may  be  quoted.  A  picture-house  proprietor  was 
recently  summoned  at  Liverpool  for  exhibiting  a  film 
entitled  "  A  Patriot  of  France,"  the  alleged  offence  being 
that  the  film  "  exhibited  too  much  of  the  morbid  and 
"  troubled  side  of  the  war  "!  Independent  witnesses  gave 
it  as  their  view  that  the  picture  would  stimulate  recruiting, 
and  the  stipendiary — wiser  than  the  poHce — dismissed  the 
summons.  But  the  possibility  of  such  a  prosecution  shows 
the  need  for  abolishing  these  fatuous  essays  in  Martial  Law. 
If  Jones  is  engaged  in  mercantile  trade  with  other 
countries,  he  should  take  heed  of  a  new  statute  called  the 
Customs  (Exportation  Restriction)  Act,  passed  on  the 
24th  June,  and  of  an  Order  in  Council  made  under  it  on  the 
same  day,  and  another  on  the  29th  June.  The  purpose  of  the 
Act  is  to  extend  the  Government's  powers  to  restrict 
exportation  of  arms  and  certain  other  articles  to  a  like  power 
in  respect  of  any  article  to  any  country,  "  unless  consigned 
"  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  authorized  by  or 
"  under  the  proclamation  to  receive  such  article;  "  and  the 
penalty  for  violation  of  any  such  prohibition  is  increased 
from  ^100  to  ;£5oo,  with  two  years'  hard  labour  as  an 
alternative.  The  first  proclamation  made  under  the  Act 
enumerates  a  number  of  things  and  places  to  be  added 
to  the  existing  prohibitory  lists,  such  as  the  exportation 
of  plates  to  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway  and 
Sweden.  The  second  proclamation  prohibits  all  exportation 
to  Holland,  except  when  consigned  to  a  body  called  the 
Netherlands  Oversea  Trust.  We  are  not  questioning  the 
desirability  of  this  new  power,  but  only  noting  it.  And  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  these  restrictions,  in  order  to  enforce 
our  point,  that,  with  so  many  inevitable  restrictions  upon 
the  conduct  of  "  business  as  usual,"  it  behoves  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  specially  careful  not  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
them  by  such  foolish  restrictions  as  some  of  those  we  have 
had  to  criticize. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  these  statutes  and  regula- 
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tions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ordinary  civilian ;  but,  in 
regard  particularly  to  what  we  have  said  as  to  the  piecemeal 
introduction  of  Martial  Law,  we  may  now  look  at  some 
further  enactments. 

Military  law  is  now  applied  to  a  certain  class  of  civilians, 
viz.,  to  merchant  seamen  serving  on  board  a  British  ship 
which  belongs  to  or  is  chartered  or  requisitioned  by  the 
Admiralty.  Regulation  39a  declares  that  if  a  seaman  so 
employed  neglects  or  refuses  without  reasonable  cause  to 
join  his  ship  or  proceed  to  sea,  or  deserts,  or  is  absent  at  any 
time  without  leave,  or  joins  his  ship  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
ness, so  that  the  performance  of  his  duties  or  the  navigation 
of  the  ship  is  thereby  impeded,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  the  Regulations;  and  the  master,  mate  or 
owner  of  the  ship  may,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  a 
police  constable,  forcibly  put  the  deserter  or  absentee  on 
board.  The  exercise  of  these  powers  is  not  to  be  subject  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts 
upon  the  exercise  of  similar  powers.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  we  are  objecting  to  this  Regulation:  we  simply  note  it 
as  a  partial  instalment  of  the  National  Service  idea. 

The  Compulsory  Service  idea  appears  in  an  enactment 
relating  to  the  police  force.  Section  2  of  the  Police  (Emer- 
gency Provisions)  Act,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
19th  May,  191 5,  provides  that  no  constable  shall,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  present  war,  be  entitled  without  a 
medical  certificate  to  retire  on  his  pension,  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  chief  officer  of  his  force.  Again,  we  are  not 
objecting;  but  two  comments  inevitably  arise.  The  first — 
a  minor  one,  though  it  has  substance — is  that  the  giving  to 
the  chief  officer  the  power  to  allow  a  particular  policeman 
to  retire,  opens  the  door  to  unfair  discrimination.  The 
other — and  a  pregnant  comment — takes  the  form  of  a 
question :  why  should  this  forcible  retention  of  one  class  of 
time-expired  civil  servants  not  be  applied  all  round?  The 
same  consideration — the  freeing  of  younger  men  for  military 
service  by  keeping  on  the  older  men  who  are  still  fit  for  their 
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work — applies  to  Somerset  House  or  the  Home  Office  as 
well  as  to  Scotland  Yard,  to  clerks  as  well  as  to  policemen. 

An  Act  affecting  the  Army  may  be  noted.  Section  83  of 
the  Army  Act  guarantees  the  soldier  against  forced  transfer 
from  the  corps  in  which  he  is  serving  unless  it  be  done 
within  three  months  of  his  attestation  or  in  some  special 
circumstances,  like  medical  unfitness  for  foreign  service, 
and  then  it  must  be  to  another  corps  of  the  same  branch  or 
arm  of  the  service.  The  value  of  this  privilege  is  obvious:  it 
protects  a  man  from  being  removed  against  his  will  from 
the  companionship  of  the  comrades  whom  he  has  got  to 
know,  and  from  being  put  to  a  kind  of  soldiering  different 
from  that  of  his  choice,  and  it  encourages  es-prit  de  corps,  and 
so  makes  for  military  efficiency.  But  the  new  Army  (Trans- 
fers) Act,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  19th  May, 
191 5,  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  military  efficiency 
during  the  present  war  may  be  served  by  abrogating  the 
privilege;  and  it  accordingly  enacts  that,  notwithstanding 
the  Army  Act  under  which  soldiers  have  enlisted,  the  soldier 
may,  without  his  consent,  be  transferred  to  any  corps,  even 
though  that  corps  is  of  another  arm  or  branch  of  the  service. 
After  the  war  he  may,  if  he  likes,  obtain  a  retransfer.  Here, 
again,  we  have  the  principle  of  compulsory  service  applied. 
The  army  can  hardly  be  called  voluntary  when  a  man  who 
enlists  as  a  gunner  is  liable  to  be  sent,  willy-nilly,  into  the 
Infantry,  or  an  Army  Service  Corps  man  into  the  Flying 
Corps.  Prompt  advantage  was  taken  of  this  Act  to  order  the 
amalgamation  in  France  of  battalions  which  had  fallen 
below  a  certain  strength.  This  was  objectionable  to  a  soldier 
in  the  Regular  Army;  it  has  naturally  been  resented  still 
more  by  the  Territorials.  Happily,  Lord  Kitchener,  in 
response  to  Lord  Derby's  representations,  had  the  wisdom 
to  cancel  the  order. 

So  we  come  to  the  gist  of  our  criticisms  against  the  intro- 
duction of  Martial  Law  into  this  country.   Despite   the 
impatient  cries  for  compulsory  military  service,  no  sufficient 
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case  has  yet  been  made  out  for  so  immense  a  departure  from, 
and  reversal  of,  all  our  national  traditions  and  so  vast  an 
interference  with  that  free  development  of  capacities  which 
has  hitherto  stood  us  in  such  good  stead.  Rather  the  case 
has  been  made  out  for  adhering  to  our  secular  traditions  of 
free  service.  It  has  been  made  out  by  the  three  millions  of 
men  whom  the  Government  has  taken  power  to  raise  for  the 
Army  and  will  assuredly  raise  as  easily  as  it  raised  the  first 
half  million.  It  has  been  made  out  especially  by  nearly  a 
million  of  volunteer  English  soldiers  already  abroad  and 
fighting  with  even  more  than  the  traditional  courage  of  men 
whose  limbs  were  made  in  England.  And,  if  a  further  and — 
for  the  Government  and  its  generals — perhaps  the  most 
important  fact  is  to  be  considered,  it  is  this:  that  compulsory 
service,  which  takes  all  alike,  the  fighting  man  and  the 
peaceable  man,  the  hero  and  the  coward,  always  tends  to 
dilute  the  compulsory  or  conscript  army  with  cowardice, 
and  always  gives  an  army  so  much  inferior  in  fighting 
power  to  that  which  is  filled  by  free-will  volunteers,  that 
only  in  the  last  extremity  and  only  when  the  voluntary 
system  has  wholly  failed,  should  compulsion  be  adopted 
in  England.  When,  if  ever,  that  should  become  necessary 
it  will  be  an  evil  day  for  our  country.  Nevertheless 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  demands  of  this  war  may  make 
that  necessary.  That  would  involve  the  passing  under 
military  law  during  the  war  of  the  greater  part  of  the  nation. 
But  it  would  be  a  different  thing  from  the  Martial  Law — 
the  despotic  oppression  of  civilians — which  has  been 
dribbled  through  the  Constitution  in  an  incessant  stream 
such  as  has  been  here  described.  Martial  Law  is  not  neces- 
sary to  military  organization.  There  is  splendid  organization 
in  Germany,  but  in  Germany,  as  the  late  Berlin  correspon- 
dent of  The  Times  has  pointed  out,  "  there  has  been  the 
*'  minimum  of  interference  with  civil  life." 

Any  Act  is  lawful  which  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm;  and  a  grim  necessity  has  arisen  now  for  universal 
military  organization  for   this  war.   But   at   any  rate   the 
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Constitution  would  remain  under  such  a  system  untouched. 
When  the  crisis  has  passed  all  its  privileges  and  liberties 
would  automatically  revive,  and  would  be  found  to  be 
undisturbed  and  undiminished.  Even  during  the  war  the 
law  would  remain  without  abrogation,  and  would  be  applied 
without  curtailment  or  alteration  to  those  sections  of  the 
community — necessarily  numerous — who  would  not  be  in 
military  organization  and  under  military  law.  With  the 
advent  of  peace  all,  except  professional  soldiers  and  sailors, 
would  drop  back  into  civil  life,  and  would  find  their  rights 
as  British  citizens  the  same  as  in  the  days  before  the  war. 

But  as  matters  are  now,  under  the  muddling  and  inter- 
ference and  contempt  for  constitutional  liberty  of  politicians 
the  advent  of  peace  will  find  the  Common  Law  a  thing  of 
shreds  and  tatters,  and  the  worst  features  of  Martial  Law — 
a  quite  distinct  thing  from  military  lav/ — embedded  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  first  step  towards  universal  military  organization 
was  taken  with  the  passage  of  the  National  Registration 
Bill.  Some  such  measure  was  a  necessary  step;  but  why 
make  the  step  offensive  and  ridiculous  by  including  women? 

All  persons,  male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen 

and  sixty-five."  Is  it  really  supposed  that  this  registration 
of  schoolgirls  and  charwomen  and  dear  old  ladies  is  going  to 
help  us  to  win  the  war?  It  looks  as  though  the  purpose  of 
their  inclusion  was  to  allay  the  fears  of  anti-conscriptionists 
by  a  seemingly  harmless  measure,  since  obviously  not  the 
most  ardent  supporter  of  universal  military  service  desires 
to  raise  battalions  of  Amazons.  The  effect  of  their  inclusion 
is  to  give  away  the  logical  resistance  to  Woman  Suffrage, 
and  to  increase  the  bother  and  expense  of  the  business  of 
military  organization,  without  serving  any  good  purpose 
whatever.  It  is  a  sound  principle  of  social  organization  that 
the  woman's  relations  with  the  State  are  indirect — through 
the  family  of  which  she  is  a  member.  The  privacy  of  her 
life  should  be  respected.  The  National  Registration  Act 
wantonly  tears  up  this  fundamental  principle. 
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"  To  take  heed  of  small  beginnings 
'  and  to  meet  with  them  even  at  the  first, 
'  as  well  touching  the  breaking  and  alter- 
'  ing  of  laws,  as  of  other  rules  which 
'  concern  the  continuance  of  every  several 
'  state.  For  the  disease  and  alteration  of  a 
'  commonwealth  doth  not  happen  all  at 
'  once,  but  grows  by  degrees,  which  every 
'  common  wit  cannot  discern,  but  men 
'  expert  in  policy." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh — Maxims  of  State. 

MUCH  discussion  has  been  given  to  the  special  powers 
taken  by  the  Executive  on  the  outbreak  of  war  and  to 
the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  law  of  the  land  which  has 
followed  therefrom;  and  many  who  would  otherwise  reso- 
lutely oppose  any  increase  of  the  power  of  the  central 
authority,  yet  deem  that  increase  justified  by  the  emergency 
in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

That  may  well  be,  but  the  increased  power  of  the  Executive 
must  be  jealously  watched  by  reason  of  a  tendency  in  the 
same  direction  which  arose  a  long  time  before  the  war 
and  has  become  part  of  the  normal  policy  of  our  rulers  in 
time  of  profound  peace. 

The  growth  in  power  of  the  Executive  in  the  last  twenty 
years  has  become  a  serious  evil  which  must  be  arrested. 
The  right  of  the  individual  to  have  free  access  to  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  the  land  whenever  his  rights  are  imperilled 
has  been  seriously  curtailed  by  modern  statutes.  The 
tendency  is  bad  and  must  be  stopped. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  judges  to  protect  the  liberties  of  the 
subject  as  much  from  the  unlawful  acts  of  public  servants 
as  from  the  wickedness  of  criminals.  The  independence  of 
the  Courts  is  our  only  safeguard  against  the  growth  of 
bureaucracy.  It  has  been  our  boast  that  no  man  is  above 
the  laWj  be  he  Secretary  of  State  or  village  constable.  The 
droit  administratif  has  no  place  in  our  jurisprudence.  No 
branch  of  the  administration  can  do  unlawful  acts  or  exceed 
its  powers  without  becoming  answerable  to  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  the  land. 

So  much  did  our  ancestors  suffer  from  the  evils  which 
follow  from  combining  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary  in 
the  same  authority  that  they  were  at  pains  to  forbid 
the  Executive  ever  to  take  unto  itself  judicial  powers: 

"  The  King  and  his  Council  shall  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
"  any  man's  estate. — Be  it  likewise  declared  and  enacted  by 
"  authority  of  this  present  Parliament  that  neither  His 
"  Majesty  nor  his  Privy  Council  have  or  ought  to  have  any 
"  Jurisdiction,  Povi^er  or  Authority  by  English  Bill,  Petition, 
"  Article,  Libel,  or  any  other  arbitrary  way  whatsoever,  to 
"  examine  or  draw  into  question,  determine  or  dispose  of 
"  the  Lands,  Tenements,  Hereditaments,  Goods  or 
"  Chattels  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  this  Kingdom,  but  that 
"  the  same  ought  to  be  tried  and  determined  in  the  ordinary 
"  Courts  of  Justice  and  by  the  ordinary  course  of  law." 

Such  is  the  fifth  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  abolish- 
ing the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
Charles  I. 

Both  Houses  of  the  Long  Parliament  were  determined  to 
take  away  once  and  for  all  the  power  of  the  Executive  to 
control  the  Administration  of  Justice.  Little  did  they 
dream  that  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  twentieth 
century  would  work  to  create,  not  one  Court  of  Star 
Chamber — but  a  Star  Chamber  in  every  Government 
ofhce.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  The  usurpation  of  the  King^s 
Courts  by  the  King's  Council,  against  which  Parliament 
protested  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  being  repeated 
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in  the  twentieth — ^and  under  the  authority  of  Parliament. 
A  system  of  bureaucracy  is  being  set  up  under  the  pretence 
of  popular  government.  The  nation  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
the  slave  of  Government  Departments.  The  independence 
of  Parliament  has  given  place  to  the  autocracy  of  the 
Cabinet;  and  the  Cabinet  chafes  at  the  restraint  of  the  Law 
Courts.  The  appetite  of  the  Executive  for  more,  and  still 
more  power  is  insatiable.  It  desires  to  be  supreme — to  be 
above  the  law.  That  must  not  be  endured.  Although  the 
law  may  be  distasteful  to  the  Government,  it  should  be 
obeyed.  It  may  be  altered  by  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  in  Parliament — but  must  not  be  distorted  by  the 
servants  of  the  public.  If  the  Government  of  the  day  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  law  as  they  find  it,  their  constitutional 
remedy  is  to  amend  it  by  legislation.  But  the  making  of 
new  laws  is  a  tedious  business.  Moreover  the  Cabinet  may 
have  difficulty  in  getting  Parliamentary  sanction  to  the 
alteration  in  the  law  which  they  desire.  If  they  force 
statutes  through  Parliament  in  a  hurry  they  produce  bad 
legislation.  Much  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts  arises  from  this  cause.  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
badly  constructed,  partly  owing  to  the  strain  under  which 
Government  draftsmen  have  worked  in  recent  years,  and 
partly  to  the  hasty  way  in  which  amendments  are  drafted 
both  by  the  Government  and  by  private  members  and 
inserted  in  the  course  of  debate  without  regard  to  their 
consistency  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Bill  under  con- 
sideration. It  is  the  duty  of  the  Courts  to  interpret  Acts 
of  Parliament  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
contained  in  them.  If  owing  to  unskilful  legislation  a 
statute  does  not  enact  what  it  was  intended  to — ^the  fault 
lies  with  the  legislature,  and  not  with  the  Courts,  who 
are  bound  to  construe  it  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  interpretation. 

It  is  galling  to  a  Government  department  to  find  that 
its  policy  is  hindered  by  the  strict  legal  interpretation 
of  a  clumsily  drafted  statute.  The  temptation  is  strong 
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to  construe  statutes  in  accordance  with  what  was  known 
to  be  the  intention  of  their  authors^  rather  than  the  strict 
meaning  of  the  words  contained  in  them.  On  occasions 
this  has  resulted  in  conflict  with  the  law  courts,  and  the 
restraint  imposed  by  the  courts  has  increased  the  desire 
of  the  Cabinet  to  deprive  them  of  jurisdiction.  In  short, 
the  desire  of  the  Executive  to  free  themselves  from  judicial 
control  of  any  kind  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  politicians 
at  the  judges^  interpretation  of  badly  drafted  statutes,  are 
the  chief  motives  behind  the  modern  policy  of  removing 
from  the  ken  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  matters  which  pro- 
perly concern  them. 

Attempts  to  supersede  the  King's  Courts  are  being  made 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place  Government  departments 
have  done  manifestly  illegal  acts  in  the  hope  that  the 
irregularities  will  not  be  detected  or  at  least  that  no  one 
will  exert  himself  to  challenge  their  action  in  a  court  of 
law,  and  when  their  action  has  been  challenged,  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  have  more  than  once  raised  obstacles 
to  prevent  the  wrongful  acts  from  being  brought  before  the 
Courts.*  Secondly,  departmental  tribunals  have  been  set 
up  by  special  Acts  of  Parliament — in  some  cases  without 
any  appeal  to  the  Courts  even  on  points  of  law.  The  former 
method  being  patently  illegal  is  less  dangerous.  So  long  as 
our  judges  are  impartial  and  independent  they  will  afford 
protection  to  those  who  take  the  trouble  to  come  before 
them.  But  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  departmental 
inquiry  is  a  very  insidious  attack  on  the  power  of  the 
Courts.  It  is  an  established  principle  of  our  constitution 
that  every  subject  suffering  under  a  breach  of  the  law, 
either  at  the  hands  of  a  private  individual  or  a  public 
servant,  is  entitled  to  redress  in  the  ordinary  courts  of 
the  land.  It  has  been  our  pride  that  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers  in  the  State  are  kept  distinct — ^that 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  sovereign  authority  is  exercised 
independently  of  the  other,  and  that  those  entrusted  with 
*  R.  V.  Board  of  Education.  Bowles  v.  Bank  of  England.  Vide  post. 
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the  executive  machinery  shall  not  be  armed  with  judicial  or 
legislative  powers. 

In  the  latest  type  of  bureaucratic  legislation  all  three  of 
these  Powers  of  Government — legislative,  administrative 
and  judicial — ^are  combined  in  the  same  authority.* 
The  details  of  legislation  are  not  worked  out  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  but  are  left  to  be  settled  later  in  the  form  of 
statutory  rules  framed  by  the  Government  officials 
entrusted  with  administering  the  Act,  who  at  the  same 
time  are  given  a  judicial  power  to  interpret  the  rules  of 
their  own  creation.  The  same  body  which  makes  the  rules, 
administers  them  and  adjudicates  upon  them  in  case  of 
dispute.  The  separation  des  pouvotrs,  one  of  the  marked 
excellences  of  our  constitution,  is  being  demolished.  By 
slow  degrees  the  dividing  line  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Judiciary  is  being  removed.  Trial  in  open  court  is 
being  replaced  by  the  mockery  of  departmental  inquiry. 
That  it  is  a  mockery  is  plain — ^for  departments  are  usually 
invested  with  these  powers  for  reasons  of  policy  and  have 
a  direct  interest  in  every  inquiry  the  result  of  which  may 
affect  the  success  of  that  policy.  A  department  being 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  inquiry  which  it  is  conduct- 
ing becomes  judge  in  its  own  cause.t  The  department 
appoints  its  own  arbitrator  or  judicial  inspector,  who 
conducts  the  inquiry  and  reports  to  his  superiors.  The 
department  commonly  is  not  bound  in  any  way  by  the 
report  of  its  official.  The  reasons  for  its  decision  need  not 
be  revealed.  If  there  is  no  appeal,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 
a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  law;  and  there  is  always  a 
suspicion  that  the  department  is  more  concerned  to  shield 
its  own  officers  or  to  maintain  the  particular  political 
policy  upon  which  it  is  at  the  moment  bent,  and  in  any 
case  to  add  to  its  own  importance,  rather  than  do  justice 
to  individuals. 

Public   attention  was  first  centred  on  this  great   and 

•  e.g.,  The  National  Insurance  Act. 
t  Cf.  Ex  parte  Ringer.  Fide  post. 
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growing  danger  some  four  years  ago  by  two  cases*  which 
attracted  much  notice  and  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  refer  later.  But  the  political  struggles  of  the  last  three 
years,  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  resulting  distraction 
from  our  domestic  polity,  have  turned  attention  from  this 
vicious  development  in  the  science  of  Government. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  favourite  legislative  schemes  of 
the  late  administration  that  does  not  to  some  extent 
invest  one  or  other  of  the  Government  Departments  with 
jurisdiction  which  should  properly  be  exercised  by  the 
Courts.  This  blemish  is  present  in  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act,  1908 ;  in  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  1908 ;  the  Housing  and 
Town  Planning  Act,  1909;  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908 ; 
the  Land  Valuation  scheme  of  the  Finance  Act,  1909-1910; 
the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  191 1 ;  the  Welsh  Church 
Disestablishment  Act,  1914,  and  finally  in  the  proposals 
of  the  late  Government  for  improving  the  position  of 
town  tenants,  which,  however,  were  never  embodied  in  a  Bill. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  scope  and  importance  of  the 
judicial  powers  vested  in  the  Executive  have  been  widened 
with  each  successive  Act  of  Parliament,  from  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  power  given  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908,  to  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  National  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners in  191 1. 

By  section  11  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1908,  a 
tenant  whose  landlord  gives  notice  or  refuses  to  renew  a 
lease  without  good  cause  and  for  reasons  inconsistent  with 
good  estate  management,  is  entitled  to  compensation  for 
loss  due  to  unreasonable  disturbance.  If  the  parties  cannot 
come  to  terms,  the  matter  is  referred  to  arbitration.  If  the 
parties  cannot  agree  upon  an  arbitrator  then  one  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  is  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  County  Court  on  points  of  law.  The  powers  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  under  this  Act  are  therefore  not 

•  Dyson  v.  Attorney-General.         R.  v.  Board  of  Education  (Board  of 
Education  v.  Rice). 
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of  great  importance.  But  the  principle  was  carried  much 
further    in    the    Small    Holdings    Act,    1908,    by   which 
power  is  given  to  local  authorities  to  acquire  land  com- 
pulsorily  for  the  purpose   of  small  holdings    and    allot- 
ments. A  landowner  who  objects  to  his  land  being  taken 
may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  are  required 
to  hold  a  public  inquiry  conducted  by  one  of  the  officials 
of  the  department,  who  reports  to  the  Board.  The  decision 
of  the  Board  is  final.  Hitherto  land  could  only  be  acquired 
compulsorily  by  a   Provisional   Order*  which  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  private  Bill  in  Parliament,  so  that  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  those  affected  to  protect  themselves 
by  appearing  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee.  The 
power  of  compulsion  is  now  vested  solely  in  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  procedure  by 
Provisional    Order    is    unnecessarily    cumbersome,    it    is 
nevertheless  highly  improper  that  a  Government  Depart- 
ment   should    be    vested   with    the    autocratic   power   of 
expropriation  without   any  appeal  to   the  Courts.   Some 
independent  tribunal,  such  as  the  County  Court,  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  rights  of  private  individuals.  But,  since 
there  is  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  Courts,  the  decision  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  cannot   be   upset   unless   it   can   be 
proved  that  the  Board  failed  to  act  judicially — ^without 
bias  and  in  good  faith — the  onus  of  proof  being  on  the 
party  complaining.  But  as  a  rule  the  report  of  the  official 
conducting  the  inquiry  is  not  published.  It  is  impossible 
therefore  for  anyone  outside  the  offices  of  the  Board  to 
know  what  the  report  contained  and  whether  the  depart- 
ment acted  on  it  or  not ;  nor  are  they  obliged  to  abide  by  it 
or  to  give  reasons  for  their  decision.  It  is  consequently  only 
in   unusual  circumstances   that   a   party  aggrieved   by  an 

•  There  was  an  exception  of  comparatively  small  importance  in  the  power 
of  parish  councils  to  acquire  land  compulsorily  under  the  Local  Government 
(Parish  Councils)  Act,  1894,  for  the  purpose  of  public  offices,  parish  recrea- 
tion grounds,  allotments,  etc.,  on  application  to  the  County  Council — com- 
pensation being  settled  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Acts  by  an  arbitrator  or 
jury  at  the  option  of  the  landowner. 
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unjust  decision  can  get  behind  it  on  the  ground  that  the 
department  has  not  exercised  a  judicial  discretion.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  blank  wall  of  official  silence  blocks 
the  way.  There  is  no  means  of  probing  the  official  mind. 
You  cannot  administer  interrogatories  as  to  the  motives 
of  a  Government  Department.  Unless  the  facts  are  patent 
to  all  and  the  injustice  plain — ^as  in  the  Swansea  Education 
case* — ^it  is  impossible  to  frove  political  bias  or  partiality, 
however  much  it  may  be  suspected.  The  decision  may  be 
arbitrary,  unjust,  tyrannical,  or  purely  partisan  to  please 
the  Caucus ;  but  if  it  is  the  work  of  some  unknown  official 
in  a  Government  office  and  no  reasons  for  it  are  made 
public,  the  aggrieved  party  has  no  evidence  on  which  to 
support  his  case.  Consider  for  instance  the  case  of  ex  farte 
Ringer.\ 

Mr  Ringer  and  his  family  had  for  many  years  occupied 
the  Hall  Farm  at  Whissonsett,  Norfolk,  consisting  of  363 
acres  of  heavy  soil,  the  character  of  which  made  it  impos- 
sible to  keep  sheep  on  the  farm  in  the  winter.  In  conse- 
quence, Mr  Ringer,  in  July,  1908,  bought  Brick  Kiln  Farm — 
of  181  acres — mostly  of  light  soil  suitable  for  sheep,  and 
precisely  of  the  kind  which  could  be  worked  with  advantage 
and  profit  in  connexion  with  the  Hall  Farm  which  it 
adjoined.  He  entered  into  possession  in  October  and  he 
also  bought  the  Hall  Farm,  which  up  till  then  he  had  only 
rented — ^a  step  which  he  would  not  have  taken  unless  he 
had  already  purchased  the  Brick  Kiln  Farm.  He  also 
enlarged  the  farm  buildings  upon  the  Hall  Farm,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  work  the  whole  holding  together  from  the 
centre — ^for  the  working  of  the  Hall  Farm  alone  the 
enlarged  buildings  would  have  been  unnecessary.  Within 
four  months  after — ^in  January,  1909 — ^the  Norfolk  County 
Council  served  an  order  on  Mr  Ringer  under  the 
Small  Holdings  Act,  1908,  empowering  them  to  acquire 
compulsorily  the  whole  of  the  Brick  Kiln  Farm  for  allot- 

•  Vide  pst. 
1 1909,  25  T.  L.  R.,  p.  718. 
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ments.  Ringer  gave  notice  of  objection  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  The  Board  held  an  inquiry  as  provided  by  the 
Act  and  proceeded  to  confirm  the  order  of  the  County 
Council.  Ringer  appealed  to  the  Divisional  Court  to  call 
upon  the  County  Council  to  show  cause  why  the  order 
should  not  be  quashed.  In  order  to  understand  the  full 
significance  of  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  Section  41  (2)  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act,  which  provides  that  a  county  council  in  making,  and  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  confirming,  an  order  for  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land,  shall  have  regard  to  the 
extent  of  land  in  the  locality  held  by  any  owner  or  tenant 
and  the  convenience  of  the  property  occupied  by  him,  and 
shall,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  avoid  taking  an  undue  or 
inconvenient  quantity  of  land  from  any  one  owner  or 
tenant ;  and  for  that  purpose,  where  part  only  of  a  holding 
is  taken,  shall  take  into  consideration  the  size  and  character 
of  the  existing  agricultural  buildings  not  proposed  to  be 
taken  which  were  used  in  connexion  with  the  holding,  and 
the  quantity  and  nature  of  land  available  for  occupation 
therewith. 

If  ever  there  were  a  case  in  which  the  Board  might  refuse 
to  confirm  an  order  for  these  reasons,  Mr  Ringer's  appears 
to  have  been  one — ^for  it  conformed  to  each  of  the  con- 
ditions set  out  in  the  section.  However  the  Divisional  Court 
held  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  to  interfere,  by  reason 
of  Section  39  (3)  of  the  Act  which  provides  that 

"  An  order  as  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
"  shall  become  final  and  have  effect  as  if  enacted  in  the 
"  Act  and  the  confirmation  by  the  Board  shall  be  conclusive 
"  evidence  that  the  order  has  been  duly  made  and  is  within 
"  the  powers  of  the  Act." 

Mr  Justice  Darling  said: 

"  Here  there  was  a  public  department  put  in  a  position 
"  of  absolute  supremacy,  and  whatever  the  opinion  of  the 
"  farmers  of  Norfolk  who  came  to  the  Court  asking  for 
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"  relief  might  be  about  the  matter,  he  could  only  say  that 
"  Parliament  had  enacted  only  last  year  that  the  Board  of 
"  Agriculture  in  acting  as  they  did  should  be  no  more 
"  impeachable  than  Parliament  itself." 

Mr  Justice  Jelf  was  equally  scathing: 

"  The  case  presented  an  illustration  of  the  length  to 
"  which  Parliament  had  the  right  to  go  in  ousting  the  power 
"  and  jurisdiction  of  Courts  of  law.  If  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
"  ment  were  successful  in  passing  an  Act  of  Parliament 
"  which  had  that  effect,  then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts 
"  of  law  in  matters  which  some  people  might  think  it  was 
"  desirable  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  Courts,  was 
"  nevertheless  ousted  and  the  Court  had  no  power  to 
"  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  department." 

This  case  shows  the  difference  between  the  suspicion  of 
departmental  bias  and  the  ability  to  prove  it.  The  President 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry  which  brought  in  the  Small  Holdings  Act. 
Norfolk  was  notoriously  a  stronghold  of  the  Liberal  party. 
It  would  have  been  at  least  indiscreet  to  offend  the  Norfolk 
County  Council — particularly  on  the  delicate  matter  of 
small  holdings,  one  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  Govern- 
ment's legislative  programme.  One  need  not  be  a  party 
politician  to  suspect  that  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  was  coloured  by  the  political  complexion  of  the 
Norfolk  County  Council.  But  proof  there  could  be  none, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  and  without  evidence  the  Courts 
cannot  interfere.  Had  it  been  possible  to  frove  that  the 
Board  had  not  exercised  a  judicial  discretion  in  deciding, 
it  is  possible,  though  in  view  of  the  strong  wording  of  the 
Act  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Court  would  have  had 
jurisdiction  to  set  aside  the  decision. 

It  must  be  added  that  for  one  case  of  this  kind  which  is 
brought  into  Court  there  are  probably  hundreds  which  are 
not  heard  of.  In  view  of  this  decision  it  would  be  useless 
for  farmers  suffering  under  like  injustice  to  apply  to  the 
Courts  for  relief.  They  would  go  to  heavy  expense  to  no 
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purpose.  But  because  their  grievances  are  not  chronicled 
in  the  law  reports,  we  must  not  suppose  that  they  do  not 
exist.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  administering  the  Act  have  allowed  the 
County  Councils  all  over  the  country  to  rob  farmers  of 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  their  farms. 

A  like  arbitrary  power  is  given  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  the  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Act,  1909. 

Under  section  2  of  the  Act,  local  authorities  may 
acquire  land  compulsorily  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
dwelling-houses  and  cottages  for  the  working  classes.  A 
person  objecting  to  an  order  of  a  local  authority  for  the 
compulsory  acquisition  of  land  may  appeal  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  who  also  are  required  to  hold  a  public 
local  inquiry.  Parties  may  appear  in  person  or  by  solicitor, 
but  counsel  and  expert  witnesses  may  not  be  employed 
except  by  Order  of  the  Board.  The  Board  may  state  a 
case  for  the  opinion  of  the  High  Court  on  a  point  of  law, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  do  so  if  directed  by  the  High 
Court;  but  on  matters  of  fact  their  decision  is  final,  and 
they  are  not  even  bound,  in  coming  to  a  decision,  by  the 
report  of  their  own  official  who  conducts  the  inquiry.  They 
have  an  absolute  discretion  as  regards  costs  and  there  is 
no  appeal  from  their  decision.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which 
the  Board  have  refused  costs  to  a  successful  applicant. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  public  inquiry  held  by  the 
official  of  the  Board,  if  the  Board  decide  that  the  land  shall 
be  taken,  the  arbitrator  who  assesses  the  compensation  is 
also  appointed  by  the  Board.  As  was  said  by  Mr  George 
Cave  in  the  debate  on  the  Bill  for  the  first  time  the  power 
of  claiming  the  decision  of  a  jury  in  fixing  the  amount  of 
compensation  to  be  paid  to  any  owner  of  property  has  been 
taken  away,  and  the  matter  entrusted  to  a  Government 
Official.  Moreover,  the  proceedings  under  the  Act  may 
be  put  in  motion  by  the  Local  Government  Board  itself. 
It  may  have  to  insist  that  a  local  authority  shall  use  its 
power  to  obtain  land  by  compulsory  purchase.  It  is  the 
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height  of  injustice  that  the  Board  should  determine  the 
person  to  fix  the  price  of  land  seized  at  its  own  instance. 

The  same  Act  gives  the  Local  Government  Board  power 
to  confirm  a  closing  order  made  by  a  local  authority  in  the 
case  of  a  dwelling  considered  unfit  for  human  habitation. 
That  the  Courts  have  no  power  to  interfere  was  settled  in 
Arlidgg  and  the  Local  Government  Board*  The  case  was 
fought  right  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was 
decided  last  July  in  favour  of  the  Board.  Before  the  Housing 
and  Town  Planning  Act  a  local  authority  could  apply  to  the 
justices  for  a  closing  order  against  the  owner  of  property 
unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  owner  had  a  right  of  appeal 
to  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Act  abolished  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  justices,  empowered  the  local  authority  to  issue  the 
closing  order  themselves,  and  gave  a  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  in  place  of  the  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  the  Board  being  required  to  hold  a  public  local 
inquiry   before   determining   the    appeal.   The   House   of 
Lords  held  that  the  Board  need  not  disclose  the  report  of 
the  inspector  making  the  inquiry,  nor  need  they  give  the 
owner  of  the  house  the  opportunity  of  being  heard  by  those 
officials  of  the  Board  who  actually  decide  the  case.  So  far 
as  appears  from  the  law  reports  there  was  no  miscarriage 
of  justice  in  this  case,  but  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  discloses  a  state  of  the  law  which  is  capable  of 
outrageous  abuse.  The  Board  hold  their  inquiry  through  a 
minor  official  who  does  not  decide  the  matter,  but  merely 
sends  in  a  report.  The  report  is  not  published:  it  is  not 
communicated  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  nor  does  he 
know  who  is  adjudicating  nor  have  any  opportunity  of 
stating  his  case  before  the  unknown  official  in  the  office  of 
the  Board  who  decides  it  and  who  is  not  obliged  to  found 
his  decision  on  the  report  of  the  inspector.  Lord  Haldane*s 
suggestion  in  his  judgment  that  the  decision  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  is  really  no  more  than  an  executive  act, 
while  it  may  reflect  the  intention  of  the  legislature  when 

*  1915,  A.  C.  120. 
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making  the  change  in  the  law,  does  not  justify  it.  The  juris- 
diction was  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions,  who  decided  the  matter  in  open  court  with  the 
witnesses  before  them.  The  transfer  of  jurisdiction  from 
open  court  to  a  secret  official  in  a  Government  office  is 
not  justified  by  necessity  nor  by  convenience,  and  is 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  our  jurisprudence. 

The  freedom  from  judicial  control  at  which  the  Executive 
have  aimed  is  pourtrayed  in  the  Land  Valuation  clauses  of 
the  famous  Finance  Bill,  1909. 

In  the  Bill  as  originally  introduced  a  person  aggrieved 
by  errors  in  the  valuation  of  his  land  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Revenue  had  no  appeal  to  the  Courts.  He  could 
only  apply  to  a  referee  appointed  by  the  Treasury.  The 
referee  could,  if  he  thought  fit,  state  a  case  for  the  opinion 
of  the  High  Court  on  a  point  of  law,  but  could  not  be 
compelled  to  do  so.  These  proposals  raised  violent  oppo- 
sition in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  here  the  Government 
was  obliged  to  restore  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts,  but 
they  retained  the  referees  to  whom  all  appeals  must  be 
directed  in  the  first  instance.  The  Treasury  still  fix  the 
rate  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  referees,  but  the  actual 
appointment  of  referees  was  taken  away  from  the  Executive 
and  vested  in  Reference  Committees  for  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland — the  Committee  for  England,  for  example, 
consisting  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  and  the  President  of  the  Surveyors'  Institution. 
This  change  was  all  to  the  good  since  it  made  the 
referees  more  or  less  independent  of  the  Executive. 
Had  not  the  House  of  Commons  revolted  against  the 
original  proposals  of  the  Government,  the  last  word 
in  deciding  disputes  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
referees  appointed  by  the  Treasury  and  selected  ad  hoc  by 
the  Treasury  in  each  particular  case.  The  tax-collecting 
authority  would  have  been  in  a  position  to  dictate  through 
agents  appointed  by  itself,  not  only  the  facts  relating  to  the 
valuation,  but   also   the   construction  of  the  numberless 
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points  of  law  contained  in  the  Act.  Plainly  the  tax- 
gatherers  were  not  the  proper  authority  to  settle  disputed 
points  on  which  the  whole  basis  of  future  taxation  might 
rest. 

Even  as  amended  and  passed  into  law  the  Finance  Act 
bears  many  marks  of  the  vicious  principle  of  which  we 
complain.  The  placing  of  referees  between  the  subject 
and  the  Courts  of  Justice  is  unnecessary.  The  referees  are 
surveyors  without  judicial  experience.  Wherever  any 
question  of  law  or  mixed  fact  and  law  is  concerned  their 
decisions  command  no  authority;  and,  if  the  landowner 
can  afford  the  additional  expense,  an  appeal  to  the  Courts 
is  a  matter  of  course.  The  only  value  of  the  referee  is  in  his 
experience  of  land  valuation.  Time,  trouble  and  expense 
would  be  saved  by  referring  all  appeals  to  the  Courts 
immediately — ^as  is  done  in  the  case  of  appeals  against  the 
assessment  of  Death  Duties — the  proper  function  of  the 
persons  now  acting  as  referees  being  to  give  evidence  as 
expert  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury.  The  pre- 
liminary appeal  to  a  referee  is  simply  one  more  step  in  a 
costly  chain  of  proceedings  and  is  pro  tanto  a  deterrent  to 
prevent  persons  of  small  means  from  appealing  against 
unjust  valuations. 

Moreover,  on  some  points  there  is  no  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  referee,  and  in  one  instance  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue  themselves  is  held 
to  be  conclusive  and  there  is  no  appeal  even  to  the  referee. 
The  examination  of  these  matters  would  cover  more  space 
than  can  here  be  allowed.  They  will  be  found  in  Sections 
25  and  17  of  the  Act,  and  reference  must  also  be  made  to 
Sections  27  and  33  which  prohibit  any  appeal  to  the  Courts 
against  the  Commissioners'  final  valuation  of  total  or  site 
value  of  land — unless  in  the  first  instance  the  landowner 
has  objected  to  the  provisional  valuation  by  the  Com- 
missioners. 

The  powers  acquired  by  the  Executive  under  the  above 
Acts  were  but  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  policy.  The  Board 
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of  Agriculture  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  being 
freed  from  the  restraining  hand  of  the  law  courts,  were  able 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  ministers  regardless  of  the  rights 
of  individuals.  The  Courts  had  admitted  that  they  were 
powerless  to  interfere,  and  Ministers  were  well  satisfied. 
Henceforth  the  abolition  of  judicial  control  was  to  be  the 
hall-mark  of  legislation.  The  principle  was  applied  with  still 
greater  severity  in  191 1  to  the  nev/  scheme  of  National 
Health  Insurance.  Under  the  National  Insurance  Act  there 
is  a  limited  right  of  appeal  to  the  County  Court — on  one 
point  alone,  viz.,  whether  any  employment  is  or  will  be 
employment  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act — ^that  is 
whether  the  employment  of  a  person  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  he  must  be  insured.  Accordingly,  once  a  man  be- 
comes "  an  insured  person  "  he  is  within  the  grip  of  the 
Commissioners  and  cannot  escape  from  the  finality  of  their 
decision  in  any  matter  relating  to  his  insurance.  The  Courts 
have  no  jurisdiction.  The  Commissioners  may  not  even 
submit  a  case  for  the  decision  of  the  High  Court,  except  in 
the  one  instance  already  referred  to — ^as  to  whether  a 
particular  class  of  employment  is  covered  by  the  Act.  All 
questions  arising  as  to  the  rates  of  contribution  payable  by 
employer  and  workman  respectively  are  decided  by  the 
Commissioners ;  and  there  is  no  appeal.  Nor  are  the  insured 
persons  able  to  take  civil  proceedings  to  recover  insurance 
benefit  to  which  they  may  be  entitled.  Their  only  hope  lies 
in  the  Commissioners.  All  disputes  between  approved 
societies  and  their  members,  or  persons  who  have  been 
members,  or  between  any  two  or  more  branches  of  an 
approved  society  relating  to  anything  done  or  omitted  by  such 
person,  society  or  branch  as  the  case  may  be,  have  to  be 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  society  or 
branch.  The  rules  of  most  societies  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  by  some  committee  or  meetmg  of  delegates. 
Any  party  to  a  dispute  may  appeal  from  such  decision  to 
the  Insurance  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners  may 
authorize  referees  appointed  by  them  to  decide  any  matter 
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submitted  to  them.  Any  decision  given  by  the  Insurance 
Commissioners  or  the  referee  in  such  a  case  is  final  and 
conclusive.* 

The  following  two  cases  illustrate  the  complete  supre- 
macy of  the  Commissioners.  In  Don  Brothers  Buist  and  Co. 
against  Anderson  and  others^  a  firm  of  jute  spinners  in 
Dundee  brought  an  action  to  alter  the  rates  of  contri- 
bution fixed  by  the  decision  of  the  Insurance  Commis- 
sioners as  payable  by  the  firm  and  one  of  their  workgirls 
respectively,  on  the  ground  that  the  Commissioners  had 
calculated  the  wages  on  the  wrong  basis  and  fixed  the 
employer's  contribution  too  high  in  consequence.  The 
question  at  issue  involved  a  point  of  law  on  the  construction 
of  the  Insurance  Act:  whether,  as  the  insured  person  was 
working  for  5J  days  at  the  rate  of  2s.  4jd.  per  day  (five 
days  for  ten  hours,  the  sixth  day  for  five  hours)  the  average 
daily  wage  ought  to  be  calculated  by  the  rate  fixed  for  a  full 
working  day,  or  whether  it  should  be  computed  by  totalling 
up  the  earnings  of  the  week  and  dividing  by  six.  In  the 
former  case  the  rates  of  contribution  under  the  scale  set  out 
in  the  Insurance  Act  amounted  to  3d.  a  week  each,  payable 
by  employer  and  employed ;  in  the  latter  it  came  to  4d.  per 
week  payable  by  the  employer  and  id.  by  the  employed. 
One  penny  a  week  may  not  seem  a  large  sum,  but  taken  as  a 
test  case  and  applied  throughout  the  jute  industry  to  all 
workers  of  that  grade  the  sum  in  dispute  would  be  con- 
siderable. Five  hundred  such  cases  would  amount  to  over 
jf  100  a  year. 

The  Scottish  Court  of  Session  confirming  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord  Ordinary  decided  that  they  had  no  jurisdiction. 
The  Lord  President  said: 

"  The  Commissioners  having  determined  the  question 
"  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  how  this  Court  is  entitled  to 
"  touch  their  determination.  It  may  be  very  unfortunate 
"  that  an  appeal  is  not  given  upon  this  matter,  because  it 
"  may  be  that  the  commissioners  have  taken  a  wrong  view." 

*  Section  6j. 

t6B.W.  C.  C.  N112,  Feb.  5,  1913. 
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In  Bailey  and  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society*  the  plaintiff, 
a  member  of  the  Society,  had  sent  in  a  claim  for  sickness 
benefit  accompanied  by  a  medical  certificate  which  stated 
that  she  was  "  suffering  from  debility  and  unable  to  work." 
The  Society  requested  that  the  certificate  should  be 
amended  by  the  cause  of  the  debility  being  stated ;  and  as 
this  was  not  done  the  Society  refused  to  pay  the  plaintiff 
sickness  benefit  in  spite  of  a  letter  from  the  plaintiff^s 
doctor  that  the  debility  was  not  due  to  misconduct.  The 
plaintiff  thereupon  sued  the  Society.  The  Divisional 
Court,  reversing  the  decision  of  the  County  Court  Judge, 
held  that  the  Court  had  no  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the 
action,  inasmuch  as  the  matter  was  a  dispute  within 
Section  6y  of  the  National  Insurance  Act  and  must  be 
decided  in  the  manner  provided  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

The  only  case  in  which  the  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners can  be  attacked — ^with  the  specific  exception 
referred  to  above — is  where  they  have  not  acted  in  good 
faith  or  have  attempted  to  exercise  powers  not  conferred 
on  them  by  the  Act.f  The  Insurance  Act  contains  115 
sections  and  9  schedules.  Every  section  contains  several 
conundrums  and  each  of  the  schedules  is  a  Chinese  puzzle. 
The  regulations  under  the  Act  are  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  there  is  no  way  to  get  behind  them.  Their 
power  is  absolute.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  is  entirely 
superseded. 

The  last  proposals  of  the  late  Government  are  even 
more  alarming.  If  carried  out  they  would  deprive  the 
Courts  of  jurisdiction  in  all  disputes  between  landlord 
and  tenant.  Mr  Lloyd  George  in  a  speech  at  Swindon 
in  191 3  outlined  a  new  scheme  for  a  Ministry  of  Land  to 
deal  generally  with  all  matters  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
Further,  in  October  of  that  year  he  said  in  reply  to  a 
deputation  of  the  Town  Tenants'  League,  that  he  was 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  say  that  the  principles 

•  Divisional  Court,  1914,  2  K.B.  233. 

t  Heard  and  Pickthorne,  191 3,  3  K.B.  299. 
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of  the  Town  Tenants  Bill  would  be  adopted.  Now  that 
Bill — 2i  private  member's  Bill  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  two  successive  sessions — ^would  revolutionize 
the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant.  It  provides  an  elaborate 
system  of  compensation  for  improvements — compulsory- 
renewal  of  leases,  compensation  for  loss  of  goodwill  on  the 
expiry  of  a  lease  and  many  other  matters.  The  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  law  do  not  here 
concern  us.  The  Bill  had  the  saving  grace  that  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant  on  the  matters  covered  by  it 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  County  Court — ^that  is  by  the 
ordinary  courts  of  the  land.  But  that  did  not  please 
Mr  Lloyd  George  "  The  present  impression  of  the 
"  Government/*  said  he, 

"  was  that  the  Commissioners  whom  they  intended  to 
"  appoint  under  the  Land  Ministry — excellent  business 
"  men  rather  than  lawyers — would  be  able  to  decide  what 
"  was  fair  dealing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  without 
"  resort  to  litigation.  The  adjudicator's  decision  would  be 
"  final.  Whenever  there  is  any  difference,  if  you  cannot 
"  settle  it  by  means  of  negotiations  with  the  landlord,  you 
"  then  call  in  the  new  Land  Ministry  who  will  have  the 
"  general  supervision  of  all  questions  affecting  land.  They, 
"  in  event  of  failure  to  come  to  terms  by  means  of  negotia- 
"  tions,  can  send  a  commissioner  there  to  interview  the 
"  parties  and  see  the  premises." 

That  is  the  kind  of  executive  interference  of  which 
we  complain.  It  is  the  business  of  the  courts  to  settle 
disputes  in  which  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  and 
unwilling  to  go  to  arbitration.  But  Mr  Lloyd  George 
proposed  that  a  Government  Department  should  interfere 
and  having  failed  to  induce  the  parties  to  come  to  terms 
should  send  down  their  own  arbitrator.  In  such  a  case 
official  bias  is  not  to  be  avoided.  The  preliminary  nego- 
tiations having  been  carried  on  by  the  Land  Ministry 
the  Commissioner  sent  down  by  them  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  take  up  the  case  from  the  independent  and  un- 
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biassed  standpoint  of  a  judge,  deciding  a  case  solely  on  the 
facts  presented  to  him  in  court  for  the  first  time.  The 
Commissioner  would  no  doubt  be  supplied  with  the  official 
report  of  the  Land  Ministry  on  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tions, and  being  an  official  of  the  department  must  needs 
be  influenced  by  the  official  view.  Moreover,  unless  he  were 
secured  in  the  tenure  of  his  office,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  political  pressure  from  the  head  of  his  department  to 
decide  cases  in  a  manner  harmonious  with  the  political 
leanings  of  the  party  in  power.  Nor  is  that  all.  The  Com- 
missioner is  to  be  a  business  man,  not  a  lawyer,  and  his 
decision  is  to  be  final.  But  to  solve  correctly  the  questions 
that  must  arise  would  need  a  lawyer,  and  a  clever  lawyer. 
The  subject  bristles  with  difficulties.  "  The  clever  business 
man "  would  have  to  adjudicate  on  the  rights  of  suc- 
cessive mortgagees,  the  position  of  trustees  of  settlements, 
of  tenants  for  life  and  by  the  courtesy,  capital  moneys 
arising  under  the  Settled  Land  Acts,  executors,  receivers 
in  bankruptcy,  and  a  host  of  other  legal  problems.  The 
points  of  law  which  may  arise  in  considering  the  interests 
of  landlords  and  tenants  are  endless  in  number  and  variety. 
But  the  decision  of  "  the  clever  business  man  "  is  to  be 
final  and  there  is  to  be  no  appeal.  No  matter  how  the  deci- 
sions of  the  Commissioner  may  conflict  with  the  law  of  the 
land  they  could  not  be  upset.  The  law  would  be  resolved 
into  chaos.  On  the  one  hand  would  be  the  ordinary  law 
of  the  land  as  settled  by  statute  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts;  on  the  other  would  be  an  entirely  new  body  of  law, 
based  on  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners.  These  even 
would  be  no  guide;  for  conflicting  decisions  would  arise 
from  time  to  time,  and  there  being  no  right  of  appeal,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  create  a  consistent  and  coherent 
body  of  law — even  of  Commissioner  law. 

The  late  Government  did  not  embody  their  proposals 
in  a  bill  and  we  can  only  found  criticism  on  their  intentions 
as  declared  in  their  public  speeches.  The  above  criticism  is 
based  upon  the  very  clear  statements  of  the  late  Chancellor 
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of  the  Exchequer.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  in  fair- 
ness to  the  late  Ministry  that  the  Prime  Minister  gave 
a  different  and  absolutely  contrary  version.  Speaking  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club — on  December  lo,  1913 — ^two 
months  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  said: 
"  The  Commissioners  of  whom  I  have  spoken  will  be  a 
"  judicial  body  and  will  exercise  their  powers  in  complete 
"  independence  of  the  Executive."  If  indeed  it  were  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  new  Court  of  Law — staffed  by  com- 
petent judges — ^independent  of  any  branch  of  the  Execu- 
tive, appointed  in  the  same  way  and  with  the  same  tenure 
of  office  as  either  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  or  of  the 
County  Court — the  above  criticism — in  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  tribunal — does  not  apply,  though  the  previous 
interference  by  the  Land  Ministry  would  still  vitiate  the 
new  scheme.  However  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 
who  was  the  deus  ex  machina — told  another  story,  and 
the  bureaucratic  trend  of  modern  lawmaking  is  a  warning 
of  what  w^s  to  be  expected. 

It  may  perhaps  by  some  be  supposed  that  the  Executive 
may  safely  be  entrusted  with  these  new  powers — ^that  they 
are  well  able  to  judge  fairly  between  disputants — ^that  they 
would  preserve  a  balanced  and  unbiassed  judgment.  Were 
this  indeed  so  there  would  be  no  need  in  any  country  for  a 
separate  judiciary.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  need  only  inquire 
into  the  ways  of  the  Executive  to  find  that,  in  the  twentieth 
century  as  in  the  seventeenth,  the  very  parts  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  play  in  the  public  life  of  the  State  render 
them  unfit  to  share  in  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  a  few  years  ago  pointed  the  danger  of 
allowing  uncontrolled  authority  to  the  public  departments.* 

"What"  [said  he]  "does  administrative  action  mean? 
"  It  means  something  done  by  a  man,  whose  name  you  do 
"  not  know,  sitting  at  a  desk  in  a  Government  office,  free 
"  from  all  the  good  influence  of  public  criticism,  and  very 

•  Speech  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  at  a  Dinner  of  the  Fishmongers 
Company,  May  6,  191 1. 
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"  apt  to  be  a  despot,  unless  he  Is  kept  in  check  by  that  which 
"  is  the  only  possible  mode  of  keeping  him  in  check — ^the 
"  interference  of  the  Courts  of  Justice." 

From  many  cases  which  point  to  the  high-handed  action 
of  an  unfettered  Executive  we  choose  the  two  most  note- 
worthy. The  case  of  Dyson  and  Attorney-General,*  which 
made  great  stir  in  191 1,  is  remarkable  for  the  attempt 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to  prevent  inquiry  into  the 
unlawful  acts  complained  of.  Dyson,  the  plaintiff,  owned 
some  seventy  acres  of  agricultural  land  and  buildings  in 
Yorkshire.  The  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  pur- 
porting to  act  under  the  Finance  Act  (1909-1910),  sent  to 
him  six  copies  of  the  notorious  land  valuation  form — 
Form  4.  In  the  notice  serving  the  forms  he  was  required 
under  penalty  of  ^50  to  fill  them  in  and  deliver  them  within 
a  stated  time  to  the  appointed  officer.  The  plaintiff  declined 
to  comply  with  the  notice  and  brought  this  action  to 
obtain  a  declaration  by  the  Court  that  the  notice  and 
form  was  illegal  and  ultra  vires,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
required  to  supply  particulars  which  were  not  authorized 
by  the  Act  and  that  he  was  not  given  the  time  provided  by 
the  Act  for  making  the  return. 

The  law  officers,  apparently  acting  under  instruction 
from  the  Cabinet,  obstructed  each  step  of  the  proceedings. 
In  the  first  place  the  Attorney-General  (the  present  Lord 
Chief  Justice)  took  out  a  summons  to  strike  out  the  case  as 
disclosing  no  reasonable  cause  of  action.  The  judge  in 
chambers  confirmed  a  previous  decision  of  the  Master  in 
favour  of  the  Attorney-General.  Dyson  appealed.  The 
Court  of  Appeal  allowed  the  appeal  and  ordered  the  action 
to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  judgments  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  outspokenly  condemn  the  obstruction  of 
the  Government. 

Lord  Justice  Fletcher  Moulton  said: 

"  To  my  mind  it  is  evident  that  our  judicial  system 
"  would  never  permit  a  plaintiff  to  be  driven  from  the 

*  1911,  I  K.B.  410. 
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"  judgment  seat  in  this  way  without  any  court  having  con- 
"  sidered  his  right  to  be  heard — excepting  in  cases  in  which 
"  the  cause  of  action  was  obviously  wrong  and  almost  incon- 
"  testably  bad." 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Farwell  should  be  studied 
by  all  who  value  the  security  hitherto  provided  by  our 
Courts  against  the  tyranny  of  bureaucracy.  Space  does  not 
permit  us  to  quote  the  whole,  but  the  following  passages 
show  his  lordship's  view  of  the  conduct  of  the  Executive: 

"  This  is  obviously  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance; 
"  more  than  eight  millions  of  Form  4  have  been  sent  out  in 
"  England,  and  the  questions  asked  entail  much  trouble, 
"and  in  many  cases  considerable  expense  in  answering;  it 
"  would  be  a  blot  on  our  system  of  law  and  procedure  if  there 
"  is  no  way  by  which  a  decision  on  the  true  limit  of  the 
"  power  of  inquisition  vested  in  the  Commissioners  can 
"  be  obtained  by  any  member  of  the  public  aggrieved, 
"  without  putting  himself  in  the  invidious  position  of  being 

"  sued  for  a  penalty The  plaintiff  seeks  a  declaration  from 

"  the   Court  of  the  true   construction  of  an  Act   which 
"  imposes  burdensome  and  extensive  inquiries  upon  him, 
"  and  for  non-compliance  with  which  he  is  threatened  with 
"  fines.  The  argument  of  the  Attorney-General  admits  for 
"  this  purpose  the  illegality  of  the  inquiries  but  claims  for  a 
"  Government  Department  a  superiority  to  the  law  which 
"  was  denied  by  the  Court  to  the  King  himself  in  Stuart 
"  times. . .  .  The  convenience  in  the  public  interest  is  all  in 
"  favour  of  providing  a  speedy  and  easy  access  to  the  Courts 
"  for  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  who  have  any  real  cause 
"  of  complaint  against  the  exercise  of  Statutory  powers  by 
"  Government    departments    and    Government     officials, 
"  having  regard  to  their  growing  tendency  to  claim  the  right  to 
"  act  without  regard  to  legal  principles  and  without  appeal  to 
"  any  Court.  Within  the  present  year  (191 1)  in  this  Court 
"  alone  there  have  been  no  less  than  three  such  cases.  In 
"  Rex  V.  Board  of  Education  the  Board,  while  abandoning 
"  by  their  counsel  all  argument  that  the  Education  Act 
"  (1902),  gave  them  power  to  pursue  the  course  adopted  by 
"  them,  insisted  that  this  Court  could  not  interfere  with 
"  them,  but  that  they  could  act  as  they  pleased.  In  re  Weir 
"  Hospital  the  Charity  Commissioners  were  unable  to  find 
"  any   excuse   or  justification   for   the   misapplication   of 
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^5,000  of  the  Trust  Funds  committed  to  their  care. 
In  re  Hardy's  Crown  Brewery  the  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue,  who  are  entrusted  by  s.  2,  sub-s,  I,  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  1904,  with  the  judicial  duty  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  compensation  under  the  Act,  fixed  the  sum 
mero  motu  without  any  inquiry  or  evidence  and  without 
giving  the  parties  any  opportunity  of  meeting  objections, 
and  claimed  the  right  so  to  act  without  interference  by  any 
Court,  Bray,  J.,  and  the  Court  of  Appeal  held  that  they  had 
acted  unreasonably  and  ordered  them  to  pay  costs.  In  all 
these  cases  the  defendants  were  represented  by  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  at  the  public  expense,  and  in  the 
present  case  we  find  the  law  officers  taking  a  freliminary 
objection  in  order  to  frevent  the  trial  of  a  case  which, 
treating  the  allegations  as  true  (as  we  must  on  such  an 
application),  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  His  Majesty^s  subjects.  I  will  quote  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  in  Deare  y.  Attorney-General:  'It  has  been 
the  practice,  which  I  hope  never  will  be  discontinued,  for 
the  officers  of  the  Crown  to  throw  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  matters  before 
a  Court  of  Justice  when  any  real  point  of  difficulty  that 
requires  judicial  decision  has  occurred.'  I  venture  to  hope 
that  the  former  salutary  practice  may  be  resumed.  If 
ministerial  responsibility  were  more  than  the  mere  shadow 
of  a  name,  the  matter  would  be  less  important,  but  as  it  is,  the 
Courts  are  the  only  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
against  departmental  aggression?^ 

The  attempt  to  keep  the  plaintiff  out  of  Court  alto- 
gether having  failed,  the  action  came  on  for  trial  in  the 
ordinary  way  before  Mr  Justice  Horridge,  who  found  in 
favour  of  Dyson.  The  Attorney-General  appealed  and 
again  the  Court  of  Appeal  found  in  favour  of  Dyson. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said: 

"  It  is  no  light  matter  for  the  Commissioners  to  issue 
"  broadcast  forms  which  purport  to  impose  obligations 
"  which  do  not  exist  and  which  add  a  threat  of  penalty  in 
"  case  of  non-compliance. ...  I  am  a  little  surprised  that  the 
"  Commissioners  do  not  welcome  a  decision  which  will  guide 
"  their  action  in  the  future." 

The  record  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  still  more 
scandalous.  The  Board  of  Education  have  a  judicial  power 
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to  decide  disputes  between  the  managers  of  non-provided 
(i.e.  denominational)  schools,  and  the  local  education 
authority  under  section  7  (3)  of  the  Education  Act  1902. 
This  departure  from  the  sound  principle  of  settling  dis- 
putes in  court,  be  it  noted,  was  the  work  of  a  Conservative 
Government,  who  were  much  to  blame  for  setting  up  a 
precedent  which  their  successors  were  not  slow  to  imitate 
and  better. 

At  the  time  of  the  Education  Bill  controversy  the  Board 
of  Education  under  the  new  Liberal  administration,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  such  of  the  local  education  authorities 
as  were  controlled  by  Nonconformists  made  itself  notorious 
for  high-handed  attacks  on  Church  of  England  and  Roman 
Catholic  schools.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  General 
Election  of  1906  the  Liberals  obtained  great  support 
from  the  Nonconformists  owing  to  their  objection  to  the 
Education  Act  of  1902 — nowhere  more  so  than  in  Wales. 
The  Government,  having  failed  to  pass  an  amending  bill, 
the  local  education  authorities  sought  other  means  to 
attack  denominational  schools.  The  course  usually  taken  by 
the  Board  or  the  local  authority  was  to  issue  administrative 
directions  as  to  the  management  of  schools  generally,  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  de- 
nominational schools.  If  a  dispute  resulted  the  Board  was 
the  tribunal  to  decide  the  matter.  Sometimes — ^as  in  Blencowe 
and  the  Northamfton  County  Council* — ^the  Board  contrived 
to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law.  On  other  occasions  they 
failed.  As  Mr  Justice  Channel  said  in  Wilford  and  West 
Riding  County  CounciL"f 

"  One  thing  certainly  the  Board  of  Education  could  not 
"  do  and  that  was  to  say  that  because  they  did  not  like  the 
"  law  as  it  stood — they  would  give  directions  which  would 
"  frustrate  its  objects." 

The  climax  was  reached  in  the  Swansea  Education  case,t 

*  1907, 1  Ch.  504. 

1 1908,  I  K.B.  701. 

X  R.  V.  Board  of  Education  (Board  of  Education  and  Rice).  191 1,  A.  C.  179. 
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which  was  fought  with  all  the  resources  of  the  Executive 
in  the  Divisional  Court,  the  Court  of  Appeal  and  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  each  court  they  were  defeated,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  held  their  defence  so  flimsy  that  they  gave  judg- 
ment without  calling  on  the  respondents. 

The  dispute  arose  in  the  following  way.  The  Swansea 
Education  Authority,  controlled  by  Nonconformists,  raised 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  provided  schools  in  their 
district — ^that  is  in  the  undenominational  schools — but 
refused  to  raise  the  salaries  in  the  Church  of  England 
schools.  In  consequence  the  managers  of  a  Church  School 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  their  teaching  staff  together, 
and  sooner  than  allow  the  school  to  go  to  pieces  they  paid 
the  money  themselves  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  barrister  sent  down  by  the  Board  of 
Education  to  hold  an  inquiry,  as  provided  by  the  Act,  sent 
in  a  report  which  practically  upheld  the  contention  of  the 
managers  of  the  Church  school — that  they  had  not  been 
treated  by  the  Swansea  Education  Authority  on  an  equality 
with  the  Nonconformist  schools.  He  held  that  the  Church 
School  had  in  fact  been  kept  efficient,  but  only  by  reason 
of  the  additional  expenditure  out  of  the  private  funds  of  the 
managers.  Nevertheless  the  Board  of  Education  ignored 
the  report  of  their  own  referee,  held  that  the  school  had 
been  efficiently  maintained,  and  refused  to  compel  the 
Swansea  Education  Authority  to  raise  the  teachers^  salaries. 

The  following  passage  from  Lord  Halsbury's  judgment 
shows  plainly  the  principles  which  should  have  guided  the 
Board  of  Education  in  deciding  the  matter: 

"  The  duty  of  the  education  authority  was  to  keep  the 
"  school  efficient ;  this  duty  they  neglected  and  did  not  keep 
"the  school  efficient.  The  local  education  authority 
"  assumed  to  itself  an  absolute  autocratic  authority  as  to 
"  what  schools  they  would  keep  efficient  and  I  cannot  doubt 
"  myself  that  they  thought  they  were  entitled  to  starve  the 
"  Church  schools  and  give  advantages  to  the  provided 
"  schools  which  they  would  not  give  to  the  Church  schools, 
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"  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  this  was  done 
"  from  hostility  to  the  Church  schools.  ...  It  is  clear  that 
"  the  local  education  authority  ought  to  be  as  impartial  as 
"  the  rate  collector  who  demands  the  rate  without  reference 
"  to  the  peculiar  views  of  the  ratepayer." 

All  the  judges  in  all  the  Courts  before  which  the  case  was 
tried  held  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  evaded  giving 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  it  was  its  business  'to 
decide — ^whether  there  had  been  preferential  treatment. 
They  had  assumed  that  there  was  a  right  to  discriminate 
between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  and  had  proceeded  to 
state — contrary  to  all  the  evidence  put  before  them  and  the 
report  of  their  own  arbitrator — that  the  local  authority 
had  efficiently  maintained  the  Church  school.  There  is  too 
much  appearance  that  violent  political  bias  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  Board's  actions.  It  was  clear  that  the  Swansea 
Education  Authority  had  refused  to  do  its  duty,  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  say  so;  but  being 
politically  in  sympathy  with  the  Swansea  authority,  if  not 
actually  conspiring  with  it,  they  did  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  judicial  spirit.  The  reason  is  plain. 
A  Department  of  Government  which  is  under  the  control 
of  a  politician  is  manifestly  liable  to  political  influence  at 
all  times.  Judicial  impartiality  can  never  be  assured. 

The  cases  cited  above  make  it  clear  that  where  matters 
of  policy  are  in  question  the  great  departments  of  the  State 
have  little  conscience  touching  the  lawfulness  of  their 
actions.  The  opinion  is  spreading  in  official  circles  that 
for  reasons  of  State,  Government  officials  are  or  ought  to  be 
above  the  law.  Remove  the  control  of  the  courts 
and  there  are  no  means  to  restrain  them.  Is  it  to  be 
the  aim  of  Governments  in  future  to  secure  by  executive 
action  what  they  have  not  the  power  to  obtain  by 
legislation?  They  could  not  plan  a  better  means 
to  that  end  than  by  investing  the  great  administrative 
departments  with  judicial  powers.  For  by  such  means  the 
Cabinet  are  able  to  be  judges  in  their  own  cause  in  any 
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dispute  in  which  they  are  concerned.  But  the  powers  of 
the  Cabinet  aheady  extend  beyond  what  is  consistent  with 
the  pubHc  weal.  To  make  them  even  partly  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  justice  is  dangerous  for  the  health 
of  the  body  politic.  That  way  lies  official  tyranny,  arbitrary 
despotism  and  the  suffocation  of  individual  liberty. 
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AND  this  was  the  great  wisdom  of  our  auncestors; 
that  princes  beeing  men,  and  by  consequence  subject 
to  the  affections  of  anger,  maHce,  apt  to  violence,  etc., 
the  law  did,  therefore,  appoint  those  who  were  lesse 
interessed,  and  hoped  in  that  respect  to  bee  more  equall, 
as  persons  not  to  receyve  gain  by  forfeitures,  confis- 
cations, etc.,  yet  liable,  upon  failing,  to  loose,  disgrace, 
ruine,  to  bee  conservators  of  his  oath,  and  distributers 
of  his  justice,  without  at  all  admitting  the  king  (though 
he  should  bee  the  chief  justiciar*),  in  many  cases,!  to 
sit  as  judge. 

"  And  this  seemes  to  me  so  wisely  establisht  that  I  am 
of  opinion,  set  Westminster  Hall  right,  that  is,  let  the 
judges  deale  justly,  uprightly,  and  honestly,  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  king  of  England  to  injure  his  people  in 
any  kind." 


{Certaine  Considerations  upon  the 
Government  of  England,  by  Sir  Roger 
Twysden,  Kt.,  and  Bart.  Written  in 
1650.  Camden  Society,  1849.) 


*  Bracton,  lib.  iii,  de  Actionibus,  cap.  ix,  n.  i,  fol.  107a. 
t  Bracton,  lib.  iii,  de  Corona,  cap.  3,  n.  i,  fol.  11 9a;  in  fine.  Fleta,  lib.i; 
cap.  21,  n.  II,  p.  32;  Stamford  Plees,  fol.  54b,  cap.  3,  lib.  ii 
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IN  July,  1896,  only  19  years  ago,  Consols  reached  the  price 
of  1 13 J  per  cent  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and 
were  freely  dealt  in  at  that  figure.  In  July,  191 5,  the  free 
market  no  longer  exists.  Persons  willing  to  sell  Consols 
must  wait  until  they  find  a  buyer  compelled  by  force  of 
circumstances  to  invest  in  Consols,  nevertheless  forbidden 
to  pay  less  than  65  per  cent  for  the  stock  he  requires. 
British  Credit  has  been  reduced  to  a  4I  per  cent  rate.  The 
true  price  at  which  Consols  should  be  quoted  to  place  them 
on  a  parity  with  the  new  basis  of  Credit  is  only  55. 

Therefore  we  have  to  face  two  startling  facts.  In  nineteen 
years  the  premier  security  in  the  world  has  dropped  more 
than  50  per  cent  in  value,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  to 
pay  nearly  twice  as  much  for  the  use  of  other  people's 
money  as  it  did  before. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  such  a 
collapse  are  manifest.  In  July,  1896,  the  annual  interest 
payable  on  Consols  was  2|  per  cent.  Therefore  the 
reduction  in  interest  of  one  quarter  per  cent,  which 
took  place  in  April,  1903,  obviously  reduced  the  capita] 
value  by  one-eleventh  of  the  whole,  and  accounts  for  the 
first  fall.  There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Mr  Goschen  obtained 
the  consent  of  Parliament  and  of  the  State  creditors  to  his 
Conversion  Schemes  he  honestly  believed  that  money 
conditions  would  continue  to  be  such  that  the  capital  value 
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of  the  old  security  would  not  be  diminished,  or,  if  diminished, 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  For  in  March,  1888,  when  the 
conversion  scheme  was  adopted,  it  was  difficult  for  lenders 
to  find  even  good  mortgage  securities  to  yield  much  more 
than  3  per  cent,  and  Savings  had  so  far  outshot  the  demand 
for  Capital  that  money  was  a  drug  on  the  market.  The 
commission  paid  in  1888  to  Bankers  and  Brokers  amounting 
to  ten  shillings  per  ;£ioo  of  Consols,  converted  through 
their  intermediary,  facilitated  the  Goschen  operation  by 
greasing  the  wheels  in  the  right  quarters,  and  the  few  dis- 
sentient holders  were  bought  out  without  any  difficulty. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  offer  useful  criticism  of  the  Goschen 
scheme.  But,  by  destroying  the  "  sweet  simplicity  of  the 
"  Three  Per  Cents,"  it  opened  the  floodgates  to  a  vast 
amount  of  wild  speculation.  Individuals,  who  had  had  an 
nsuperable  aversion  towards  anything  but  the  Three  Per 
Cents,  steadily  became  gamblers  in  gold  and  copper  and 
Industrials,  and  when,  in  1903,  the  yield  of  Consols  was 
further  reduced  to  Two  and  a  Half  per  cent,  at  a  time  when 
money  was  worth  Four  per  cent,everyone  who  held  Consols, 
save  as  a  Trustee  or  in  some  such  capacity  which  made  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  sell,  cleared  out  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  premier  security  degenerated  into  a  gambling 
counter.  British  Government  Stocks  lost  all  attraction  for 
Investors  and  have  never  regained  their  proper  place  in 
public  esteem.  For  a  long  time  past  the  only  solid  buyers 
have  been  the  Government  Departments,  and  they  have 
been  the  heaviest  losers  by  the  protracted  fall  in  value,  save 
only  where  purchasing  for  the  Redemption  of  Debt. 

Mr  Goschen  justified  his  action  on  the  ground  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  guardian  of  the  public 
purse.  If  a  Chancellor  could  pay  off  holders  of  Three  per 
cent  Consols  with  money  borrowed  at  a  lower  rate,  it  was 
apparently  his  duty  so  to  do;  and  the  good  Treasury  reply 
to  the  argument  as  to  the  probable  future  destruction  of 
Capital  Values  was  that  such  an  event  would  hasten  the 
action  of  the  Sinking  Funds,  since  the  cheaper  the  price 
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at  which  Consols  could  be  purchased  for  extinction,  the 
more  quickly  would  Debt  be  reduced.  Yet  it  often  happens 
that  an  action  which  seems  so  correct  that  it  cannot  be 
avoided  leads  to  unforeseen  consequences  of  the  gravest 
import.  So  it  was  with  Mr  Goschen's  Consols  Conversion. 

The  reduction  of  the  value  of  Consols,  which  first  became 
serious  in  June,  1899,  when  all  wise  and  eminent  persons 
"  in  the  know  "  were  fully  aware  that  a  war  with  the  Boers 
was  in  contemplation — indeed  they  were  helping  to  make 
it  inevitable — was  accentuated  by  the  outbreak  of  that  war, 
and  in  November,  1899,  the  price  of  Consols,  which  had 
been  11 3|-  in  July,  1896.  found  itself  at  99,V-  There  was  a 
rally  until  June,  1900,  when  a  sagging  process  set  in  which 
has  gone  on  unchecked  to  the  present  time.  Although  the 
2|  per  cent  interest  rate  became  operative  in  April,  1903,  we 
do  not  notice  the  full  effect  until  the  following  September, 
showing  how  slow  the  public  is  to  grasp  facts  concerning 
its  own  welfare.  Thousands  of  holders  of  Consols  were 
staggered  in  June  of  that  year  to  receive  the  Dividend 
warrant  at  the  reduced  rate,  although  the  arrangement  for 
reduction  had  been  made  fifteen  years  earlier.  By  September 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  sell.  In  any  case  the  War 
Loans  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War  had  a  naturallv 
depressing  effect  on  securities  receiving  a  lower  rate  of  in- 
terest than  the  new  issues ;  and  the  greater  attraction  of  more 
speculative  stocks,  bearing  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  at  once 
exercised  a  further  abnormal  influence  on  holders  of  Consols. 

In  short,  Mr  Goschen's  conversion  scheme  saved  the 
country — the  taxpayer — a  possible  ^3,000,000  yearly,  and 
destroyed  for  good  and  all  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  British 
investor.  In  some  respects  it  altered  the  national  character. 
It  undoubtedly  played  its  part  in  encouraging  the  luxurious 
and  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  years  from  1903  to  1913. 
Why  try  to  save  if  i\  per  cent  is  the  reward?  Finally,  it  led 
indirectly  to  that  resentment  against  the  foolish  indulgence 
of  the  thriftless  upper  and  upper  middle  classes  and  the 
nouveaux  riches  of  all  classes,  particularly  of  the  Park  Lane 
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Hebrews  of  Whitechapel  and  Polish  origin.  Their  extrava- 
gances, blazoned  abroad  by  the  new  cheap  gutter  press, 
enabled  Mr  Lloyd  George,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  j  ustify  his  levy  of  unequal  taxes  on  the  rich,  and  to  squander 
each  year  some  tens  of  millions  of  the  national  resources  as 
a  kind  of  Ransom.  His  aim  was  to  quiet  the  Socialists  in  the 
working  classes  by  absurd  and  wasteful  bribes,  paid  for  by 
the  other  classes,  who  in  thousands  of  instances  were  proving 
themselves  unfit  to  be  blessed  with  the  wealth  which  they 
had  secured — often  by  fraud  and  chicanery. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period,  which  will  probably  not 
be  of  long  duration,  when  the  very  man,  to  vv^hose  miserable 
exploits  at  the  Exchequer  we  owe  so  many  of  our  present 
financial  difficulties,  has  been  raised  to  the  pedestal  almost 
of  a  demigod,  and  flattered  into  the  belief  that  on  him  alone, 
with  his  glib  tongue  and  empty  chatter,  can  we  rely  for  the 
salvation  of  the  Realm.  We  recall  for  a  moment  his  speech 
to  the  Bankers  at  the  Mansion  House  in  191 1,  when  he 
flung  down  the  gauntlet  to  Germany,  and  we  ask  in  amaze- 
ment how  he,  knowing  at  that  moment,  and  ever  since,  of 
the  imminence  of  a  European  War,  dared  to  attack  the  cost 
of  our  navy  and  army,  and  to  plunge  recklessly  into  Civil 
Service  expenditures  on  new  ideas  only  compatible  with  an 
era  of  prolonged  and  certain  peace — whereby  he  robbed  the 
country's  fighting  strength,  slowly  and  surely  diminished 
its  Credit,  and  forced  it  to  pay  in  July,  191 5,  the  undreamt- 
of price  of  ^4  IDS.  per  _£ioo  for  the  use  of  money  by  the  State. 

When  the  Asquith  Cabinet  was  formed,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  two  men  in  the  Liberal  Party  fitted  to  hold  the  keys  of  the 
national  treasure  were  Mr  Lewis  Harcourt  and  Mr  McKenna. 
No  one  could  have  known  that  better  than  the  Prime 
Minister  who  had  himself  been  at  the  Exchequer.  But  an 
intrigue  forced  this  pushing  Welshman,  who  might  have 
done  well  at  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  natural 
point  of  departure  for  Social  Reform  schemes,  into  the 
second  position  in  the  new  Government.  The  appointment 
was  made.  The  Treasury  watch  dogs  were  drugged,  and,  in 
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that  Department  of  State,  consecrated  by  use  and  wont  to 
the  enforcement  of  economy,  an  orgy  of  expenditure  was 
initiated  culminating  in  the  actual  administration  of  the 
National  Insurance  Act  by  a  staff  of  Treasury  clerks.  Later 
on,  for  very  shame,  this  Administration  was  moved  else- 
where, and  to-day  this  particular  branch  of  public  plunder 
is  conducted  in  another  quarter  of  the  town.  Naturally 
Consols  fell  -pari  passu  with  the  growth  of  wanton  national 
extravagance.  Four  and  a  Half  per  cent  is  the  outcome.  We 
owe  it  not  to  the  War  but  to  Mr  Lloyd  George. 

During  the  years  1904  to  1908  the  Editor  of  this  Review 
published  an  annual  examination  of  National  Finance,  and 
endeavoured  to  interpret  the  lesson  which  the  official  figures 
— obscured  by  all  kinds  of  official  fictions  and  inaccuracies — 
were  intended  to  conceal  from  the  taxpayer.  He  foresaw  the 
seven  lean  years,  following  the  seven  fat  ones,  and,  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  endeavoured  to  bring  home  to  the 
public  conscience,  and  above  all  to  the  conscience  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  the  true  state  of  the  finances  of 
the  country.  Some  impression  was  made.  Some  obvious  lies 
were  blotted  out  from  the  records,  and  some  important 
corrections  were  introduced  into  the  National  Balance 
Sheet  by  Mr  Asquith,  who  was  at  that  time  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  But  since  he  retired  from  the  Treasury  no 
further  step  has  been  taken  to  readjust  the  many  crying 
iniquities  of  the  system.  As  a  fact,  no  one  could  have  had 
the  time.  The  higher  permanent  officials  were  retired,  one 
after  the  other,  presumably  for  raising  obstacles  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  Gladstonian  tradition;  but  even  the 
pliant  tools  who  fill  their  places  must  rejoice  to  see  Mr 
McKenna  instead  of  Mr  Lloyd  George  at  their  head.  For, 
whatever  may  be  his  other  political  faults,  and  no  doubt 
they  are  many  and  great,  Mr  McKenna  is  a  Treasury- 
minded  man.  He  was  one  of  the  best  Financial  Secretaries 
within  living  memory,  and  his  first  appearances  in  his  new 
office  have  amply  justified  a  selection  which,  had  it  been 
made   seven   years    ago   or   more,   would   have   saved   the 
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country  millions  of  pounds,  and  an  incalculable  future 
burden  of  dead  weight  taxation. 

His  predecessor  is  now  Minister  of  Munitions.  But  as  he 
has  been  associated  with  the  War  Munitions  Committee  since 
February  last,  and  has  done  nothing — except  make  speeches 
— we  may  fairly  doubt  whether  he  is  the  right  man  for  the 
post.  His  difficulty  is  to  make  the  workman  work.  He  is 
going  to  try  by  honeyed  words  and  hysterical  perorations, 
which  Bismarck  would  have  described  as  "  Quatsch." 
But  behind  his  words  he  has  been  careful  to  forge  a  weapon 
of  industrial  conscription,  altogether  novel  in  British  prac- 
tice. The  officers  of  the  new  Department  will  have  to  rely 
more  on  the  compulsion  than  on  the  speeches — if  they 
want  to  get  the  work  done.  The  day  of  the  speaking  man  is 
over,  the  doing  man  has  come  into  his  own.  The  first  reply 
to  the  Munitions  Act  was  a  threatened  Miners'  strike  in 
South  Wales,  since  developed  into  an  actual  strike  and 
defiance  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  all  his  Acts  of  Parhament. 
For  the  men  mean  to  see  if  the  Government  is  in  earnest,  in 
proclaiming  their  area  under  Section  3  of  that  Act,  and  bring- 
ing into  force  Part  I,  which  makes  it  a  criminal  offence  to 
take  part  in  a  strike  or  lock  out  until  the  Board  of  Trade 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  intervening. 

Mr  McKenna  at  the  Treasury  is  pre-eminently  one  of  the 
doing  men.  On  the  occasion  of  his  introduction  of  the  Bill 
to  Extend  the  War  Loan,  21st  June  last,  he  came  down  to 
ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  sanction  that  new  foundation 
of  the  National  Debt  which  will  be  the  consequence  of  a  loan 
of  "  unspecified  "  though  not  "  unHmited  "  amount,  repre- 
senting, if  successful,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  ^1,000,000,000 
of  new  Stock. 

The  plan  was  full  of  intricacies,  including  amongst  other 
pitfalls  a  scheme  of  Conversion  of  the  whole  of  our  existing 
Debt  to  an  entirely  new  basis  of  Capital  and  Interest. 
Yet,  in  a  speech  of  fifty  minutes'  duration,  Mr  McKenna 
explained  the  proposals  so  clearly  that,  although  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  debate  followed,  practically  no 
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one  required  further  elucidation  of  any  of  the  points  of  the 
Bill.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  loan  proposals  were  formulated  not  at  the 
Exchequer  but  in  the  City,  wherefore  the  new  Chancellor 
had  to  make  himself  the  mouthpiece  of  a  series  of  brilliant 
financial  ideas  which  were  not  his  own.  Possibly  one  day  the 
nation  will  realize  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  certain  great 
houses  for  sound  guidance  through  a  sea  of  financial 
troubles.  Those  who  know  will  perhaps  be  grateful; 
but,  unless  the  leaders  of  the  working  classes  are  more 
intelligent  than  they  have  so  far  shown  themselves  to  be, 
the  lying  tale  to  be  told  their  unfortunate  supporters 
will  be  that  war  makes  rich  men  richer,  and  poor  men 
poorer,  and  that  Governments  can  always  be  counted  upon 
to  bring  war  about  to  secure  this  end.  This  will  be  the  trouble 
in  the  first  few  years  after  the  war,  when  work  will  be 
short,  prices  high,  and  discontent  supreme.  It  might  easily 
have  been  greater  if  the  necessary  money  for  carrying  on 
had  been  raised  in  a  different  way.  As  it  is,  we  hope  that  by 
that  time  every  workman  in  the  country  will  have  put  his 
savings  into  War  Loan.  The  feeling  that  he  is  a  creditor  of 
the  State  should  steady  him.  The  means  adopted  for 
bringing  him  into  line  are  simple  and  sound. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  this  side  of  the  matter  before 
going  into  the  wider  questions  which  arise,  and  to  begin  by 
saying  that  never  before  has  any  attempt  been  made  to 
interest  the  working  classes  directly  in  Government  or 
National  Loans.  That  is  probably  due  to  the  execrable 
system  by  which  a  holder  of  Government  Stock,  who  wishes 
to  transfer  it,  has  to  attend  in  person,  or  by  attorney,  at  the 
Bank  of  England,  accompanied  by  a  Broker  or  Banker  to 
vouch  for  his  or  her  identity,  before  the  new  transaction  can 
be  registered.  This  system,  dating  from  prehistoric  times, 
fitting  in  with  prehistoric  needs,  and  administered  by  pre- 
historic clerks,  has  driven  the  public  away  from  direct 
dealings  with  the  State  in  the  way  of  lending  it  money. 
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Nor  is  it  wholly  confined  to  transferring  Consols.  The  present 
writer  on  one  occasion  had  a  considerable  sum  in  Colonial 
Stock  to  pay  in  to  the  account  of  the  Paymaster  and 
Accountant  General.  After  a  week's  effort  to  get  over,  by 
himself,  the  fences  erected  by  red  tape  and  official  imbecility 
he  had  to  pay  a  friendly  stockbroker  five  guineas  to  see  this 
simple  transaction  safely  through.  The  Bank  of  England  people 
were  courteous  enough  and  friendly  enough,  even  helpful 
to  the  limit  of  their  mental  capacity.  But  obviously  they 
resented  the  presence  of  a  newcomer  who  wished  to  transact 
his  own  business  and  to  pay  in  large  values  without  the  usual 
intermediary;  and  of  all  the  forces  which  obstruct  effort, 
there  is  no  force  so  strong  as  quiet,  amiable,  passive  resis- 
tance. The  War  Loan  Extension  Act  sweeps  all  this  away, 
and  enables  every  thrifty  working  man  to  buy  in  the  Post 
OflSce  scrip  vouchers  for  5s.,  los.,  or  ^^i,  whereof  a  sufficiency 
may  be  exchanged  for  stock  certificates  of  the  denomination 
of  Five  Pounds,  as  each  sum  of  Five  Pounds  is  accumulated 
in  smaller  vouchers.  Interest  on  these  Five  Pound  certifi- 
cates will  be  paid  by  the  Post  OflBce  or  credited  in  the 
Savings  Bank  account  of  the  holder  on  the  due  dates,  and 
presumably  each  such  certificate  will  be  stamped  or  en- 
dorsed in  some  indelible  manner  as  each  dividend  is  paid,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  fraud  or  substitution.  Such  certificates, 
being  to  Bearer,  can  easily  be  negotiated  or  exchanged,  but 
of  course  their  holders  must  take  the  ordinary  precautions 
which  the  holder  of  Bank  Notes  takes  lest  they  should  be 
lost  or  stolen.  They  may  be  inscribed  at  the  Bank,  but  is  it 
worth  the  trouble? 

The  rate  of  interest  will  be  Four  and  a  Half  per  cent,  and 
this  of  course  raises  the  serious  problem  of  the  state  of  the 
Savings  Banks  investments  which  have  given  just  cause  for 
alarm  since  the  fall  in  Consols  became  marked  ten  years  ago. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  a  general  rule,  96  per 
cent  of  all  money  deposited  in  the  State  Savings  Banks  is 
at  once  invested  in  Consols  or  other  guaranteed  Govern- 
ment securities,  and  that,  from  that  moment  it  is  those 
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stocks  or  bonds  that  represent  the  cash  of  the  depositor. 
Interest  at  2h  per  cent  is  paid  on  every  complete  pound 
sterHng  deposited,  commencing  from  the  first  day  of  the 
month  following  such  a  deposit,  and  is  calculated  to  the 
31st  December  following,  when  it  is  added  to  the  principal 
and  thenceforth  itself  carries  interest  as  an  ordinary 
deposit.  But  no  deposit  may  exceed  ;£200,  and,  if  the  interest 
payments  cause  that  sum  to  be  exceeded,  then  future 
interest  is  credited  in  respect  of  ;^200  only.  Every  facility 
is  given  to  depositors  to  withdraw  any  sum,  from  one 
shilling  to  ^^200,  to  be  invested  directly  in  Government 
stock,  and  deposits  exceeding  ;^200  may  be  made  (not 
however  exceeding  ;^500  in  any  one  year),  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  such  stock.  A  very  low  rate  of  commission  is 
charged  to  the  Depositor  for  rendering  the  necessary 
services  to  obtain  such  Stock  Certificates  in  due  order.  If  the 
Depositor  wishes  to  sell  Stock  equal  facilities  are  granted. 
Enormous  numbers  of  thrifty  people  have  taken  advantage 
of  these  conditions,  which  indeed  mean  subsidizing  their 
thriftiness  at  the  cost  of  the  taxpayer  at  large  for  the  Savings 
Banks  pay  no  Income  Tax  on  their  interest  income. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  natural  that  Savings  Banks 
business  should  tend  to  expand.  The  world  is  full  of  people 
who  want  something  for  nothing.  But  the  State,  in  accepting 
the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  the  repayment  in  gold  of 
the  sums  deposited  by  humble  customers,  whilst  asking 
for  trouble  by  investing  those  deposits  in  rapidly  depre- 
ciating securities,  bearing  no  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
that  paid  out  to  the  depositors,  departs  from  all  sound  prin- 
ciples of  finance  and  common  sense.  The  failures  of  well 
managed  institutions  like  the  Birkbeck  Bank  and  the 
National  Penny  Bank  in  London,  the  necessity  which  arose 
of  taking  over  the  Yorkshire  Penny  Bank  by  a  syndicate  of 
the  whole  of  the  great  Joint  Stock  Banks  to  avert  a  similar 
calamity  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  North  of  England, 
all  point  to  the  folly  of  accepting  people's  money,  paying 
them  substantial  interest  for  it,  and  undertaking  to  return  it 
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on  demand.  Depreciation  of  investments  invariably  beats 
the  Savings  Banks.  It  is  difficult  to  state  the  actual  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  investments,  but  it 
looks  as  if  the  State  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  new 
situation  to  pay  up  depositor's  losses  in  War  Loan  scrip 
bearing  Four  and  a  Half  per  cent  interest,  and  clean  up  its 
liabilities  once  for  all. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  few  depositors  whose  deposits  are 
accumulating  year  by  year  at  only  Two  and  a  Half  per  cent 
Compound  Interest  will  allow  them  to  remain,  when  they  can 
exchange  them  for  a  security  which,  if  they  reinvest  the 
interest,  for  which  facilities  are  given,  will  yield  them  Four  and 
a  Half  per  cent  Compound  Interest,  guaranteed  by  the  same 
guarantor,  namely  the  State  and  all  its  resources.  Therefore 
we  may  expect  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  such  deposi- 
tors of  Five  Pounds  and  over  will  withdraw  their  Deposits, 
and  that  this  will  affect  rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  Deposits  both  in  the  Post  Office  and  the  guaranteed 
Trustee  Savings  Banks.  Between  now  and  ist  December 
we  may  perhaps  anticipate  withdrawals  from  these  Banks 
amounting  to  ^150,000,000  for  transfer  to  the  Loan.  The 
necessity  for  repayment  in  gold  will  be  readily  obviated  by 
handing  over  Stock  Certificates  and  Scrip  Vouchers  of  the 
new  Loan,  which  will  be  debited  to  the  account  of  the 
Savings  Banks  by  the  Bank  of  England  as  Government 
Bankers.  The  Savings  Banks  will  not  be  able  to  reimburse 
the  Bank  of  England  with  anything  but  an  equivalent 
nominal  value  in  Consols,  or  other  Government  stock  or 
annuities  held  by  them.  Presumably  these  Consols  will  only 
be  worth  66f  per  cent,  so  that  a  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
New  Loan  amounting,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  to  some 
^30,000,000,  must  be  devoted  to  writing  off  an  item, 
"  Loss  to  date  on  Post  Office  and  other  Government 
"  Guaranteed  Savings  Banks,"  which  ought  to  have  been 
written  off  yearly  since  1896,  and  should  now  disappear  in 
one  lump,  at  a  moment  when  the  State  can  ill  afford  the 
loss.  It  seems  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Savings  Banks 
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officials  not  more  than  ^8,000,000  to  ^10,000,000  is  likely 
to  be  thus  transferred.  But  in  making  that  low  estimate 
they  never  contemplated  the  attraction  of  a  Four  and  a  Half 
per  cent  rate  of  interest,  and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  three 
weeks  ^24,000,000  of  War  Loan  Stock  Certificates  have 
been  taken  out  through  the  Post  Office.  Moreover,  besides 
this,  an  enormous  number  of  5s.  and  los.  scrip  vouchers 
have  been  sold  across  the  counters. 

There  is  another  method  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Post 
Office  terms.  The  new  Stock  in  multiples  of  Five  Pounds  up 
to  Ninety-Five  Pounds  may  be  bought  through  the  Savings 
Banks,  and  a  substantial  discount  may  be  secured  in  this 
way  together  with  certain  privileges  as  to  Income  Tax 
which  will  not  be  deducted  at  the  source  upon  Stock 
certificates  thus  acquired. 

For  larger  amounts  applications  are  being  made  to  the 
Bank  of  England.  There  is  nothing  worth  remarking  as  to 
the  various  methods  in  which  this  may  be  done.  There  is 
no  departure  from  precedent. 

So  far  all  has  been  plain  sailing.  We  believe  that  the 
Savings  Banks  will  be  half  emptied,  never,  we  may  hope, 
to  be  refilled  until  the  whole  system  is  reconsidered  and 
brought  by  skilled  and  experienced  Bankers  into  accord  with 
modern  conditions.  The  State  can  ill  afford  the  vast  losses 
which  the  transfer  of  the  Deposits  to  the  War  Loan  will 
bring,  and  it  must  never  be  exposed  to  such  an  attack  again. 
Thrift  is  an  admirable  quality,  but  the  State  subsidy  of 
Thrift  has  no  justification  in  social  ethics.  There  is  no  need 
to  pay  any  interest  at  all  to  small  depositors  in  Savings  Banks 
until  a  Reserve  Fund,  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  reasonable 
probability  of  Loss,  has  been  built  up  from  the  yearly 
accumulations  of  interest,  as  and  when  the  Savings  Banks 
receive  it  from  the  investment  of  the  Deposits. 

But  when  we  turn  to  the  other  great  feature  of  the 
Government  Scheme  we  are  struck  with  the  daring  which 
has  combined  the  demand  for  an  unspecified  amount  of 
cash  with  an  astonishingly  generous  offer  to  convert  Consols 
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and  the  last  War  Loan  into  the  new  security.  Briefly  the 
terms  are  that  the  possessor  of  ^loo  stock  in  the  War  Loan 
who  cares  to  subscribe  and  pay  up  ^^loo  to  the  new  issue  and 
£^,  being  the  balance  between  the  issue  price  and  the  face 
value  of  the  last  Loan,  will  be  entitled  to  ;^200  stock  in  the 
new  Loan.  Holders  of  ;^ioo  stock  in  the  new  Loan  may 
exchange  £y^  Consols  nominal  for  ^50  of  the  new  War 
Loan.  Similar  advantages  are  offered  to  holders  of  2|  per 
cent  and  2^  per  cent  annuities,  but  the  general  public  is  not 
largely  interested  in  this  class  of  values. 

In  considering  the  benefits  offered  by  this  Conversion 
scheme  the  first  to  note  is  that  neither  the  last  war  Loan 
nor  Consols  have  any  guarantee  that,  in  the  event  of  future 
borrowing,  which  must  necessarily  depreciate  their  face 
value,  anything  will  be  done  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  why  anything  should  be  done.  A 
contract  is  a  contract,  and  a  bargain  is  a  bargain.  But  one  of 
the  contracts  and  bargains  made  by  the  State  to  secure  the 
new  Loan  is  that  if  any  further  borrowing  be  necessary  then, 
whatever  interest  it  may  be  necessary  to  pay  to  borrow  afresh 
will  be  payable  to  holders  of  the  Second  War  Loan.  If  the 
war  lasts  beyond  the  New  Year  fresh  borrowing  will  be  a 
certainty,  and  the  lowest  terms  on  which  such  borrowing 
can  succeed  will  probably  involve  an  interest  rate  of  Five 
Per  Cent.  In  that  case  the  Loan  now  being  issued  will  also 
carry  Five  Per  Cent. 

This  privilege  is  so  great  and  so  unusual  that  it  is  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  holders  of  the  last  War  Loan  and 
of  Consols  will  convert  if,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  they  can  find 
the  money  to  take  up  the  new  Stock  necessary  to  do  so. 
That  would  mean  that,  in  round  figures,  ^300,000,000  of 
the  new  Loan  plus  ^17,500,000,  made  up  of  the  ^5  discounts 
of  the  last  loan  now  to  be  paid  up,  would  be  subscribed  by 
persons  wishing  to  convert.  ;£200  of  the  new  Loan  brings  in 
fy  yearly  interest,  £100  of  the  last  Loan  £^  los.  yearly. 
Therefore  the  conversion  yields  ^5  los.  yearly  interest  on 
the  jfio5  additional  necessary  to  secure  the  conversion  of 
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the  ;£ioo  nominal  in  the  last  Loan,  which  gives  ^5  8s.  4d. 
per  cent  per  annum  return  on  the  additional  money  now 
loaned  to  the  State.  As  to  Consols,  the  effect  of  the  con- 
version is  that  the  convert  or  exchanges  j^ioo  nominal  of  a 
perpetual,  unsaleable,  disused,  gambling  counter,  whose  real 
value  on  the  new  loan  basis  is  ^55  or  thereabouts,  for  £66^ 
nominal  of  the  new  Loan,  which  will  then  bring  in  ^3  yearly 
interest  instead  of  the  £2  los.  yearly  interest  now  paid. 
The  new  Stock  will  be  readily  marketable,  will  be  redeemable 
not  later  than  1945,  and  will  get  the  benefit  of  an  even 
higher  rate  of  interest  later  on  if  fresh  borrowing  oecomes 
necessary.  There  should  be  no  hesitation  about  accepting 
an  offer  of  this  kind.  We  observe  already  that  Trustees  are 
crying  aloud  to  be  permitted  to  borrow  on  the  corpus  of 
their  Trusts  to  carry  through  the  operation,  and  a  short  Act 
has  been  passed  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  subject  to  what 
appears  to  be  reasonable  and  fair  conditions,  and  restrictions 
designed  to  safeguard  the  Trust.  But  we  must  remember 
that  this  means  large  borrowings  from  the  Banks  and  a 
relative  depreciation  of  the  sums  which  the  Banks  them- 
selves have  available  for  the  new  Loan. 

There  are  two  main  objections  to  the  conversion  proposals, 
both  of  which  have  been  heard  in  the  City.  The  first  is  that 
the  last  War  Loan  gives  its  holder  the  privilege  of  borrowing 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  England  up  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
nominal  value  held,  at  one  per  cent  below  Bank  Rate  at  any 
time  during  the  first  three  years  of  its  currency,  plus  a 
profit  of  j£5  on  its  redemption  in  1925;  whereas  the  new 
Loan  gives  no  such  borrowing  privileges  and  no  bonus  on 
its  repayment,  which  may  be  in  1925  and  must  be  not  later 
than  1945,  if  the  stockholder  so  elects.  Secondly  it  is  said 
that  it  is  quite  likely  that  before  that  time  money  may  once 
more  become  a  drug  in  the  market,  and  in  that  case  the 
Government  would  doubtless  take  the  opportunity  to  pay 
off  holders  by  the  issue  of  a  stock  bearing  interest  at  not 
more  than  3|-  per  cent.  We  wish  we  could  take  so  sanguine 
a  view  of  a  future  which  looks  black  on  every  side.  We 
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foresee  the  complete  and  total  bankruptcy  of  more  than  one 
nation  engaged  in  this  war.  We  have  it  on  high  authority 
that  Germany,  if  defeated,  may  perhaps  be  able  to  meet  as 
much  as  sixteen  per  cent  of  her  liabilities  in  gold,  and  that 
Austria  in  like  case  would  be  fortunate  if  she  could  pay 
eleven  per  cent.  Such  a  financial  upheaval  would  be  reflected 
all  over  the  world,  and  its  consequences  are  incalculable  in 
every  civilized  country.  Therefore  we  do  not  attach  much 
importance  to  the  suggestion  that  at  some  not  distant  date 
a  fresh  conversion  to  a  3|^  per  cent  basis  will  be  a  feasible 
transaction. 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  Consols  the  objection 
is  made  that,  although  in  very  deed,  they  are  only  worth  55 
on  to-day's  basis  of  credit,  yet  that  the  2|  per  cent  interest 
is  perfectly  safe,  and  few  holders  are  driven  to  sell.  That 
being  so,  a  conversion  of  them — what,  in  fact,  is  a  sale — 
at  66|  for  each  ;{^ioo  nominal  prevents  all  hope  of  the  stock- 
holder ever  again  seeing  his  par  value,  although,  of  course, 
his  annual  interest  in  future  will  be  ^^3  per  cent  instead  of 
£z  los.  od.  In  other  words  the  question  is  raised  whether 
los.  per  cent  per  annum  interest  is  sufficient  consideration 
for  him  to  abandon  33^  per  cent  of  his  nominal  value, 
coupled  with  the  added  risk,  if  times  become  good,  of 
seeing  the  new  stock  reconverted  to  a  3I  per  cent  basis,  in 
which  case  his  interest  on  his  ;£66|  nominal  would  only  be 
^2  6s.  8d.  per  cent  in  place  of  the  [z  los.  od.  he  now  gets 
on  his  ;^ioo  nominal.  Our  view  is  as  beforesaid.  We  do  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  any  such  conversion  backwards 
in  the  next  generation,  that  is  to  say  before  1945?  and  a 
bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush,  even  in  the  City 
of  London,  where  birds  in  the  bush  command  a  high  figure 
— so  great  is  the  never  failing  hope  of  catching  them. 

These  are  City  arguments.  In  the  House  of  Commons  a 
different  tale  was  told.  Sir  F.  Banbury  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  agree  to  pay  all  holders  of  the  new  loan  the 
rate  of  interest  that  might  have  to  be  paid  for  any  future 
loan.  Mr  J.  Mason  wanted  to  repay  any  holders  of  Treasury 
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Bills,  of  which  some  ^200,000,000  are  outstanding,  in  War 
Loan  Stock  if  they  wished  it,  and  pressed  for  immediate 
increased  taxation  on  imported  articles,  particularly  such 
commodities  as  petrol  and  luxuries.  Mr  Goldstone,  a 
Labour  Member,  felt  that  great  reforms  such  as  Housing, 
Education,  Increased  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  the  like,  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  attend  to  in  future.  This  is  amus- 
ing. But  both  Mr  Goldstone  and  another  Labour  member 
rejoiced  that  a  chance  had  been  given  to  the  working  classes 
to  take  a  direct  interest  as  national  creditors,  and  there 
was  no  more  gratifying  feature  in  the  discussion  than  the 
hearty  pledges  of  support  which  Labour  gave  to  the  Govern- 
ment scheme. 

Sir  Thomas  Whittaker,  who  speaks  with  some  authority 
as  a  representative  of  our  greatest  controllers  of  capital — 
the  Insurance  Companies — touched  lightly  and  timidly 
on  the  Savings  Banks  difficulty  which  we  have  examined 
in  the  preceding  pages,  and  which  indeed  is  the  fly  in  the 
ointment.  He  did  not  forget  the  further  point  that  the  new 
proposals  and  the  new  basis  of  credit  will  deal  a  knock 
down  blow  to  the  value  of  all  other  securities  bearing  the 
same  rate  of  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  securities 
are  practically  unsaleable  for  the  time  being,  for  no  one  can 
put  a  true  market  value  on  them,  and  the  Government 
refuse  to  sanction  a  reduction  of  their  foolish  and  falsifying 
"  minimum  prices  "  on  the  Stock  Exchange  lists. 

It  is  already  evident  that  the  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1909,  must  be  suspended.  Under  that  Act  the  Balance 
Sheet  must  state  how  the  values  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
Securities  are  arrived  at,  and  a  certificate  must  be  appended, 
signed  by  the  same  persons  as  sign  the  Balance  Sheet,  to  the 
effect  that  in  their  belief  the  Assets  set  forth  in  the  Balance 
Sheet  are  of  the  aggregate  value  stated  therein,  less  any 
investment  reserve  taken  into  account.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  to  state  how  to  arrive  at  a  Stock  Exchange 
value,  and  therefore  it  is  at  present  impossible  for  the 
Assurance  Companies  to  put   any  real  market   value  on 
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their  ^400,000,000  of  securities,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  for 
their  Directors  to  come  to  any  common  accord  as  to  the 
basis  of  value  they  will  ultimately  adopt.  The  seriousness 
of  this  situation  will  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  vast  sum  is  in  effect  the  property  of  millions  of 
small  people,  and  is  merely  held  in  trust  to  carry  out  certain 
obligations  to  them.  The  interest  income  from  the  securities 
held  is  probably  as  safe  as  ever  and,  that  being  so,  the  cal- 
culations of  the  companies  as  to  their  liabilities  are  justified. 
Time,  the  supreme  healer,  is  on  their  side.  But  it  will  not 
do  to  harass  them  with  the  penalties  of  an  Act  intended  to 
meet  conditions  entirely  different  from  those  now  prevailing. 

Two  debatable  points,  and  only  two,  were  raised  in  the 
whole  discussion  in  the  Commons.  The  first,  that  there 
was  not,  and  never  had  been,  any  necessity  for  the  United 
Kingdom  to  offer  such  liberal  terms  for  borrowed  money, 
was  met  by  the  plea  that  if  at  a  given  moment  you  wish  to 
buy  up  all  the  product  of  any  given  market  you  must  raise 
the  price  substantially  beyond  the  immediate  current 
market  price  for  small  quantities  of  that  product.  In 
this  respect  money  differs  from  no  other  commodity.  The 
second — that  it  was  not  necessary  to  offer  such  liberal  terms, 
or  any  terms,  to  existing  creditors  of  the  State  to  convert 
their  present  security  into  something  different — is  reason- 
ably answered  by  the  assertion  that  it  is  not  always  sound 
policy  for  one  party  to  adhere  to  the  strict  letter  of  a  cove- 
nant when  that  adherence  in  effect  means  the  destruction 
of  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  other  person.  It  may  be 
just  and  reasonable  in  a  legal  sense;  but  in  this  par- 
ticular affair  questions  of  high  policy  merge  themselves 
into  a  consideration  of  the  result  of  a  strict  interpretation 
of  a  bargain,  and  if  the  conversion  bait  catches  on  a  vast  sum 
in  cash  falls  into  the  coffers  of  the  State.  That  is  a  grave 
consideration. 

On  the  whole  then,  we  think  that  the  poHcy  underlying 
the  new  Loan  is  sound;  moreover  it  has  attained  its  end, 
namely,  the  accumulation  from  private  resources  of  so  vast 
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a  sum  as  ^600,000,000  net  to  provide  for  the  further 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  one  point  we  are  doubtful  upon 
is  whether  it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  have  made  this 
Loan  a  Four  Per  Cent  Loan  free  of  income  tax.  It  is 
highly  important  that  the  Exchange  on  America  should 
be  restored  to  a  normal  condition.  So  long  as  our  purchase 
of  munitions  in  America  continues  on  its  present  colossal 
footing,  and  our  export  of  unwariike  products,  such  as 
cotton  goods,  remains  a  sadly  diminished  amount  com- 
pared to  what  it  was  before  the  War,  so  long  is  it  hopeless 
to  expect  any  improvement  in  Exchange  unless  we  can  offer 
our  foreign  creditors,  and  they  are  prepared  to  accept, 
national  obligations  in  return  for  their  goods.  But  the 
Americans  do  not  like  a  security  whose  value  at  any  moment 
may  be  depreciated  by  a  great  addition  to  the  already  too 
high  British  Income  Tax,  especially  since  a  Democratic 
Congress  has  imposed  upon  them  an  Income  Tax  of  their 
own.  This  being  so  it  was  pleasant  to  learn  that  Mr  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  his  friends  are  willing  to  take  a  first  sum  of 
^20,000,000  of  the  new  Loan  and  possibly  more.  This  good 
news  was  marred  by  the  attempted  assassination  of  Mr 
Morgan  by  a  German  Agent,  who  has  since  done  himself 
insufficient  justice. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  India,  and  the  Indian 
native  capitalists.  They  will  not  take  as  security  a  stock 
chargeable  with  a  high  and  increasing  British  Income 
Tax.  Yet  we  know  that  the  hidden  gold  in  India 
probably  exceeds  in  value  the  total  available  gold 
here,  and  that  it  is  hoarded  in  cellars  or  dug  into  the 
ground,  so  as  to  be  useless  for  the  purposes  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  and  unproductive  of  any  return  to 
its  owners,  whose  sole  idea  is  to  have  in  hand  something 
really  solid  and  negotiable  if  trouble  supervenes.  A  Four 
Per  Cent  Loan  offered  in  India  free  of  Income  Tax  would, 
if  properly  explained  by  full  publicity  throughout  that 
country,  attract  much  of  this  gold  from  its  hiding  places. 
It  would  in  any  event  be  gratifying  to  us  that  India  should 
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take  her  share  of  the  new  security,  thus  sending  money 
as  well  as  men  to  aid  the  common  cause.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Egypt,  which  absorbs  year  by  year  practically  all 
the  gold  that  reaches  its  shores.  The  gold  which  pays  for 
the  crops  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  cultivator,  and  is 
rarely  heard  of  again.  Probably  the  extortion  of  the  Turkish 
pashas  has  not  been  forgotten.  It  takes  generations  for 
memories  of  misery  and  oppression  to  fade  into  shadow. 
But  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  what  view  the  Egyptian 
capitalists,  of  whom  there  are  tens  of  thousands,  would  take 
of  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  new  issue. 

Certainly  nothing  liable  to  a  self-deducting  Income-tax 
will  tempt  the  foreign  investor  unless  and  until  the  Income- 
tax  itself  is  made  at  once  simpler,  fairer,  and  less  indefinite 
in  rate. 

Sometime  in  the  Autumn  it  will  fall  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  produce  a  true  Budget,  and  to  state  the 
real  as  apart  from  the  estimated  deficit.  Then  he  will  have  to 
propose  further  taxation.  There  is  nothing  of  greater  im- 
portance to  the  nation  than  that  this  taxation  should  be  on 
sound  and  productive  lines,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
further  aggravation  of  the  discrepancies  which  now  mark 
the  differential  treatment  of  those  who  create  wealth  and 
give  employment,  and  of  those  who  seek  it.  At  the  present 
time  the  payer  of  Super-tax  is  mulcted  in  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  and  two  pence  on  every  pound  of  income  he  re- 
ceives over  ^8,000  a  year,  and  the  virtual  tax,  spread  over 
an  income  of  say  ^12,000  a  year,  amounts  to  four  shillings 
and  two  pence  in  the  pound.  Through  the  operation  of 
Super-tax  this  virtual  tax  reaches  up  to  over  five  shillings 
in  the  pound  on  certain  incomes.  Yet  it  is  to  these  heavily 
taxed  people  that  the  country  looks  for  charity  and  bene- 
volence of  every  kind,  for  the  use  of  their  houses  for  the 
wounded,  the  provision  of  ambulances  at  the  front  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  French,  and  the  sacrifices  of  their 
lives  and  their  sons'  lives  in  the  line  of  battle.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale  the  small  man  escapes  all  share  of  the 
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burden.  It  cannot  be  right,  it  cannot  even  be  to  the  nation's 
good,  that  a  man  who,  if  he  and  his  family  neither  smoke  nor 
drink,  practically  escapes  taxation,  should  have  any  voice 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  If  taxation  entails  represen- 
tation then  absence  of  taxation  should  entail  disenfran- 
chisement.  Therefore,  we  think  that  the  time  has  come  to 
revise  the  Income  Tax  downwards  to  at  any  rate  the  ;£ioo- 
a  year  level,  and  to  reduce  the  rebates  allowed  to  incomes 
of  ;^700  a  year  and  under.  Above  all,  arrangements  should 
be  made  to  collect  Income  Tax  from  weekly  wage  earners, 
thousands  of  whom  in  these  days  of  "  war  profits  "  escape 
any  kind  of  taxation,  although  their  earnings  are  well 
above  the  ridiculous  £i6o  yearly  figure  below  which  no 
Income  Tax  is  payable.  If  more  money  be  wanted,  vast 
amounts  may  be  obtained  from  incomes  of  j^ioo  to  ;^700  a 
year.  Wage  earners  on  the  large  scale,  such  as  miners  and 
engineers,  have  escaped  their  due  taxation  for  so  long  that 
they  ought  not  to  grumble  if  they  have  to  pay  now. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  "  war  profits  "  and  the 
necessity  of  absorbing  them  by  the  tax-collector.  None  can 
tell  how  deep  in  the  fiscal  bog  of  Socialism  our  present 
misfortunes  will  land  us.  But  it  seems  an  elementary  pro- 
position that,  if  the  State  wants  to  pocket  the  casual  profits, 
it  should  also  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  casual  losses, 
or,  better  still,  take  all  the  risk  itself.  Is  there  no  one  left 
with  sufficiently  clear  insight  and  trained  knowledge  to  tell 
his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  or  his  fellow  members  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  his  friends  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, that  the  subversion  of  existing  systems  has  never  been 
difficult  since  history  was  first  written,  but  that  attempts 
to  replace  them  by  new  ones  in  time  of  war  have  always  led 
to  troubles  of  such  magnitude  that  Empires  and  Monarchies 
and  Democracies,  all  alike,  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
attempt?  At  a  time  when  a  great  war  is  absorbing  every 
ounce  of  energy  in  the  State  it  is  madness  to  abandon  well- 
tried  experience  for  rash  adventures  into  the  unknown. 
Most  foolish  of  all  mad  adventures  would  be  the  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  incentive  to  produce  by  depriving  the  producer 
of  the  profits  of  his  brain  and  his  organizing  and  managing 
capacity.  To  take  this  step  would  be,  not  pohcy,  but 
cowardice,  of  which  the  ultimate  penalty  must  be  disgrace 
and  defeat. 

In  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons  Debate,  and, 
later  on,  at  the  Guildhall  meeting  at  which  Mr  Asquith 
and  Mr  Bonar  Law  inaugurated  a  thrift  campaign,  reference 
was  made  to  the  necessity  of  a  "  forced  loan  "  in  case  this 
particular  loan  now  under  consideration  failed  to  attract. 
It  would  have  been  soon  enough  to  make  this  threat 
had  the  new  loan  failed.  But  it  has  been  suggested  as  a 
possible  necessity,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  great  and 
wise  statesmen,  who  have  lent  their  name  to  it,  have  in 
their  heads  some  kind  of  method  by  which  so  old,  and  yet 
so  novel,  a  procedure  can  be  enforced  in  1915.  May  we 
throw  out  some  hints.  In  the  first  place,  a  forced  loan  must 
almost  necessarily  be  a  paper  loan.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  well-to-do  people  who  are  not  in  a  position  to 
realize  any  of  their  property  at  the  present  time  to  produce 
even  sufficient  to  pay  off  their  mortgages  or  their  mortgage 
debentures.  This  is  not  because  their  earnings  have  dimin- 
ished, but  because  their  equities  of  redemption  have  lost 
all  realizable  value.  Yet  that  they  have  value  is  clear,  be- 
cause they  produce  income.  If  then  the  State  wants  to  raise 
forced  loans  on  inconvertible  property  it  must  copy  the 
Germans  and  introduce  Loan  Banks  which  will  chance  the 
issue  of  paper  money  on  a  valuation  of  securities  and  pro- 
perty which  for  the  time  being  are  unsaleable,  to  persons 
ordered  to  lend  money  to  the  State.  And  this  paper  money 
must  be  good  tender  for  a  subscription  to  the  forced  loan. 
We  have  pointed  out  in  discussing  the  Darlehnskassen 
in  the  May  number  of  this  Review,  that  the  paper  money 
issued  by  these  institutions  will  have  no  value  at  all  unless 
Germany  is  victorious  in  the  War;  and  then  only  if  it  is 
found  possible  to  levy  on  the  conquered  sufficient  money 
indemnities  to  repay  Germany  the  cost  of  the  War.  The 
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truth  is  now  dawning  on  the  dull  minds  of  the  German 
Bankers  that  there  will  be  no  money  left  in  the  world 
on  which  to  levy  indemnities  should  their  country  win. 
Ready  money  there  will  be  none.  Credit  there  can  be 
none.  Nor,  in  our  view,  would  the  position  of  the  Allies,  if 
victorious,  be  very  much  better,  in  the  sense  of  being 
able  to  make  Germany  pay  for  the  war.  The  Central 
European  powers  are  bankrupt  already.  Did  not  Herr 
Behrens,  a  Director,  or,  in  our  idiom,  a  General  Manager, 
of  the  Dresdner  Bank,  say  in  the  last  week  of  June:  "  Even 
if  we  win,  we  are  ruined?  "  And  that  is  true. 

Therefore,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  the  snare  in  which 
some  very  important  people  are  threatening  to  envelop 
us.  If  we  cannot  raise  enough  money  by  a  voluntary  loan, 
then  it  must  be  raised  by  taxes,  even  if  such  taxes  amounted 
to  ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the  capital  value  of  all  the  pro- 
perty in  this  country.  With  all  deference  to  certain 
Ministers,  a  forced  Loan  is  inconceivable  in  a  constitutional 
country,  and  its  folly  becomes  apparent  as  soon  as  consi- 
deration is  given  to  the  possible  methods  of  levying  it. 
Even  the  Germans,  in  191 3,  when  they  beat  their  last 
resounding  drum  of  warning  to  Europe  by  levying  a  five 
per  cent  tax  on  all  Capital  Values,  to  produce  the  sum  neces- 
sary to  equip  the  increased  number  of  men  voted  to  en- 
large their  Standing  Army,  did  not  dream  of  resorting  to  a 
forced  loan.  Nor  ought  we  to  waste  time  on  such  nonsense. 

The  new  Loan  has  succeeded  because  an  appeal  was 
made  by  the  Government  for  the  voluntary  support  of  the 
richest  and  most  patriotic  people  in  the  world.  Four  and  a 
Half  per  cent,  coupled  with  love  of  country,  was  a  potent 
motive  for  taking  it  up.  Our  people  at  last  realize  that  the 
heaviest  burden  of  the  War  will  be  tied  to  their  shoulders, 
although  their  Contract  with  France,  and  that  an  informal 
one  never  legally  ratified  by  Parliament,  merely  stipulated 
that  our  Navy  should  guard  the  Sea,  and  that  150,000  of  our 
highly  trained  and  experienced  soldiers  should  cross  it  to 
take  part  in  a  Continental  War.  We  are  now  preparing  to  send 
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millions  of  men  to  do  the  work  which  events  have  imposed 
upon  us;  for  France  expects  every  Englishman  to  do  two 
men's  duty.  We  do  not  complain.  Indeed  we  look  upon 
this  point  of  view  as  a  compliment  coming  from  our  friends 
and  Allies.  But  we  do  resent  all  this  talk  of  compulsion;  and 
when  we  find  it  diverted  momentarily  from  the  advocacy 
of  military  service  compulsion,  and  labour  service  com- 
pulsion, to  financial  service  compulsion,  then  we  think  the 
time  has  come  to  raise  a  danger  signal  and  to  point  out  to 
our  new  Mandarins,  that  they  must  drop  this  conception 
of  policy  for  good  and  all.  It  comes  from  a  bad  stock  and 
it  would  never  serve  its  purpose.  This  country's  glory  is  its 
freedom.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  to  beat  down  Prussian- 
ism,  it  had  to  become  Prussian.  That  is  the  one  risk  which 
we  need  fear  at  a  time  when  the  hearts  of  second-class 
statesmen  are  failing  them  whilst  our  Navy  still  holds  the 
sea  unconquered  and,  we  dare  to  say,  unconquerable. 


London:  Wednesday,  2ist  July,  1915. 
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And  Modern  Landowners 

LESS  than  half  a  century  before  Waterloo,  we  find  that 
agriculture  in  England  was  by  common  consent  relegated 
to  the  class  alone  held  to  be  professionally  responsible  for 
it — the  British  farmers.  Devoid  of  initiative  as  of  scientific 
knowledge,  these  men  worked  on  methods  bequeathed  to 
them  by  their  forebears.  While  doggedly  upholding  the 
conventions  to  which  they  were  bred,  they  denounced  with 
a  profound  suspicion  any  suggestion  of  innovation.*  In 
this,  the  landlords  and  the  statesmen  of  their  century  un- 
hesitatingly concurred.  Tillers  of  the  soil  were  admittedly 
dullards;  their  occupation,  suited  to  their  limited  capacity, 
was  of  its  very  nature  unadventurous,  unprogressive.  Even 
so  great  an  intellect  as  Burke  decried  "  all  agricultural  experi- 
"  ments  as  perilous  "  ;t  and  although  Voltaire  at  an  earlier 

*  Mr  Mechi,  famous  as  a  manufacturer  of  razor  strops,  and  of  a  system  of 
farming  which  he  beUeved  to  be  scientific  and  superior  to  any  then  existing, 
went  down  to  East  Suffolk  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  and  held  there  a 
meeting  of  farmers  to  whom  he  expounded  at  length  the  great  advantages  o 
the  new  system  of  farming  he  advocated.  He  was  listened  to  with  equal 
wonder  and  attention  by  the  East  Suffolk  farmers,  many  of  whom  seemed 
somewhat  inclined  towards  his  wonderful  new  methods  and  the  vastly 
increased  profits  he  had  thereby  realized.  But  after  a  period  of  silence,  one 
of  the  most  respected  of  the  local  farmers  rose  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  If  yow 
"dew  as  Mr  Mechi  dew,  yow  can't  dew  as  yow  dew  dew."  That  was  enough. 
Horror  filled  every  countenance,  terror  of  novelty  sufficed.  Nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  in  East  Suffolk  of  Mr  Mechi  or  of  his  proposed  innovations  in  the 
immutable  arts  of  farming. 

+  Par.  Debates,  i8ii,  XIX,  p.  688. 
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date  had  maintained  that  "  the  best  thing  we  have  to  do  on 
"  earth  is  to  cultivate  it,"  EngHshmen  failed  to  assimilate  a 
doctrine  which  appeared  to  them  extravagant.  That  agri- 
culture was  a  science  worthy  the  attention  of  the  mightiest 
intellects  of  all  ages ;  that  it  was  intimately  connected  with 
the  happiness  and  the  development  of  the  human  race;  that 
the  welfare,  possibly  the  existence,  of  a  vast  Empire  might  be 
dependent  upon  it — these  facts  were  overlooked,  as  they 
are  apt  to  be  to-day,  by  the  average  Englishman  prior 
to  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

That  this  ignorance  was  then  dispelled,  these  prejudices 
overthrown,  and  agriculture  shown  in  its  true  value  to  the 
eyes  of  the  landowners  and  the  scientists  of  two  hemi- 
spheres, was  due  primarily  to  the  enterprise  and  the  in- 
domitable energy  of  one  man. 

The  story  of  the  life  work  of  the  man  who  brought  this  to 
pass  has  been  compared  to  a  romance;  and  since  the  sum  of 
what  he  achieved  in  his  own  county  of  Norfolk  is  the  tale 
in  brief  of  what  he  accomplished  by  his  influence  and 
example  in  a  world-wide  area,  let  us  survey  those  labours 
and  their  results. 

Among  the  many  manors  purchased  by  Sir  Edward  Coke, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James 
I,  were  the  properties  of  Holkham  in  Norfolk  and  of 
Longford  in  Derbyshire.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Edward,  his 
fourth  son,  John,  succeeded  him  in  the  ownership  of 
Holkham,  but  ere  that  date,  Clement,  his  sixth  son,  had 
settled  at  Longford  and  had  married  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentative of  the  ancient  family  of  de  Longford,  who  in 
Norman  times  had  owned  that  estate.  Subsequently  these 
two  properties  were  inherited  by  successive  descendants  of 
John  and  Clement,  till  in  the  eighteenth  century  they  were 
still  owned  by  brothers.  Holkham  was  in  the  possession 
of  Thomas  Coke,  created  First  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  erecting  there  a  splendid  Italian  palace. 
Longford  was  owned  by  Robert  Coke,  Vice-Chamberlain 
to  Caroline,  the  Queen  of  George  H.  But  at  the  death  of 
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Robert  without  issue,  his  estate  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Wenman,  the  son  of  his  sister,  Anne  Coke,  by  her  mar- 
riage with  Major  Philip  Roberts;  and  three  years  later  the 
premature  death  of  Lord  Coke,  the  only  son  and  heir  of 
Lord  Leicester,  left  this  same  nephew  heir  presumptive 
to  his  other  uncle,  the  owner  of  Holkham. 

Wenman,  on  succeeding  to  Longford,  assumed,  as 
decreed  by  will,  the  surname  of  his  mother's  family,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  that  old  house  of  his  forefathers. 
Although  by  inclination  a  scholar  and  a  recluse,  he  was 
Member  for  Derby  during  many  years;  and,  a  Whig  of  the 
old  school,  is  described  as  being  "  Independent- minded, 
"  benevolent,  and  a  stout  advocate  for  the  Constitution." 
Having  married  twice,  he  had  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  George  Chamberlyne  (afterwards  Denton)  of 
Hillesden,  Bucks,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
eldest,  Thomas  William,  born  on  May  6,  1754,  albeit 
gifted  with  a  keen  intelligence,  soon  proved  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  his  studious,  intellectual  father.  A  handsome 
boy,  endowed  with  exuberant  vitality,  he  early  showed 
himself  to  be  enthusiastically  addicted  to  an  out  door  life 
and  to  every  form  of  sport.  Nevertheless,  he  appears  to 
have  acquitted  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  various 
teachers.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  village  school  at  Longford,  where  he  sat  side  by  side 
with  the  little  lads  who  were  to  become  sturdy  yeomen  on 
his  estate.  Next  he  was  sent  to  a  noted  school  in  Surrey  and 
thence  to  Eton,  where,  as  at  the  former  school,  he  followed 
closely  on  the  steps  of  Charles  James  Fox,  his  friend  in 
after  years,  and  where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  most  of 
the  celebrated  men  of  his  generation,  who  were  likewise 
destined  to  become  his  life-long  friends. 

At  Eton,  indeed,  his  popularity  was  great,  since  his  gun 
provided  suppers  for  his  school  mates.  The  more  studious 
among  the  boys  offered  to  do  his  tasks  for  him  in  return 
for  the  game  with  which  he  provided  them.  On  one 
occasion  he  was   found   with  seventy  snipe  in  his  room, 
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all  killed  by  himself.  On  another,  he  narrowly  escaped 
punishment  for  killing  a  pheasant  in  Windsor  Park.  When 
at  his  father's  house  in  London  his  one  aim  was  to  get  away 
from  the  streets — in  those  days  no  difficult  matter — and  to 
pursue  his  favourite  pastime  with  untiring  energy,  the 
place  where  Berkeley  Square  now  stands  being  his  favourite 
haunt  for  snipe-shooting.  At  Longford  he  invariably  rose 
before  daylight  with  the  same  object  in  view.  He  first 
made  his  way  to  the  dairy,  where  he  coaxed  the  dairywoman 
to  skim  the  cream  for  him  till  he  had  filled  his  basin.  He 
then  adjourned  to  the  bakehouse,  and  as  soon  as  the  oven 
was  drawn  he  broke  ofi  from  the  loaves  the  corner  crusts 
which,  steeped  in  cream,  formed  his  breakfast.  Thus  for- 
tified he  went  off  for  the  day,  and  was  usually  at  his  des- 
tination, four  or  five  miles  from  home,  before  dawn  broke. 
Directly  it  was  daylight  he  began  his  sport,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  darkness  fell.  No  weather  ever  deterred  him 
from  being  out  all  day.  His  naturally  strong  constitution 
was  thus  confirmed  by  the  life  he  led,  by  his  habits  of  early 
rising,  simple  food,  long  days  in  the  fresh  air,  and  hard 
exercise.  So,  too,  he  developed  the  passionate  love  of 
country  life  and  country  amusements  which  never  left  him 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  career. 

Naturally,  such  an  existence  was  utterly  at  variance  with 
any  love  of  books  and  study;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
bred  in  young  Coke  other  characteristics  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  in  after  life;  for  besides  perfecting  the 
splendid  physique  for  which  he  was  always  remarkable,  it 
made  him  practical,  observant,  and  self-reliant,  with  a 
mind  as  clean  and  healthy,  and  a  brain  as  alert  as  his  body 
was  strong. 

His  great-uncle.  Lord  Leicester,  died  in  1759)  having 
settled  his  estate,  subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  widow, 
on  Wenman  Coke  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  jealousy  with  which  this  disposition  of  the  property 
was  regarded  by  Lady  Leicester,  little  communication 
existed  between  the  two  families;  but  at  the  date  when 
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young  Coke  was  about  to  go  to  College,  he  received  an 
unexpected  communication  from  his  aunt  suggesting  that 
he  should  visit  her  at  Holkham.  She  further  offered  him  an 
allowance  of  ^^500  per  annum  if  he  would  renounce  his 
project  of  going  to  either  of  the  Universities — "  those 
"  Schools  of  Vice,"  as  she  termed  them,  where  she  con- 
sidered that  her  own  son  had  been  ruined.  Instead,  she 
intimated  that  he  should  go  upon  the  grand  tour;  and 
young  Coke  accepting  with  alacrity,  shortly  afterwards 
set  out  upon  his  journey  to  Holkham. 

It  was  late  on  a  beautiful  evening  in  July  when  he  realized 
that  he  was  approaching  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  was 
about  for  the  first  time  to  see  his  future  home.  The  outlook, 
however,  was  unprepossessing.  The  country  through  which 
he  passed  was  a  barren  sheep-walk,  bleak  and  ugly.  Long 
spaces  of  shingle  and  marshland  stretched  down  to  the  flat, 
treeless  coast.  The  cottages  were  few,  and  were,  as  he 
afterwards  learnt,  inhabited  mostly  by  smugglers  and  men 
of  evil  reputation.  Pasture  there  was  none:  the  only  places 
in  which  cultivation  of  the  land  had  been  attempted  showed 
fields  of  thin,  miserable  rye.  When  at  length  the  house 
came  into  view,  he  saw  a  magnificent  and  massive  pile  of 
buildings,  but  bare  and  somewhat  forbidding,  which  stood 
out  in  grand  isolation,  the  lonely  centre  of  that  bleak, 
lonely  land. 

His  reception  was  in  accordance  with  the  pomp  in  which 
he  found  that  his  great  aunt  passed  her  solitary  life  in  the 
immense  house.  As  he  entered  the  beautiful  Italian  hall  he 
found  all  the  servants  in  their  state  liveries  marshalled  to  do 
homage  to  him;  and  Lady  Leicester,  a  trim  and  dainty 
dame,  with  an  over-weening  idea  of  her  own  importance, 
soon  impressed  upon  him  that  even  to  speak  to  her  chaplain 
was,  in  her  eyes,  a  condescension  to  which  her  heir  could 
not  be  permitted  to  stoop.  So,  too,  her  daily  life  was 
ordered  with  a  degree  of  ceremony  which  proved  singularly 
irksome  to  a  high-spirited  youth  of  simple  tastes.  Even 
when  he  desired  to  visit  his  father's  friends  in  Norwich  she 
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insisted  on  his  journeying  thither  in  a  state  coach  drawn 
by  six  horses,  with  postilions  and  outriders,  and  followed 
by  a  large  retinue  of  servants  in  state  livery;  while  along  the 
route  which  he  was  to  traverse  the  most  costly  refresh- 
ments that  could  be  provided  were  in  readiness,  ordered 
by  a  messenger  sent  on  the  day  previously.  When  she  heard 
that  he  had  attended  the  ball  given  at  the  time  of  the 
Assizes,  she  was  greatly  distressed  to  learn  that  he  had 
so  far  demeaned  himself  as  to  dance  with  a  commoner, 
even  though  the  latter  had  been  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
room.  In  short,  young  Coke  was  not  sorry  when  his  visit 
came  to  an  end  and  the  date  arrived  for  his  departure 
abroad. 

During  the  greater  part  of  three  years  he  journeyed  on 
the  Continent,  visiting  Rome,  Florence,  Naples,  Vienna 
and  Paris;  and  mingling  in  the  gay  life  at  each  of  these 
places.  Everywhere  he  attracted  attention  on  account  of 
his  handsome  person,  and  was  known  as  "  Le  bel  Anglais." 
In  Rome,  he  danced  with  the  Pretender's  Queen,  Louise 
of  Stolberg,  who  had  just  wedded  Prince  Charles  Edward ; 
and  such  an  impression  did  he  make  on  the  Royal  bride 
that  she  afterwards  presented  him  with  his  portrait  in  the 
fancy  dress  of  grey  and  rose  satin  which  he  had  worn  when 
he  danced  with  her.  Her  own  likeness  was  cleverly  intro- 
duced into  the  background  of  the  picture  in  the  statue 
of  the  love-lorn  Ariadne,  which  she  was  said  to  resemble. 
Young  Coke  had  an  audience  with  the  celebrated  Pope 
Ganganelli;  he  went  to  Herculaneum  when  the  first 
excavations  were  being  made  and  secured  several  remarkable 
treasures;  he  visited  the  Court  of  Saxony;  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  noted  Prince  Kaunitz,  Prime  Minister  of  Austria ; 
and  finally,  homeward  bound,  he  lingered  in  Paris  where 
great  festivities  were  taking  place  in  honour  of  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette. 

It  was  in  July,  1774,  that  Coke  at  last  returned  from 
abroad  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  of  his  sister 
with  James  Dutton,  afterwards  the  first  Baron  Sherborne; 
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and,  apparently  in  consequence  of  this  event,  he  fell  in 
love  with  Jane  Dutton,  the  beautiful  sister  of  his  newly- 
made  brother-in-law.  Some  opposition  was  encountered 
to  the  match;  but  in  the  following  May,  1775,  Coke 
attained  his  majority,  and  his  wedding  took  place  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  Subsequently,  the  young  couple 
settled  at  Godwick  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  where  during  the 
winter  months  they  kept  harriers  and  devoted  their  time 
to  hunting;  but  the  gaiety  of  those  light-hearted  days  was 
soon  to  come  to  an  abrupt  termination. 

In  the  previous  February,  1775,  Lady  Leicester  had  died 
at  Holkham,  and  Mr  Wenman  Coke  had,  at  last,  succeeded 
to  that  estate,  of  which  he  was,  however,  destined  to  be 
possessor  for  the  short  space  only  of  eleven  months.  In 
the  following  April,  1776,  he  died;  and  his  son,  who  was 
to  be  known  throughout  his  after-life  as  "  Coke  of  Norfolk," 
found  himself  suddenly  called  upon  to  assume  the  more 
serious  business  of  life. 

He  soon  discovered  that  with  the  ownership  of  his  new 
estates  the  representation  of  Norfolk  was  considered  to  be 
part  of  his  inheritance.  Only  two  days  after  his  father's 
death  he  was  induced  to  issue  a  manifesto  to  the  county, 
and  was  subsequently  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors. 
Like  his  father,  a  staunch  Whig,  with  an  inveterate  hatred 
of  Tories,  which  had  been  inculcated  from  his  earliest 
years,  he  entered  upon  his  Parliamentary  duties  a  couple  of 
days  after  his  twenty-second  birthday.  He  was  the  youngest 
member  when  he  entered  the  House.  He  was  the  oldest 
when,  after  a  long  and  honourable  career,  he  retired.  He 
was  elected  for  thirteen  Parliaments  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  short  break  when  he  voluntarily  withdrew,  he  repre- 
sented either  Norfolk  or  Derby  for  a  space  of  fifty-six  years. 

It  is,  however,  not  as  a  politician  but  as  an  agriculturist 
that  Coke  should  be  remembered.  Again  and  again,  in  his 
political  speeches,  he  pointed  out  how  "  the  peaceful 
"  pursuit  of  agriculture  has  always  been  much  more  my 
"happiness  than  the  turbulence  of  politics  ";  yet  even  so, 
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and  with  his  tastes  ripe  for  such  a  development,  it  was 
chance  which  actually  decided  his  career  and  caused  him 
to  turn  his  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  in  this 
direction. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  Lord  Leicester  had, 
by  some  strange  whim,  chosen  to  erect  his  Italian  palace 
upon  a  flat  and  barren  estate.  Exposed  without  the  pro- 
tection of  hill  or  woodland  to  the  fierce  winds  from  the 
North  Sea,  this  land  was  as  bleak  as  the  nature  of  its 
soil  was  miserable.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  had 
been  originally  salt  marshes,  amid  which  the  sea  ebbed 
and  flowed  daily;  but  in  1660,  John  Coke,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  had  reclaimed  360  acres  while,  in  1722, 
Thomas  Coke,  the  builder  of  the  house  of  Holkham,  had 
reclaimed  a  further  400  acres,  and  had  also  striven,  although 
with  but  scanty  success,  to  render  more  fertile  the  unat- 
tractive marshland  upon  which  he  had  seen  fit  to  build  his 
splendid  home.  Nevertheless,  when  the  great  nephew 
of  this  last  owner  succeeded  to  the  estate,  the  district 
round  Holkham  was  little  better  than  a  rabbit  warren, 
varied  by  long  tracts  of  shingle  and  drifting  sand  on  which 
vegetation  other  than  weeds  was  impossible.  The  witticism 
uttered  by  Lady  Townshend  with  regard  to  Norfolk  was 
considered  particularly  apt — that  all  that  was  to  be  seen 
there  was  "  a  solitary  blade  of  grass  and  two  rabbits 
"  fighting  for  that."  The  entire  county  was  but  sparsely 
cultivated:  it  exhibited  farming  only  of  the  most  primitive 
type.  Between  Holkham  and  Lynn  not  a  single  ear  of  wheat 
was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  believed  that  none  would  grow. 
Incredible  as  it  now  appears,  all  the  wheat  consumed  in 
the  county  was  imported  from  abroad. 

Yet,  such  as  Coke  found  the  land,  it  had  been  for  suc- 
cessive generations;  and  nothing  seemed  more  incredible 
than  that  its  condition  could  be  permanently  improved; 
nothing  (as  Lord  Spencer  many  years  afterwards 
pointed  out  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society) 
"  more  improbable  than  that  Coke — then  a  youth  of 
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"  twenty-one  (sic) — fond  of  and  excelling  in  field  sports, 
"  and  with  princely  wealth,  should  have  applied  himself 
"  to  the  management  of  a  farm  .  .  .  yet  it  was  to  the  ob- 
"  stinacy  of  a  farmer  of  the  old  school  that  not  only  Holk- 
**  ham,  but  all  England  and  another  Hemisphere  is 
"  indebted  for  the  great  Agricultural  School  established 
«  by  Coke." 

Shortly  after  Coke  succeeded  to  his  property  he  found 
that  the  old  leases  on  his  estate  were  about  to  expire.  In 
former  leases  the  land  had  let  for  is.  6d.  per  acre;  in  five 
current  leases  this  price  had  been  raised  to  3s.  6d.  per  acre. 
Coke  promptly  sent  for  two  of  his  principal  farmers  and 
offered  to  renew  their  leases  at  5s.  6d.  per  acre.  The  offer 
was  indignantly  refused.  The  men  declared  that  the  land 
was  not  actually  worth  the  is.  6d.  originally  paid  for  it; 
and  Coke,  while  possibly  finding  it  difficult  to  refute  their 
contention,  characteristically  determined  to  farm  this 
unprofitable  land  himself. 

At  this  date  not  only  were  his  hands  newly  filled  with 
his  Parliamentary  duties  and  with  the  cares  of  a  large  estate, 
not  only  was  he  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  subject  of 
practical  farming,  as,  indeed,  of  all  the  work  which  he 
had  recently  undertaken,  but  he  found  himself  forced 
to  recognize  that  where  all  were  equally  ignorant,  none 
could  impart  instruction — that  among  the  upper  as  among 
the  lower  classes  of  his  day  prejudice  and  stupidity  barred 
the  way  to  enlightenment.  Nevertheless,  he  believed  that, 
could  he  but  once  succeed  in  rousing  the  interest  and 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  his  fellows,  high  and  low,  in 
his  undertaking,  they  would  stimulate  each  other  to  fresh 
endeavour,  and  by  experiment  and  competition  might 
ultimately  achieve  results  then  conceived  incredible.  He 
recognized  that  much  might  be  accomplished  by  the  annual 
visit  to  one  district  of  men  scientific,  practical  and  theore- 
tical, all  interested  in  agriculture,  all  eager  to  impart  and  to 
obtain  knowledge.  But  for  the  present  he  could  only  suggest 
that  a  party  of  farmers  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
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should  meet  at  Holkham  upon  a  day  fixed  to  discuss  matters 
agricultural,  to  inspect  his  own  farm  and  methods  of 
farming,  to  criticize  what  they  saw,  and  to  condemn  or 
approve  unhesitatingly  as  they  thought  fit. 

Next,  all  that  individual  experiment  and  observation 
could  do  he  set  about  accomplishing.  He  went  through 
Norfolk  and  studied  the  aspect  of  the  land;  he  travelled  to 
other  counties  and  viewed  the  estates  of  other  landowners. 
Everywhere  he  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  science 
of  agriculture  was  grievously  neglected ;  improvidence  was 
rampant.  In  Norfolk  the  course  of  cropping  where  the 
land  would  produce  anything  was  three  white  crops  in 
succession  and  then  broadcast  turnips.  No  manure  was  ever 
purchased.  The  sheep  were  a  wretched  breed  and  owing  to 
the  absence  of  fodder  no  milch  cows  were  kept  on  any  of  the 
farms.  In  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Shropshire 
he  saw  wide  and  fertile  fields,  but  no  cattle  were  grazing  on 
the  luxuriant  pasture.  Where  the  country  was  poor,  ignor- 
ance further  impoverished  it;  where  it  was  naturally 
fertile,  stupidity  failed  to  profit  by  it. 

As  an  immediate  result  of  his  investigations  he  adopted 
an  improved  course  of  cropping  on  his  own  land.  Instead 
of  growing  three  white  crops  in  succession,  he  grew  two 
only,  and  kept  the  land  in  pasture  for  two  years'  interval 
This  change  slowly  but  surely  brought  about  a  marked 
alteration  in  the  miserable  soil.  He  also  caused  deep  pits 
to  be  dug  in  order  to  bring  to  the  surface  the  rich  marl 
which  lay  buried  far  beneath  the  thick  layer  of  sharp  flint 
and  drifting  sand.  By  such  means  clover  and  other  grasses 
began  to  flourish,  and  it  became  no  longer  impossible  to 
feed  cattle  upon  the  land. 

He  then  devoted  his  attention  to  the  betterment  of  the 
live  stock.  On  the  3,000  acres  which  at  that  date  formed  the 
Holkham  estate,  there  were  no  cattle  and  only  800  sheep, 
which  were  fed  with  difficulty.  These  Norfolk  sheep, 
indeed,  were  recognized  to  be  the  worst  in  all  Britain; 
their  backs,  it  was  facetiously  asserted,  were  "  as  narrow 
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"  as  a  rabbit's."  This  Coke  determined  to  alter.  He  first 
learnt  personally  how  to  judge  the  formation  of  a  beast's 
flesh,  its  inclination  in  feeding,  and  whether  it  possessed 
the  proper  qualities  for  fattening.  He  stated  that  he  had  no 
prejudice  in  favour  of  one  breed — he  meant  to  try  all 
breeds.  After  exhaustive  experiments  he  discovered  that 
Southdown  sheep  prospered  best  at  Holkham;  and  at  length 
on  the  same  area  where  a  flock  of  eight  hundred  had  been 
kept  with  difficulty,  he  had  a  flourishing  flock  of  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred.  In  like  manner,  having  in  his  hunting 
expeditions  discovered  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blo- 
field  not  a  sheep  was  visible,  he  with  difficulty  induced  the 
chief  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood  to  purchase  a  flock  of 
one  hundred,  promising  to  refund  this  outlay,  if,  as  the 
man  predicted,  not  one  animal  would  live.  As  a  result,  in 
the  district  where  it  was  believed  that  not  a  single  sheep 
would  survive,  not  a  solitary  farm  was  later  to  be  seen 
which  had  not  fine  and  flourishing  flocks.  By  a  similar 
process  he  proved  that  Devon  cattle  prospered  best  in 
Norfolk,  and  by  slow  degrees  induced  his  farmers  to  profit 
by  his  discovery. 

Meanwhile,  the  irrigation  of  the  meadows  presented  to 
him  a  heavy  task,  since  these  he  found  in  what,  with  reason 
he  described  as  "  a  disgraceful  state."  Laboriously,  and  at 
great  cost,  he  improved  their  condition,  offering  prizes 
to  those  who  would  follow  his  example.  He  further  studied 
how  to  enrich  the  soil  by  the  so-called  process  of  "  inocu- 
"  lating  "  the  land,  i.e.,  placing  two  pieces  of  grass  turf  or 
flag  about  three  and  a  half  inches  square,  at  certain  distances, 
leaving  an  uncovered  interval  between  them  equal  to  that 
which  was  covered.  This  turf — well  rammed  down  during 
the  winter  months,  and  in  the  spring  sown  on  the  uncovered 
spots  with  suitable  grass  seeds — before  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer had  extended  itself,  and  had  become  equal  to  old  pasture 
of  fifty  years'  growth.  Coke  was,  in  fact,  the  first  practical 
farmer  who  appreciated  the  value  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween diff"erent  kinds  of  grass.  The  v^^ant  of  deep  drainage 
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in  Norfolk  had  formerly  been  severely  felt,  and  the 
wet  pastures  had  favoured  the  growth  of  the  rankest 
vegetation,  while  even  after  the  drainage  had  been  improved, 
the  farmers,  when  the  land  wanted  seeding,  still  con- 
tinued to  throw  on  the  ground  an  indiscriminate  collection 
of  seeds  which  often  contained  as  much  deleterious  as 
nutritious  herbage.  Coke,  therefore,  studied  the  value  of 
the  different  species,  and  instituted  simple  botanical 
lessons  to  instruct  the  children  of  his  tenants  to  recognize 
and  secure  the  best  stock.  By  and  by,  even  as  meadows  and 
pasture,  the  light  lands  of  Norfolk  beat  the  grass-lands  of 
other  counties,  despite  the  previous  superiority  of  the 
latter;  and  so  universally  was  this  fact  recognized  that  the 
Norfolk  fairs  became  crowded  with  underfed  cattle  from 
all  other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  sent  to  the  eastern 
counties  to  fatten  there. 

Meanwhile,  Coke,  like  his  ancestors,  had  determined  to 
wrest  from  the  sea  fresh  pasture  land  and  corn  fields.  At 
heavy  cost  he  reclaimed  no  less  than  seven  hundred  acres, 
and  began  to  prepare  these  for  cultivation.  Within  two 
years  corn  was  growing  upon  soil  which  had  been  shingle 
swept  by  daily  tides.  Further,  despite  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  land,  which  appeared  pre-eminently  unsuitable  for 
timber,  he  early  decided  to  environ  with  trees  his  park  and 
demesne  of  3,000  acres,  and  with  this  object  to  plant  fifty 
acres  a  year  till  he  had  transformed  the  bare  coast.  Four 
hundred  acres  he  planted  with  different  species  of  plants, 
two-thirds  of  which  he  intended  to  be  thinned  and  cut 
down  for  underwood,  leaving  only  oak,  Spanish  chestnut, 
and  beech  remaining.  Later  in  life,  it  was  said  that  he  owned 
suflScient  timber  to  keep  the  entire  British  navy  suppHed. 

His  experiments  and  his  investigations  moreover  covered 
an  ever-increasing  area.  To  the  improvement  of  agricultural 
implements  he  devoted  great  attention,  offering  prizes  for 
any  innovations  the  superiority  of  which  could  be  success- 
fully established.  Yet  where  old-fashioned  methods  ap- 
peared to  him  best,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adhere  to  their 
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use.  The  practical  utility  of  the  old  Norfolk  plough  he 
stoutly  maintained  against  all  detractors,  since  he  observed 
that  it  placed  the  horses  nearer  their  work  and  thus  saved 
the  waste  of  force  occasioned  by  four  or  five  horses  pulling 
from  a  point  six  or  seven  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  an  innovation  which  astonished 
his  contemporaries  was  his  adoption  of  the  drill  in  pre- 
ference to  the  then  prevalent  habit  of  sowing  the  grain 
broadcast.  He  also  devoted  considerable  attention  to 
matters  which  appeared  to  his  farmers  trivial,  if  useful — 
novel  methods  of  scaring  rooks  from  the  grain,  and  the 
encouragement  of  particular  birds  in  order  to  eliminate 
particular  grubs.  Once,  we  are  told,  when  there  was  a 
plague  of  black  canker — a  larva  which  feeds  upon  turnips — 
he  turned  four  hundred  ducks  into  a  large  field, and  found  that 
in  five  days  they  had  cleared  the  whole  field  from  all  trace  of 
larva.*  Just  as  no  phase  of  practical  utility  was  overlooked 
by  him,  neither  was  any  source  of  industry  neglected.  He 
greatly  improved  the  cultivation  of  turnips ;  he  furthered 
the  cultivation  of  mangel-wurzel;  he  introduced  potatoes 
to  his  tenants  for  the  first  time  as  an  article  of  food,  and 
secured  the  planting  of  this  vegetable  on  most  of  his  farms. 
He  also  promoted  a  flax  and  hemp  industry,  he  instituted 
a  wool  fair,  he  even  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  bricks. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  any  of  his  innovations 
were  adopted  without  the  expenditure  on  his  part  of 
strenuous  labour  and  tireless  perseverance.  In  spite  of  his 
recognized  generosity,  in  spite  of  the  rewards  which  he 
unstintingly  offered  to  encourage  enterprise,  the  men  of 
his  generation  were  loth  to  follow  his  example.  For  nine 
years  he  demonstrated  that  it  was  practicable  to  grow 
wheat  in  Norfolk  before  anyone  attempted  to  follow  his 
example.  For  sixteen  years  he  used  the  drill  before  anyone 
else  would  adopt  a  method  which  was  none  the  less  admit- 
ted to  be  advantageous;  and  when  at  last  his  farmers  were 
induced  to  do  so,  Coke  estimated  that  its  use  spread  only 

*  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  II,  p.  276. 
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at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  year.  For  five  years  he  even  failed  to 
persuade  his  tenants  that  potatoes  were  not  poisonous. 
The  villagers  of  Holkham  were  indignant  that  he  should 
advocate  as  edible  a  root  which  they  considered  scarcely 
fit  to  cast  to  their  pigs.  It  was  long  before  he  was  successful 
— before  he  found  that  he  would  actually  have  as  great  a 
difficulty  in  persuading  them  not  to  eat  this  vegetable  as 
he  had  formerly  experienced  in  inducing  them  to 
swallow  it. 

In  short,  in  carrying  out  his  schemes,  Coke  had  to 
contend  with  incredible  opposition.  All  that  prejudice  and 
ignorance  could  do  to  thwart  him  was  done.  His  experi- 
ments were  ridiculed,  his  motives  misunderstood,  his 
liberality  met  with  disheartening  ingratitude,  actually 
with  open  riot  and  violence.  Even  his  less  aggressive 
opponents  scoffed  at  the  notion  that  his  "  rabbit  and  rye 
lands  were  capable  of  better  cultivation,  and  sarcastically 
declared  that  the  thin  drifty  soil  must  be  ploughed  with 
rabbits  yoked  to  a  pocket-knife."  But  where  a  weaker  man 
would  have  given  up  the  struggle.  Coke  succeeded,  because 
he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  daunted.  It  was  partly  his 
patience  which  ultimately  prevailed  against  the  inherent 
stubbornness  of  the  natures  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
partly  that,  with  tireless  sympathy,  he  strove  to  identify 
himself  with  their  narrow  outlook,  sparing  no  pains  in 
order  to  comprehend  their  objections  and  prejudices,  that 
he  might  learn  whether  justifiable  grounds  existed  for  the 
opinions  to  which  they  clung  so  tenaciously.  Even  more  his 
profound  honesty  of  purpose  stood  him  in  good  stead  with 
the  most  bigoted.  He  often  said  that  he  never  ventured  to 
give  an  opinion  on  any  subject  till  he  had  devoted  to  it 
three  years  personal  study  and  trial.  But,  once  convinced 
of  the  utility  of  any  particular  practice  or  method,  his 
sheer  determination  that  it  should  be  adopted  swept 
opposition  and  ignorance  before  it. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  the  more  human  element  indispen- 
sable to  success.  He  realized  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  his 
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purpose,  a  complete  harmony  between  landlord  and  tenant 
was  essential — a  union  of  hearts  as  well  as  hands.  The  wel- 
fare of  his  tenants,  their  comfort  and  prosperity  was 
throughout  his  primary  object.  To  encourage  his  farmers  to 
exert  themselves,  he  let  his  lands  at  a  very  moderate  rental 
and  burdened  by  few  restrictions.  This  he  saw  was  an 
advantage  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  It  enabled  the 
tenant  to  invest  capital  in  his  farm  and  to  interest  himself 
in  its  improvement;  while,  in  order  efficiently  to  protect 
the  land  against  any  chance  of  detriment  under  a  bad 
farmer,  a  clause  was  inserted  in  each  lease  making  the 
improved  course  of  cropping  compulsory.  Still  more, 
effort  and  industry  on  the  part  of  his  tenants  were  met  by 
him  with  unstinting  liberality.  When  a  farmer  by  wit  or 
work  had  raised  the  value  of  his  holding  Coke  did  not,  as 
the  value  rose,  immediately  raise  the  rent.  On  the  contrary, 
in  renewing  the  lease  of  a  good  farmer  Coke  gave  him  the 
bonus  of  an  excellent  house.  He  built  his  home  farm,  yards 
and  buildings  as  a  model  of  what  such  erections  should  be, 
and  more  than  once  he  said  to  a  tenant  "  If  you  will  keep  an 
"  extra  yard  of  bullocks,  I  will  build  you  a  yard  free  of 
"  expense!  "  The  result  was  that  industry  prospered,  popu- 
lation increased,  and  in  time  there  was  not  a  pauper  on  his 
estate  or  in  the  neighbouring  parishes,  while  no  man  who 
had  once  lived  under  Coke  as  a  landlord  would  ever  consent 
to  live  under  any  other. 

One  more  effort  on  his  part  was  crowned  with  un- 
paralleled success.  The  little  local  gatherings  of  farmers  at 
the  time  of  the  sheep-shearing,  which  he  had  instituted, 
increased  out  of  all  comparison  with  its  humble  beginning. 
Swiftly  and  steadily  grew  the  fame  of  "  Coke's  Clippings," 
as  by  common  consent  they  were  called.  Year  by  year 
they  progressed  in  size  and  scope,  till  at  length  they  became 
representative  of  every  nationality,  British  and  foreign; 
of  every  phase  of  intellect,  scientific  and  simple;  of  every 
rank  from  crowned  heads  to  petty  farmers.  A  vast  cosmo- 
politan assemblage  of  earnest  men,  where  the  suggestions 
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of  the  great  and  the  humble  were  alike  treated  with  defer- 
ence, these  gatherings  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
half  a  century,  and  their  influence  on  the  outlook  of  man- 
kind during  that  period  was  incalculable. 

Inexhaustible  evidence  of  the  practical  success  which  had 
followed  Coke's  experiments  has  been  supplied  by  those 
who  thus  came  to  see  his  land.  Nine  years  after  he  first 
started  farming,  we  have  testimony  respecting  the  unusual 
richness  of  the  crops  then  flourishing  where  the  sea  once 
rolled.  Fourteen  years  after  the  commencement  of  his 
labours  two  farmers  from  the  south  visited  Holkham,  and 
have  left  on  record  their  enthusiasm  at  the  "  immense 
"  fields  of  barley,  very  great  crops  and  perfectly  clean,  on 
"  land  naturally  poor."  Four  years  subsequent  to  the  date  of 
their  visit  evidence  exists  that  Coke,  who  had  become  the 
greatest  grower  of  sainfoin  in  the  district,  cut  365  loads  of 
excellent  hay — rather  exceeding  a  ton  to  a  load — from  104 
acres;  this  from  a  plant  four  years  old,  upon  land  not 
worth  more  than  12s.  per  acre  for  any  other  purpose. 
Thirty  years  after  he  had  started  farming,  Dr  Rigby,  a 
Norwich  author  of  considerable  repute,  visited  Holkham 
with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  the  reports  of  the 
condition  of  that  estate  which  had  come  to  him  were 
exaggerated  or  the  reverse.  In  a  book  which  he  wrote  as  the 
result  of  his  visit,  entitled  Holkham  and  its  Agriculture,  he 
relates  how  he  rode  with  Mr  Coke  two  successive  mornings 
making  observations,  and  his  astonishment  at  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  crops,  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  its 
extraordinary  freedom  from  weeds.  It  had  been  a  very  wet 
season  and  elsewhere  weeds  were  plentiful;  but  on  the 
Holkham  estate,  where  they  had  once  formed  the  chief 
vegetation,  they  were  so  successfully  eliminated  that  he 
actually  pauses  to  describe  how,  in  the  many  miles  which  he 
must  have  traversed,  he  saw  one  plant  of  charlock — 
Sinapis  arvensis.  But  what  surprised  him  most  was  the 
richness  of  the  wheat  and  barley.  "  Mr  Coke,"  he  says, 
"  estimated  the  wheat  from  ten  to  twelve  coombs  an  acre, 
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"  and  said  nearly  twenty  coombs  per  acre  of  barley  had 
"  grown  upon  it ;  which  is  at  least  double  the  crop  in  the  county 
"  of  Norfolk,  and  nearly  treble  that  of  many  counties  in 
"  England^  He  adds  that,  a  doubt  having  been  cast  on 
this  assertion,  it  was  afterwards  proved  by  experiment. 

He  also  remarked  on  the  extraordinary  increase  in  rental 
which  had  resulted  from  the  system  pursued  by  Coke,  "  an 
"  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property,  a  creation  of 
"wealth  probably  unexampled;"  he  dwells  on  the  profit 
derived  from  the  annual  fall  of  timber  and  underwood 
alone,  and  above  all  he  expatiates  on  the  transformation 
which  had  been  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  the 
Holkham  tenantry.  Where  formerly  wretched  cottages  had 
been  occupied  by  smugglers  and  other  men  of  doubtful 
reputation,  there  were  to  be  seen  a  prosperous  and  en- 
lightened tenantry,  housed  in  comfort,  which  was  the  envy 
of  other  localities.  The  alehouses  had  vanished,  the  poor 
houses,  once  always  full  and  supported  out  of  the  rates, 
had  now  become  so  useless  that  a  deputation  had  waited 
upon  Mr  Coke  to  point  out  that  it  was  a  senseless  burden 
to  keep  them  up,  and  that,  since  they  were  always  empty, 
they  had  better  be  converted  to  some  other  use.  "  The 
*'  whole  district,"  Dr  Rigby  affirms,  "  was  industrious  and 
"  moral  ";  while  even  Coke  himself  modestly  asserted  that 
he  "  could  state  from  actual  enumeration  that  three  times 
"  the  number  of  inhabitants  were  maintained  on  the  same  space 
"  of  ground  as  before.  In  the  entire  parish  there  was  not  a 
"  single  individual  of  any  age  who  did  not  find  full  employ- 
"  ment — they  even  wanted  hands." 

Finally,  through  Coke's  agency,  vast  tracts  of  unculti- 
vated land  became  cultivated;  between  1804  and  1821  no 
less  than  153  enclosures  took  place  in  Norfolk  alone;  while 
between  the  years  1790  and  iSlo  he  was  directly  instru- 
mental in  bringing  into  tillage  not  less  than  two  millions 
of  acres  of  waste  land.* 

•  The  work  effected  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures,  extracted 
from  Coke's  biography.  In  1776  the  total  rental  of  the  Holkham  Estate  was 
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Yet  the  result  of  Coke's  labours  was  not  merely,  as  his 
contemporaries  were  fond  of  pointing  out,  that  he  had 
"  made  a  Garden  of  a  Wilderness  ";  that,  on  a  once  barren 
estate  and  where  the  sea  once  rolled,  smiling  corn  fields 
flourished;  that,  on  the  once  bleak  coast,  iioo  acres 
of  woodland  broke  the  bite  of  the  bitter  wind;  that, 
where  live  stock  had  starved  and  died,  stout  bullocks,  fine 
dairy  cows,  prize  ewes  and  rams  thrived  increasingly, 
grazing  on  "  rich  grass  up  to  their  very  eyes."  More  than 
all  this  was  the  recognition  that  a  spirit  had  gone  forth 
which  had  knit  together  high  and  low  in  a  community  of 
interest;  which  had  made  of  Englishmen  a  saner  and  a 
healthier  race.  By  Coke's  untiring  energy  and  his  personal 
interest  in  farming  he  had  turned  the  attention  of  others 
in  the  same  direction.  A  stimulus  of  the  utmost  importance 
had  been  given  to  agriculture  throughout  England.  Persons 
of  intellect,  education  and  capital  had  become  absorbed 
in  the  formerly  despised  pursuit ;  they  no  longer  viewed  it 
as  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  lower  classes,  but  as  a 
science  of  the  first  importance.  "  Improvements,"  Coke 
himself  wrote  in  1809,  "are  everywhere  taking  place  in 
"  agriculture.  .  .  .  Men  of  the  most  enlightened  minds,  the 
"  most  virtuous  characters  and  the  most  elevated  stations 
"  in  society  do  not  now  disdain  to  attend  to  those  pursuits, 
"  to  promote  them  by  their  labours,  and  to  extend  to  them 
"  their  influence.  ...  A  spirit  of  inquiry  has  gone  forth 
"  than  cannot  ultimately  fail  to  enlarge  the  boundaries 
"  of  useful  knowledge."  The  extent  to  which  this  new- 
born enthusiasm  had  become  vital  in  a  class  before  devoid 
of  it,  is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  unpublished  remin- 
iscences of  Stephen  Terry  of  Dummer,  a  famous  Hampshire 

j^2,200;  in  1 81 8  onwards  the  annual  proceeds  from  timber  and  underwood 
alone  was  ^^2,700  and  rent  roll  over  ^^20,000.  In  1776  a  few  farmers 
assembled  to  discuss  agricultural  subjects;  in  181 7  2,000  persons  and  in 
1821,  7,000  persons  were  there  present  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  1776  no 
wheat  was  grown  from  Holkham  to  Lynn  and  over  10,000  quarters  imported 
annually  to  Wells;  in  1818  Norfolkwas  known  as  the"  Granary  of  England  " 
and  11,000  quarters  were  exported  from  Wells  alone.  Coke  of  Norfolk  and  his 
friends,  by  Mrs  A.  M.  W.  Stirling.  (John  Lane)  1508. 
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Squire  who,  born  a  couple  of  years  before  the  commence- 
ment of  Coke's  experiments,  lived  till  nigh  upon  a  century 
later.  Mr  Terry,  mentioning  how  "  Mr  Coke  has  drained 
"  so  much  the  fens  and  barren  land  of  Holkham  Hall,  his 
"  magnificent  and  fine  property,  producing  far-famed 
*'  barley  soil,  making  extensive  farms,  and  inducing  agri- 
"  culturists  of  a  higher  class  to  invest  property  on  long 
"  leases  in  emulation  of  his  example,"  adds  how  the  sons 
of  these  landowners,  "  after  their  portion  of  Latin  and 
"  Greek  in  public  schools,"  invariably  put  themselves  under 
the  tuition  of  well-informed,  practical  farm.ers  to  become 
competent  in  the  cultivation  of  their  own  estates.  "  Many 
"  clergymen,  too,"  he  explains,  "  clever  in  managing  their 
"  own  glebes  and  tithes,  undertake  thus  to  instruct  young 
"  men  of  the  first  families  ";  and  as  an  illustration  of  this 
he  relates  how,  in  the  year  1796,  "  at  a  fine  private  ball  at 
"  Lymington,  I  met  two  young  men  of  high  caste,  who  told 
"  me  they  had  been  at  plough  the  whole  day,  and  looked 
"  after  their  own  horses."  They  were  no  decadent  breed, 
these  youths  who  could  toil  like  a  yokel  from  early  dawn, 
could  fodder  and  stable  their  team  unaided,  and  doubtless 
foot  it  with  the  best  at  night.  And  the  impulse  which  ani- 
mated them  deserves  attention,  the  determination  to  learn 
— starting  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder — their  true 
business  in  life ;  to  be  contented  with  no  half-knowledge,  to 
shun  no  drudgery,  to  depute  in  no  detail  to  others  that 
which,  as  landowners,  they  held  that  it  behoved  them 
personally  to  know.  Moreover,  that  this  determination — 
engendered  by  the  example  of  Coke  of  Norfolk — was 
become  no  unusual  trait  in  the  youth  of  their  day  is  surely 
evinced  by  the  fact  that  busy  farmers  and  men  of  culture 
could  alike  at  that  date  find  it  a  profitable  profession  to 
set  up  as  the  agricultural  instructors  of  future  land- 
owners. 

The  aim  of  Coke's  life  had  been  accomplished,  and  sub- 
sequent to  1 82 1  the  "  Clippings  "  were  discontinued, 
partly  owing  to  their  having  waxed   unwieldy  on  account 
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of  the  great  numbers  who  attended  them;  partly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  in  1822  Coke  remarried,  after  having  been 
for  twenty-one  years  a  widower.  His  second  wife  was  Lady 
Anne  Keppel,  the  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  Lord  Albemarle;  and  by  her  he  sub- 
sequently had  a  family  of  six  sons  and  a  daughter.  In  1832 
he  retired  from  Parliamentary  life,  receiving  a  tremendous 
ovation  from  the  country  on  the  occasion;  and  in  1838  he 
accepted  the  peerage  which  he  had  several  times  refused, 
and  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  title  previously  borne 
by  his  great-uncle.  Nevertheless,  with  advancing  years  his 
energy  showed  little  diminution.  Even  as  an  octogenarian  he 
refused  to  delegate  to  others  what  he  could  do  himself,  and 
when  employing  workmen  he  shared  their  work.  When 
at  last  he  became  unable  to  go  on  horseback,  he  would 
yet  rise  at  daybreak  in  order  to  drive  round  his  farms  in  a 
waggon  that  he  might  see  at  what  hour  his  labourers  came 
to  work,  and  shame  the  young  men  into  an  activity  of  which 
he  could  still  set  them  an  example.  For  those  who  arrived 
betimes  he  had  a  cheery  greeting  and  a  gift  of  tobacco,  while 
during  an  interval  in  their  work,  to  mark  his  approbation 
of  their  conduct,  he  would  smoke  with  them  and  eat 
with  them  the  humble  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese 
which  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  thus  still  helped  them 
to  realize  that  their  interests  were  identical  with  his  own, 
and  that  the  earnestness  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon 
their  daily  toil  was  part  of  his  own  scheme  of  existence. 
In  1833  we  find  a  note  that  "  Lord  Leicester  is  laying  out 
"j^i.400  on  405  acres  of  land  to  be  cultivated  for  wheat 
"at  Holkham";  and  many  letters  preserved  subsequent 
to  this  date  refer  to  fresh  agricultural  experiments  which 
he  was  inaugurating.  At  the  audit  in  1 841,  he  made  a  speech 
to  his  tenants  with  unabated  vigour;  but  in  June  of  the 
following  year  he  bade  them  what  was  to  prove  an  eternal 
farewell.  On  just  such  a  sunny  day  as  that  on  which,  nearly 
seventy  years  before,  he  had  looked  out  so  eagerly  for  the 
first  sight  of  his  future  home,  he  drove  away  from  Holkham 
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for  the  last  time.  On  the  30th  of  that  same  month,  after  an 
illness  of  only  a  few  hours'  duration,  he  expired  at  Long- 
ford, aged  eighty-eight,  his  mind  remaining  clear  to  the 
last,  while  to  the  last  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  the  welfare 
of  those  dependent  upon  him  and  on  the  work  to  which  he 
had  devoted  his  life. 

Now,  perhaps,  in  reviewing  that  work,  the  two  facts 
which  most  readily  grip  the  imagination  are  that,  within 
two  years,  he  could  grow  corn  on  land  previously  swept 
by  daily  tides ;  and  that,  from  the  same  district  to  which 
10,000  quarters  of  wheat  had  been  imported  annually, 
within  thirty  years  wheat  was  being  exported  in  larger 
quantities  than  from  any  other  locality — 11,000  qrs.  per 
annum  from  the  little  port  of  Wells  alone.  It  is  apparent 
that  if  such  a  result  could  be  obtained  in  such  a  space 
of  time,  under  adverse  social  conditions  and  where  the  land 
was  naturally  poor,  far  greater  results  might  reasonably  be 
anticipated  under  the  conditions  of  social  enlightenment 
now  prevalent,  and  from  districts  where  the  land  is  either 
naturally  fertile  or  has  been  adequately  cultivated  for 
several  generations.  It  requires  no  emphasis  to  point  the 
conclusion  that,  if  every  port  throughout  the  kingdom  had 
merely  exchanged  imports  for  exports  to  the  extent  illus- 
trated by  the  little  port  of  Wells,  an  incredible  increase 
would  be  represented  in  national  wealth  and  individual 
prosperity.  Yet  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  to-day 
when  England  finds  herself  face  to  face  with  a  position 
which  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  the  situation  with 
which  she  was  confronted  a  century  ago,  we  see  that 
her  exports  of  grain  are  nil,  and  her  imports  are  of  vital 
necessity. 

The  year  previous  to  the  death  of  Coke  of  Norfolk  a  book 
was  published  which  dealt  in  detail  with  the  belief  that 
population  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  means  for 
sustaining  it.  In  a  work  entitled  The  Principles  of  Population 
in  their  connection  with  Human  Happiness,  Sir  Archibald 
Alison  analysed  this  problem  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
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that  each  person  employed  in  agriculture  supported  him- 
self and  three  and  a  half  other  persons  and,  further,  that 
the  use  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  potatoes  of  one  half 
of  the  available  and  suitable  arable  lands  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  would  support  sixty,  fifteen  and 
forty-eight  millions  of  persons  respectively — in  all  a  popu- 
lation of  123,000,000  souls. 

Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  conclusion  the 
problem  thereby  presented  is  one  which  demands  the 
attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.  So  late  as  1839,  ^'^^  ^^"^ 
that  Great  Britain,  after  three  consecutive  bad  seasons,  was 
yet  in  a  position  to  maintain  her  population.  In  191 4,  after 
an  exceptionally  fine  harvest,  she  is  largely  dependent  upon 
foreign  supplies ;  yet,  unless  the  contentions  quoted  above 
are  wholly  chimerical,  the  increase  in  her  population  to 
45,000,000  during  that  period  does  not  even  remotely 
justify  such  a  condition  of  affairs. 

The  landowners  of  England,  as  a  class,  are  undoubtedly 
imbued  with  a  sincere  and  laudable  desire  to  fulfil  their 
various  duties  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability;  but  though, 
here  and  there,  are  individuals  proficient  in  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  the  task  which  lies  before  them,  the  majority 
fail  to  grasp  that  even  the  most  earnest  sense  of  responsibility 
may  prove  a  negligible  quantity  without  the  practical  experi- 
ence which  alone  can  give  to  it  definite  value.  It  is  apparent 
that  men  of  every  other  trade  and  profession  are  contented 
by  slow  and  arduous  means  to  qualify  for  their  work  in  life. 
Everymill-owner,everymanufacturer,  will  readily  start  at  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  so  that  he  may  in  time  attain  to 
the  end  which  he  has  in  view — ^he  will  ungrudgingly  spend 
years  of  his  existence  in  striving  to  acquire  with  thorough- 
ness the  experience  which  he  knows  to  be  the  first  essential 
to  success.  But  the  landowner,  the  man  on  whose  pro- 
ficiency hang  issues  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  com- 
munity— the  man  who  actually  owns  and  is  responsible 
for  a  portion  of  his  native  land — he  alone  is  often  contented 
to  remain  under-educated  with  regard  to  his  great  work 
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in  life,  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  his  profession, 
wilHng  to  depute  to  others  that  essential  knowledge  which 
it  should  be  his  ceaseless  aim  to  grasp  and  perfect. 

Where  now,  indeed,  do  we  find  prospective  landowners 
who  will  voluntarily  place  themselves  under  agricultural 
instruction  to  learn  the  basis  of  their  work  in  life?  Who 
will  even  follow  the  plough  himself  and  emulate  the 
humblest  farmer  in  order  to  gain  more  than  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  duties  which  lie  before  him?  Yet  the 
application  of  the  history  of  Coke  of  Norfolk  to  the  present 
crisis  is  not  far  to  seek.  If  such  results  could  accrue  in  the 
past  from  the  individual  effort  of  an,  at  first,  inexperienced 
youth,  struggling  against  overwhelming  odds,  what  might 
not  be  achieved  in  these  days  of  advanced  education  and 
enlightenment  among  the  lower  orders  by  landowners  ready 
to  show  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  of  desire  for  co- 
operation with  others  of  their  class,  of  determination  to 
achieve  with  thoroughness  the  all-important  task  which 
lies  before  them.  Throughout  England  to-day  the  work 
of  Coke  of  Norfolk  is  still  apparent ;  not  merely  the  county 
of  Norfolk  with  its  plentiful  cornfields,  its  rich  pasture  and 
its  fine  flocks,  still  eloquently  testifies  to  what  he  accom- 
plished, but  agriculture  can  never  again  retrogress  to  the 
same  condition  from  which  he  uplifted  it;  it  will  never 
again  be  regarded  with  the  contempt  and  indifference  with 
which,  before  his  day,  the  average  Englishman  viewed  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  enthusiasm  and  the  spirit  of  endeavour 
among  high  and  low  which  Coke  stirred  by  the  force  of  his 
example  and  the  strength  of  his  individuality  has  vanished 
from  the  land;  and  with  the  landowners  of  England  lies 
the  power  to  revive  it.  In  the  hour  of  danger  these  men  of 
"  high  caste,"  as  the  old  Squire  of  Dummer  quaintly  termed 
them,  are  the  foremost  to  fight  for  their  country.  They 
renounce  luxury,  they  go  forth  to  suffer — all  honour  to 
them!  Yet  still  the  work  which  lies  nearest  to  them  on 
their  own  shores  they  shun  and  delegate  to  others,  not 
from  a  lack  of  grit  but  from  slackness  of  comprehension. 
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Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  while  some  men  serve  their 
country  by  the  sword,  some  by  statecraft,  and  some  by 
husbandry,  of  these  the  husbandman  may  be  regarded  as 
mightier  than  the  wielder  of  the  sword  or  the  guider  of 
the  State,  for  without  his  labour  the  others  would  not  exist. 
Let  them  look  to  it  that  a  danger  which  might  even, 
possibly,  threaten  the  very  existence  of  England  as  a  nation 
is  not,  in  some  ghastly  future,  charged  to  their  ignorance 
or  their  neglect. 
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From  the  Fighting  Line 

"  Yesterday  and  the  day  before  I  went  with to  see  some  of  the 

men  in  hospital  at ,  who  were  '  gassed  '  yesterday  and  the  day 

before  on  Hill  60.  The  whole  of  England  and  the  civilized  world 
ought  to  have  the  truth  fuUy  brought  before  them  in  vivid  detail, 
and  not  wrapped  up  as  at  present. 

"  When  we  got  to  the  hospital  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  out 
in  which  ward  the  men  were,  as  the  noise  of  the  poor  devils  trying  to 
get  breath  was  sufficient  to  direct  us.  We  were  met  by  a  doctor  be- 
longing to  our  Division,  who  took  us  into  the  ward.  There  were  about 
twenty  of  the  worst  cases  in  the  ward  on  mattresses,  all  more  or  less 
in  a  sitting  position,  propped  up  against  the  walls. 

"  Their  faces,  arms,  hands  were  of  a  shiny,  grey- black  colour,  with 
mouths  open,  and  lead-glazed  eyes,  all  swaying  slightly  backwards 
and  forwards  trying  to  get  breath.  It  was  the  most  appalling  sight,  all 
those  poor  black  faces,  struggling,  struggling  for  life,  what  with  the 

groaning  and  noise  of  the  efforts  for  breath.  Colonel ,  who,  as 

every  one  knows,  has  had  as  wide  an  experience  as  anyone  all  over  the 
savage  parts  of  Africa,  told  me  to-day  that  he  never  felt  so  sick  as  he 
did  after  the  scene  in  these  cases. 

*'  There  is  practically  nothing  to  be  done  for  them,  except  to  give 
them  salt  and  water  to  try  and  make  them  sick. 

"  The  effect  the  gas  has  is  to  fill  the  lungs  with  a  watery,  frothy 
matter,  which  gradually  increases  and  rises  till  it  fills  up  the  whole 
lungs,  and  comes  up  to  the  mouth:  then  they  die:  it  is  suffocation; 
slow  drowning  taking  in  some  cases  one  or  two  days. 

"  Eight  died  last  night  out  of  the  twenty  I  saw,  and  most  of  the 
others  I  saw  will  die;  whilst  those  who  get  over  the  gas  invariably 
develop  acute  pneumonia.  It  is  without  doubt  the  most  awful  form 
of  scientific  torture.  Not  one  of  the  men  I  saw  in  hospital  had  a 
scratch  or  wound. 

"The  nurses  and  doctors  were  all  working  their  utmost  against  this 
terror;  but  one  could  see  from  the  tension  of  their  nerves  that  it  was 
like  fighting  a  hidden  danger  which  was  overtaking  every  one.  A 
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German  prisoner  was  caught  with  a  respirator  in  his  pocket;  the  pad 
was  analysed,  and  found  to  contain  hypo-sulphite  of  soda,  with  one 
per  cent  of  some  other  substance. 

"  The  gas  is  in  a  cylinder,  from  which  when  they  send  it  out,  it  is 
propelled  a  distance  of  loo  yards.  It  there  spreads. 

"  Please  make  a  point  of  publishing  this  in  every  paper  in  England. 
English  people,  men  and  women,  ought  to  know  exactly  what  is 
going  on — also  members  of  both  Houses.  The  people  of  England 
can't  know.  The  Germans  have  given  out  that  it  is  a  rapid,  painless 
death.  The  liars!" 

Document  from  an  Officer  at  the  Front.  The  Morning  Post:  Friday, 
7th  May,  1915. 

"  We  have  been  continuously  on  trek  now  for  nearly  a  month, 
with  very  little  time  for  sleeping,  eating,  or  the  customary  affairs  of 
life,  having  trekked  the  whole  way  from  the  coast,  backwards  and 
forwards,  once  or  twice,  with,  for  me,  all  sorts  of  little  trips  and  ex- 
peditions thrown  in. 

"  You  will  understand  that  we  are  now  with  an  advanced  party, 
miles  in  front  of  the  main  army,  and  our  chief  job  is  to  look  out  for 
and  render  safe  German  mines  and  provide  water  for  the  following 
army.  Everywhere  we  go  at  the  end  of  a  long  trek  we  arrive  at  some 
water  spot,  only  to  find  the  water  thoroughly  well  poisoned.  Red 
lead,  arsenic,  carbolic  acid,  all  are  used,  while  the  wells,  beside  being 
well  sprinkled  with  any  of  the  above,  are  in  general  filled  up  with  old 
skins  and  carcasses,  and  it  is  our  job  to  get  them  clean  again  and  fit 
for  human  consumption.  One  cannot  blame  the  Germans,  for  they 
intend  simply  to  delay  us,  and  in  almost  all  cases  have  the  decency 
to  label  the  wells  not  fit  for  drinking;  but  the  bore  of  it  always  is 
that  there  are  no  others  which  are.  This  all  provides  an  enormous 
labour  for  us,  and  always  following  on  a  long  trek  without  rest  or 
food.  It  is  impossible  for  you,  who  are  always  surrounded  by  taps 
and  tumblers,  to  conceive  of  such  conditions  and  to  understand  what 
it  can  mean  to  provide  for  an  army.  Nowadays  I  think  of  it  all  only  in 
terms  of  men  and  horses,  e.g.,  5,000  men  mean  5,000  gallons  a  day; 
5,000  horses  mean  25,000  gallons  a  day;  and  this  is  the  barest  of  bare 
rations. 

"  As  to  mines,  they  now  worry  me  very  little.  After  my  first  long 
trek  and  at  our  first  camp  I  had  to  go  and  examine  mines  laid  on  the 
railway  track  designed  to  explode  at  the  passage  of  the  first  train. 
These  were  canisters  of  lyddite  placed  alongside  of  the  rail,  so  that 
the  flange  of  the  wheel  sent  them  off.  On  this  occasion  there  were  two, 
one  of  which  I  blew  up  experimentally  and  the  other  brought  back  to 
camp  in  triumph.  Since  then  I  have  been  sent  all  over  the  place  after 
them,  with,  of  course,  a  very  great  number  of  false  alarms. 
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"  The  other  afternoon,  with  three  men,  I  blew  up  fifteen  all  on 
one  spot,  each  mine  being  of  disastrous  capacity,  throwing  up  earth 
and  debris,  shrapnel,  and  scrap-iron  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air.  The 
last  one  of  these  scattered  its  contents  of  lumps  of  iron  all  round 
myself  and  one  man  at  a  distance  of  250  yards;  at  the  suggestion  of 
my  man  we  took  refuge  behind  an  ant-heap  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  and,  luckily,  were  not  touched. 

"  We  have  done  night  marches  galore — in  fact,  have  mostly  trekked 
at  night — marches  in  dust  and  heat  and  marches  at  the  freezing 
point  with  an  icy  wind  such  that  one  could  feel  neither  one's  stirrups 
nor  reins,  marches  in  darkness  and  rain,  and  marches  in  the  most 
glorious  moonlight.  We  left  the  desert  with  a  temperature  of  100  in 
the  tents,  and  climbed  up  to  a  high  plateau  at  5,000  feet  level  with 
temperature  at  very  near  the  freezing  point,  with  all  tents  and  most 
blankets  left  behind  at  the  distant  base.  By  now,  however,  we  are 
rapidly  accumulating  things  (mostly  German),  and  having  our  trans- 
port are  not  so  badly  off  as  might  appear.  There  are  drawbacks,  but 
these  are  not  of  the  physical  kind  but  rather  mental." 

Letter  from  a  member  of  General  Botha's  force.  The  Morning 
Post:  Saturday,  29th  May,  1915. 


"  Yesterday  we  had  the  Battalion  Sports.  It  was  just  hke  being  at 
school  again,  tuck  tent  and  all.  I  enjoyed  the  sports  themselves 
enormously,  as  I  always  do;  I  get  so  excited  over  the  running.  But 
the  greatest  fun  of  all  for  me  was  a  rag  event  called  the  '  land  sculling 
race,'  which  we  ought  to  try  at  home.  Six  men  have  a  large  pole  and 
sit  astride  it,  with  another  man  at  the  end  as  cox;  they  run  with  it 
backwards  like  a  rowing  eight,  the  cox  steering,  round  a  hurdle  and 
back.  It's  most  exciting.  We  didn't  hear  of  it  in  time,  and  had  no  time 
to  prepare  a  team,  but  I  went  round  my  platoon  in  the  morning  and 
picked  all  the  naughtiest  little  boys,  and  with  a  grave  kindly  sergeant, 
who  is  a  Civil  Servant,  to  cox  them,  I'm  blest  if  they  didn't  win  the 
whole  race.  They  all  received  bright  pocket  knives  from  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor,  and  I  observed  them  cleaning  their  nails  with 
them  on  church  parade  this  morning.  We  also  had  a  sack  tournament, 
where  a  nice  quiet  little  Irishman  of  mine  came  out  and  fought  with 
such  surprising  vehemence  that  he  knocked  nearly  everybody  out  of 
the  lists,  and  won  a  prize.  These  boys  are  tremendous  fun;  they're 
so  full  of  high  spirits,  and  it  really  takes  very  little  to  set  them  going. 
I  often  wish  I  wasn't  an  officer. 

"  With  all  this  open-air  life  your  letters  sound  so  stuffy;  as  if  you 
all  lived  with  the  windows  shut  and  had  slight  colds  in  your  heads. 
I  expect  you  have." 

Letter  from  a  Subaltern  at  "  one  of  our  outposts  of  Empire."  The 
Morning  Post:  Saturday,  29th  May,  1915. 
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"  For  the  information  of  those  who  haven't  yet  seen  the  respirator, 
we  will  first  of  all  give  a  brief  description  of  this  useful  article,  for  it 
has  many  uses,  such  as  for  cleaning  rifles  and  bayonets;  or  it  might 
even  be  used  as  a  pair  of  bathing  drawers. 

"  It  is  a  square  patch  of  material  stuffed  with  stinking  cotton  waste, 
the  object  being  that  the  stink  in  the  respirator  shall  fight  and  defeat 
(we  hope)  the  stink  of  the  gas.  The  way  to  use  it  hasn't  yet  been  quite 
decided,  but  I  will  attempt  to  describe  one  of  the  many  ways 
invented  by  the  famous  Dr  Tinsmith.  On  the  word  *  Put  on  your 
respirator,'  dash  out  of  your  dug-out — not  forgetting  to  upset  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  doing  so — open  the  bag  and  take  out  the 
instrument  of  torture,  clap  it  on  your  face  and  proceed  to  bind  it 
tightly  until  you  feel  like  a  strangled  rabbit.  Then  you  are  ready  to 
meet  all  the  gas  the  Germans  or  the  officers  like  to  give  you. 

"  Now  comes  the  vital  question :  Where  must  you  keep  your  re- 
spirator? The  pocket,  the  hat  and  the  equipment  have  all  been  tried, 
but  have  all  been  discarded  in  turn.  The  neck  is  now  being  tried,  and 
it  certainly  has  one  advantage:  It  is  better  to  die  of  strangling  than 
of  suffocation. 

"  May  we  offer  a  suggestion  to  solve  the  problem  of  making  the 
men  get  their  respirators  on  more  speedily?  Now  that  the  rum  ration 
has  been  stopped,  why  not  soak  the  respirator  in  beer?  We  think  this 
would  go  a  long  way  to  solve  this  knotty  problem." 

Extract  from  the  Trench  Gazette,  a  MS.  publication  issued  at  the 
front.  The  Observer:  Sunday,  6th  June,  191 5. 


"  I  hope  you  got  my  telegram  all  right  saying  I  was  safe.  The  old 
was  struck  by  three  torpedoes  in  quick  succession.  I  was 


woken  up  by  the  explosions.  The  ship  heeled  at  once  to  an  angle  of 
five  degrees  to  starboard.  It  was  pitch-dark.  I  climbed  up  to  the 
quarter-deck  in  my  pyjamas.  The  ship  was  heeling  over  fast.  When 
the  starboard  side  of  the  deck  was  level  with  the  sea  she  stopped  for 
about  thirty  seconds.  Then  she  heeled  rapidly  again.  I  dived  from  the 
port  side.  I  struck  the  side  of  the  ship  with  my  face.  It  was  a  horrid 
feeling  slithering  down  the  slimy  side  of  the  ship  on  my  face.  It  also 
gave  me  a  black  eye.  I  suppose  I  dived  about  30  ft.,  as  I  saw  a  good 
many  constellations  when  I  struck  the  water!  I  swam  about  200  yards 
away  and  then  turned  round  to  see  her  sink.  She  had  heeled  back  to 
almost  an  even  keel  and  was  going  down  bows  first,  with  her  stern 
about  40  ft.  up  in  the  air.  You  could  plainly  hear  all  the  furniture  and 
crockery  tumbling  about  and  breaking  up  inside  her.  She  then  heeled 
completely  over  till  her  bottom  was  uppermost  and  went  under  bows 
first.  The  whole  thing  only  took  about  four  and  a  half  minutes. 

"  You  could  hear  the  cries  of  drowning  men  all  round.  I  swam 
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down  with  the  current  to  the  ' ,'  which  I  could  dimly  see  in  the 

dark  about  two  miles  away.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  but  there  was  a  five- 
knot  current  helping  me.  Every  one  was  calling  out '  Boat  ahoy! '  but 
there  was  no  boat  near.  When  I  was  about  a  mile  from  the  scene  of  the 
disaster  I  came  across  a  big  spar  about  30  ft.  long.  I  hung  on  to  it  for 
a  few  minutes  to  get  back  my  breath  and  then  abandoned  it,  as  I 
could  get  on  quicker  without.  ... 

"  When  I  was  about  300  yards  from  the  ' '  the  current  failed 

me,  and  simultaneously  she  heard  the  cries  of  the  men  in  the  water 
and  switched  on  her  searchlights.  I  tried  to  get  into  the  beam  of  one 
and  couldn't.  Just  then  I  noticed  two  other  beams  from  behind  me.  I 

turned  round  and  saw  the  ' '  and  swam  towards  her.  Just  then 

I  noticed  two  of  her  boats  steaming  full  speed  to  the  scene  of  the 
disaster;  they  were  too  far  off  to  hail.  Then  I  was  picked  up  by  her 

cutter.  They  took  me  and  five  other  survivors  to  the  ' 's  tender, 

a  mine-sweeper.  I  got  warm  down  in  the  engine-room  and  then 
turned  in.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  morning  I  was  transferred  to  the  ' .'  There  were 

several  survivors  on  board.  The  '  snotties  '  there  lent  us  some 
clothes.  ...  I  am  now  on  this  torpedo-boat,  which  promises  to  be 
exciting  work.  I  am  quite  well." 

Letter  from  a  Midshipman  in  the  Dardanelles.  The  Morning  Post: 
Thursday,  loth  June,  1915. 


"  As  a  trial  of  nerves  the  campaign  in  Gallipoli  is  as  severe  as,  if  not 
more  so  than,  any  in  the  war.  The  world  rings  with  praise  of  the 
fortitude  with  which  those  who  fought  through  the  European  cam- 
paigns endured  terrible  physical  hardships.  Privations  of  such  an  order 
the  troops  at  Gaba  Tepe  have  not  been  called  upon  to  take.  It  was 
fight,  entrench,  fight  again,  and  improve  the  trenches,  then  dig  sup- 
port trenches,  and  build  roads  till  the  limbs  ached  and  the  eyes 
smarted  with  fatigue  and  lack  of  sleep.  But  it  was  not  this  that  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  tell  upon  the  troops  so  much  as  the  fact 
that  from  the  time  they  landed  they  have  been  under  heavy  fire  all 
the  time.  Army  corps  headquarters,  which  according  to  the  canons 
of  military  science  should  be  out  of  earshot  of  artillery,  are  in  this 
case  under  continual  heavy  shell  fire.  The  Staff  works  amidst  dis- 
tracting influences,  which  is  not  frequently  the  case  in  other  theatres 
of  the  war.  Much  in  the  same  way  the  men  are  at  a  disadvantage. 
Asleep  or  awake,  the  bullets  whiz  and  the  shells  burst  overhead  all  the 
time.  There  are  no  billets  outside  the  danger  zone  for  them  to  retire 
to  and  rest.  There  is  nought  but  the  Fleet  to  retire  upon  should  mis- 
fortune befall  them.  Owing  to  the  necessity  for  continual  readiness,  the 
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removal  of  clothing  for  any  length  of  time  is  impossible.  How  is  the 
situation  faced?  By  the  Staff  with  an  equanimity  which  inspires  the 
army  with  a  capacity  to  handle  the  situation  that  gives  confidence  in 
the  trenches.  By  the  men  with  a  disregard  for  danger,  buoyancy  of 
spirits,  and  a  contempt  for  '  Abdul '  (the  nickname  for  the  Turks) 
and  his  designs  upon  them  which  have  won  the  praise  of  those  in  com- 
mand. ...  A  few  weeks  on  Gallipoli  plays  great  tricks  in  the  revelation 
of  character.  It  blows  a  lot  of  froth  off  the  beer.  A  readjustment  of 
views  on  many  of  those  around  you  becomes  necessary.  Mates  in 
whom  one  took  but  a  casual  interest  one  acquires  a  profound  regard 
for,  and  there  are  cases,  too,  where  those  once  held  in  awe  lose  the 
power  to  command  it.  Two  special  cases  of  men  generally  mis- 
understood occur  to  me.  The  first  is  '  Gertie,'  medical  officer  for  a 
certain  battalion.  From  the  early  days  of  enlistment  the  rank  and 
file  made  no  secret  of  their  dislike  for  him.  His  untiring  energy  and 
the  unbending  manner  in  which  he  carried  out  his  duties  were  at 
first  called  the  sweepings  of  a  new  broom,  and  later  the  fussiness  of  a 
frosty  old  fossil.  Men  wagged  their  heads  at  the  mention  of  going 
into  action  with  him.  '  Gertie  '  was  considered  the  high-water  mark 
of  medical  inefficiency.  It  was  even  whispered  that  through  him 
certain  allowances  of  rum  were  withheld  from  the  men.  But  fine 
characters  are  tucked  away  in  odd  figures.  '  Gertie  '  was  ashore  with 
the  first  boat,  and  went  racing  up  and  down  the  beach  shouting  for 
wounded.  He  was  in  or  just  behind  the  firing  line  all  through  the 
terrible  struggle  of  the  first  few  days  ashore.  I  met  him  once  strug- 
gling down  a  gully,  a  wounded  man  on  each  arm.  He  had  dug  out  a 
shelter  from  shrapnel  for  the  injured,  and  for  three  days  and  three 
nights  worked  practically  without  a  halt.  The  doings  of  '  Gertie  ' 
filtered  back  to  the  trenches,  where  scepticism  gradually  turned  to 
surprise,  and  surprise  to  admiration.  Two  stretcher-bearers  struggled 
down  one  evening  with  a  badly-wounded  private,  who  on  seeing 
the  hands  into  which  he  was  about  to  fall  exclaimed,  '  Hello,  here's 
old  Gertie.  He'll  fix  me  up.'  The  doctor  piped  in  his  quaint  accents, 
*  I  don't  know  why  you  call  me  Gertie,  but  if  you're  hurt,  I'll  cer- 
tainly fix  you  up  all  right.'  '  Gertie  '  never  waited  for  the  stretcher- 
bearers  to  carry  in  a  man,  but  if  he  saw  one  hit,  however  dangerous 
the  spot,  he  was  there  to  administer  relief  at  once.  When  his  brigade 
was  called  in  the  doctor  arrived  back  a  day  late.  Do  you  recognize 
the  torn  and  tattered  and  unshaven  figure,  minus  hat,  puttees,  and 
coat,  which  dragged  the  weary  legs  up  to  battalion  headquarters 
to  report  '  Present  and  correct.'  When  the  remnants  of  the  battalion 
realized  who  it  was,  a  spontaneous  cheer  arose. '  Gertie  '  seemed  quite 
pleased.  He  has  been  mentioned  in  dispatches." 

Impressions  of  an   Australian  trooper  in  the  Dardanelles.   The 
Morning  Post:  Saturday,  19th  June,  191 5. 
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"  The  boys  out  here  will  win ;  but  we  all  think  that  more  drastic 
measures  should  be  adopted  in  the  Old  Country  to  overcome  and 
absolutely  obliterate  all  signs  of  strikes.  To  us,  who  have  travelled 
so  far  to  do  our  bit,  it  is  incomprehensible  that  so  many  men  eligible 
for  the  Army,  comparatively  well  paid  for  civilians,  and,  from  a 
soldier's  point  of  view  exceedingly  well  paid,  should  take  a  step  which 
they  knew  would  interfere  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  a  nation 
they  should  be  proud  to  belong  to ;  and,  to  tell  you  honestly,  we  all 
feel  that  the  people  in  England  are  not  backing  us  up  as  they  should. 
This  will  not  interfere  with  our  efficiency  nor  deter  us  from  doing 
full  justice  to  our  duty — rather  the  opposite.  The  world's  liberty  is  at 
stake,  and  the  nation's  honour  is  only  placed  in  a  more  hazardous 
position  by  the  insane  behaviour  of  a  certain  class  of  imbeciles,  led 
by  the  nose  to  destruction  by  pro-Germans,  at  least  one  would 
imagine  so  by  their  antics.  Perhaps  we  have  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
effects  of  these  strikes.  I  hope  so,  but,  taking  a  most  sanguine  outlook 
on  the  situation,  I  must  say  that '  it  shows  up  '  a  number  of  men  whose 
time  would  be  better  occupied  fighting  this  fiendish  enemy  of  the 
whole  world." 

Letter  from  a  soldier  at  the  Front.  The  Morning  Post:  Tuesday, 
22nd  June,  1915. 

"  We  left  Imbros  one  morning  about  3  a.m.,  and  steamed  towards 
the  Dardanelles,  and  dived  as  day  was  breaking  and — well — got 
through  the  Narrows  O.K.  Arrived  the  other  side  and  saw  two 
battleships.  We  were  getting  ready  to  torpedo  one  of  'em  when  they 
spotted  us,  opened  fire  on  us  and  nipped — bunked — ran  away! 

"  We  then  journeyed  on  for  a  mile  or  two  and  then  went  to  the 
bottom  and  rested  until  about  8  p.m.  Came  up — 'twas  dusk — so  we 
looked  around — nothing  in  sight — broke  surface  and  entered  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  Bumped  around  for  a  few  days  without  sighting  a 
thing  until  the  Sunday  morning,  when  we  were  diving  outside 
Constantinople,  and  saw  a  big  gunboat,  and  at  6.25  a.m.  we  gave  her 
a  tin  fish;  by  6.30  a.m.  she  was  no  more.  But  before  she  sank,  while 
she  was  listing  over,  they  opened  fire  on  us;  the  second  shot  hit  our 
periscope  and  '  done  it  in.'  That  gunner  must  have  been  a  cool  card, 
eh? 

"  On  the  Monday  we  sighted  a  steamer,  came  to  the  surface  along- 
side her,  and  told  her  to  stop.  She  stopped,  and  the  men  were  so 
anxious  to  get  clear  that  one  boat  capsized — no  lives  lost — Yankee 
correspondent  aboard  who  tried  to  bluff;  no  good,  tho',  'cos  an  officer 
and  two  men  boarded  her  and  discovered  she  had  a  6-inch  gun, 
several  gun  mountings,  and  15-inch  ammunition  aboard,  so  we  blew 
her  up. 

"  Few  minutes  after  sighted  another  steamer,  told  her  to  stop — 
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she  wouldn't,  chased  her  in  harbour,  and  when  she  was  securing 
alongside  the  pier  we  torpedoed  her.  Soon  after  we  sighted  another 
steamer.  Chased  her  till  she  ran  ashore.  We  were  about  to  board  her 
when  some  cavalry  came  up  and  opened  fire;  we  replied,  and  dropped 
a  few,  and  then  dived  and  torpedoed  the  ship. 

"  Next  day,  Tuesday,  our  skipper  decided  on  entering  Con- 
stantinople. To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  got  into  the  harbour  with- 
out mishap  and  fired  two  torpedoes,  one  of  which  sank  a  transport 
loaded  with  troops,  and  the  other  exploded  on  the  shore  somewhere. 
We  learned  afterwards  that  it  caused  some  panic.  The  troops  refused 
to  go  on  another  transport,  the  shops  closed,  and  people  ran  up  the 
hills;  in  fact,  caused  an  uproar  for  a  time. 

"  The  following  Friday  morning  we  saw  five  transports  escorted 
by  destroyers.  We  banged  the  first  and  biggest  one,  which  sank  in 
about  three  minutes, 

"  A  few  days  later  we  went  back  to  our  old  corner,  where  we  sank 
those  other  three,  and  caught  a  supply  ship  napping.  A  few  days  after 
we  torpedoed  a  German  transport,  and  then  we  got  no  more  blood  for 
a  time,  until  last  Monday  morning  on  our  way  back,  just  before  enter- 
ing the  Narrows,  we  sank  another  transport.  That  was  our  farewell 
smack. 

"  When  we  broke  surface  that  evening  we  found  a  mine  hanging 
over  our  bows.  Chucked  it  ofi"  as  quick  as  poss.,  when  our  escort 
came  up,  gave  us  three  cheers,  and  off  we  went.  When  we  entered 
harbour  it  was  dark.  Had  it  been  daylight  the  Admiral  would  have 
made  us  steam  round  the  Fleet.  All  the  ships  we  passed  as  we  were 
making  for  the  Adamant  cheered  us." 

Account  of  the  exploits  of  Submarine  Eii,  by  a  member  of  her 
crew.  The  Daily  Chronicle:  Monday,  28th  June,  1915. 


"...  If  ever  the  devil  had  a  hand  in  the  making  of  a  country  this 
is  the  one  he  took  most  interest  in,  I  fancy,  while  the  country  we  are 
supposed  to  be  trying  to  take  is  rather  worse  if  possible.  To  begin 
with,  it's  about  the  size  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  in  one.  This  puddle,  one  of  many,  is  the  size  of  Scotland, 
and  one  is  frequently  out  of  sight  of  land  when  steaming  over  it  for 
hours  at  a  time.  Every  known  form  of  insect,  and  some  peculiar  to  it 
alone,  swarm  on  and  round  it.  Tsetse  fly  and  sleeping  sickness,  nine 
kinds  of  fever,  each  worse  than  the  one  before,  revel  in  the  district — 
in  addition  to  hippo  and  crocs,  which  prevent  bathing  on  the  beaches ! 
Some  months  ago — it  feels  like  years — I  came  hither  by  order,  and, 
like  Tanglefoot,  once  here  it  seems  an  impossibility  to  get  away  to 
the  real  front,  Europe.  I  admit  my  present  job,  which  I  have  had 
for  four  months  or  more,  is  the  best  obtainable  out  here. 
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"  The  large  flotilla  of  Atlantic  liners  on  the  Lake  have  been  com- 
missioned as  his  Majesty's  ships — guns  and  all  complete — with  an 
Admiral  to  run  the  show  and  lots  of  various  ratings  R.N.  to  make 
things  unpleasant  for  the  Germans,  who  own — or  did — about  half 
the  lake.  By  now  we  have  practically  removed  them  from  the  face  of 
the  waters,  and  content  ourselves  with  a  little  target  practice  at  their 
forts,  etc.,  by  their  towns.  That  is,  when  they  don't  make  a  target 
of  us,  which  not  infrequently  happens.  When  in  the  smaller  ships  one 
bumps  against  a  big  gun,  and  has  to  run  like  hell,  as  I  had  to  do  the 
other  day.  It  adds  a  lot  of  excitement  when  one  doesn't  know  quite 
what  one  is  up  against — and  they  are  jolly  careful  about  waiting  till 
we  think  there  is  nothing  there,  and  come  in  fairly  close.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  they  do  nothing  till  we  start  going  away — the 
shore  looking  deserted — and  then  the  fun  begins.  The  spouts  of 
water  thrown  up  by  the  shells  are  quite  like  the  pictures  in  the 
papers,  only,  of  course,  smaller,  as  the  guns  are  not  large. 

"  In  the  intervals  of  shooting,  or  trying  to  shoot,  Germans,  I  get 
a  little  game  shooting — if  possible  on  their  game  preserve.  Poaching, 
when  one  doesn't  know  if  one  is  going  to  be  poached  oneself,  is  real 
sport — much  better  than  shooting  rabbits  sitting  with  a  scatter-gun 
on  the  wrong  side  of  one's  neighbour's  fence  at  home. 

"  The  German  habits  out  here  are  quite  on  a  par  with  their  per- 
formances at  home — some  things  I  know  of  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tell  you,  but  here's  a  specimen :  They  poured  petroleum  over  a  nigger 
and  then  fired  it — just  for  giving  us  information ;  also  they  have  offered 
the  white  women  of  Nairobi  to  their  native  army  as  an  inducement  to 
capture  the  place.  Darlings,  aren't  they?  " 

Letter  from  an  Officer  with  the  Indian  force  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Victoria  Nyanza  (German  East  Africa).  The  Morning  Post: 
Wednesday,  7th  July,  1915. 


"  Thank  Heaven  I'm  back  from  the  hottest  corner  of  Hell.  Talk 
of  adventure!  Well,  I  reckon  any  lad  that's  been  at  the  front  since 
Christmas  has  had  enough  to  last  him  for  an  ordinary  lifetime.  My 
last  encounter  is  worth  telling.  It  happened  during  a  bayonet  charge. 
The  Scotties  were  ordered  to  take  the  first  and  second  lines  of  Ger- 
man trenches  near  Givenchy.  We  heard  the  Germans  having  a  bit  of 
a  sing-song  and  we  thought  it  was  time  to  change  the  tune  a  w^ee  bit. 
There  was  the  usual  curtain  raiser  by  our  artillery,  and  when  the 
command  came  we  all  went  mad.  We  were  out  for  blood  and  we  got 
it.  In  an  instant  we  were  over  the  parapet,  and  then  the  steel  began 
to  rip.  We  sprang  upon  the  Germans  like  a  pack  of  wild  beasts,  but 
instead  of  being  astonished  the  beggars  shouted  '  Come  on,  Macduff,' 
and  '  Now  then,  saucy  Scottie,'  in  jolly  good  English.  We  gave  them 
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MacdufF,  plenty  of  it,  and  they  won't  call  us  funny  names  any  more. 
I  got  my  eye  on  a  big  fat  German,  and  we  had  a  real  duel.  Somehow  I 
could  not  get  my  bayonet  through,  and  the  more  I  touched  him 
the  more  he  grinned  at  me.  We  sparred  with  the  steel  for  half  an  hour 
and  neither  would  give  in,  '  It's  no  good,  Scottie,'  said  he,  '  why 
don't  you  chuck  it?  '  '  I'm  damned  if  I  will,'  said  I,  and  we  kept  on 
slashing  until  the  bayonets  dropped  from  our  hands.  Then  we  had  a 
go  with  the  fists,  and  we  fairly  walloped  each  other  among  the  corpses 
on  every  side.  He  got  me  down,  but  at  the  finish  I  got  the  better  of 
him.  I  grabbed  my  bayonet  again,  but  I  could  not  kill  him  for  he 
was  a  bit  of  a  sport.  '  Make  me  your  prisoner,  Scottie,'  said  he — and  I 
did." 

A  Royal  Scots  Fusiher's  story.  The  Morning  Post:  Thursday, 
8th  July,  1915.  

"As  you  no  doubt  have  heard,  the  —  and  —  Divisions  got  a 
terrible  pasting.  Consequently  there  had  to  be  a  counter-attack, 
which  was  successful,  but  very  costly.  We  had  to  dig  a  fresh  front 
line  of  trenches,  but  luckily  the  Germans  had  had  enough,  and  we  did 
it  quite  safely,  except  that  in  the  dark  many  mistakes  were  made 
which  caused  us  much  additional  work  afterwards.  You  would  have 
thought  the  parapets  knew  the  trouble  they  were  causing  by  the 
way  they  fell  in.  I  was  on  outpost  duty  while  the  digging  was  going 
on,  and  my  lot  trod  on  two  wounded  Germans  and  one  Englishman, 

whom  we  got  in  safely.  After  that  time  they  gassed  us  along  the 

Road  I  swore  to  shoot  all  Germans;  but  could  have  no  more  shot 
those  coves  than  fly.  They  cried  so  bitterly,  and  assured  me  they  did 
not  hold  with  '  Gott  strafe  England.'  They  were  Saxons,  which  of 
course  made  a  difi"erence. 

"  This  is  a  nice  place  where  we  are  at  present,  and  the  farmers  are 
very  good  indeed.  It's  a  very  rich  farming  community,  and  they 
don't  mind  us  riding  about  in  the  fields,  which  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence. We  had  a  great  time  in as  we  got  all  sorts  of  things  out  of 

the  deserted  town,  including  motor-bicycles,  pianos,  gramophones, 
and  sewing-machines.  There  were  great  arguments  over  how  to 
thread  a  sewing-machine,  and  it  was  solved  more  by  a  fluke  than 
anything. 

" is  at  present  on  leave,  the  details  of  which  took  some 

arranging.  We  heard  of  this  leave  in ,  and  I  had  a  great  time 

watching  him  thinking  it  all  out  with  his  eyes  half  closed  in  delight 
and  head  nodding  away  as  the  various  things  were  fixed  up.  He  was 
in  great  form  in  those  trenches,  with  not  a  trace  of  a  liver. 

"  With  the  exception  of  moments  of  extreme  terror  this  War 
has  been  quite  a  happy  one  so  far  as  I  have  been  concerned.  Every 

one  is  so  healthy,  and  after  a  hothouse  like  D it  is  a  very  great 
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something.  .  .  .  These  old  Huns  are  in  for  a  terrible  whacking, 
however,  and  everything  will  be  all  right." 
Letter  from  a  Cavalry  Officer  in  France. 


"  One  disadvantage  of  the  large  number  of  Turkish  new  guns  is 
the  great  difficulty  we  have  in  inventing  names  for  them.  Nearly 
every  gun  we  can  recognize  has  two  names,  one  of  them  respectable. 
'  Anne  from  Asia  '  is  a  long  5*9  gun  taken  from  the  '  Goeben,'  which 
sent  along  *  coal-boxes,'  but  whose  aim  has  been  somewhat  erratic 
since  one  of  our  ships  discovered  her  hiding  place  and  sent  in  two 
direct  hits.  '  Long  Willy  '  is  a  47  which  fires  shrapnel  in  funny  little 
bursts.  '  The  Seven  Sleepers  '  are  a  field  battery  which  prevents 
anybody  else  from  sleeping.  '  Precipitate  Penelope's  '  shells  burst  all 
over  the  place,  and  do  a  bit  of  damage  by  their  uncertainty,  which  I 
believe  to  be  purely  accidental. 

"  A  big  shell  from  '  Anne  from  Asia  '  went  right  into  a  pile  of 
provisions,  covering  the  sentry  from  head  to  foot  with  a  thick  coating 
of  jam.  They  had  to  scrape  him  for  some  time  before  he  could  speak, 
and  when  he  could  they  had  to  threaten  to  put  the  jam  back  again. 
There  is  a  baseless  rumour  that  a  court  of  inquiry  is  to  sit  to  ascertain 
how  he  came  to  be  in  possession  of  1,473  rations  of  jam  without 
having  signed  Indent.  Form  73/1 /AS  (s)  of  1914." 

Letter  from  a  Lieutenant  serving  with  the  Naval  Division  in  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Standard:  Tuesday,  13th  July,  1915. 


"  A  couple  of  months  ago  the  Surreys  were  attacking  a  farmhouse, 
where  there  was  some  fierce  fighting  going  on.  In  fact,  to  some  of  us 
it  looked  like  touch  and  go,  though  we  were  certain  we  should  beat 
the  Huns  back  in  the  end.  About  a  dozen  of  our  boys  made  a  Cup-tie 
dash  for  the  farmhouse,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  escaped  the 
bullet.  My  pals  were  struck  down  by  a  shell,  and  the  bullets  grazed 
me  everywhere  except  in  the  place  that  mattered.  Single-handed,  I 
reached  the  farmhouse,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Germans 
had  disappeared.  I  was  just  played  out,  and,  knowing  that  it  would 
be  a  risky  thing  to  try  to  get  back  to  my  line,  I  decided  to  stick  where 
I  was.  I  fell  asleep,  and  when  I  woke  daylight  was  just  breaking. 

"  Soon  afterwards  the  artillery  on  both  sides  let  rip,  and  I  thought 
it  was  all  up  with  me.  Suddenly  it  ceased.  The  next  thing  I  heard 
was  a  bit  of  English,  but  it  was  more  like  Berlin  than  Bermondsey. 
I  hid  myself  and  prepared  for  a  hand-to-hand  surprise  fight.  It  was  a 
case  of  death  or  glory  now.  In  a  few  moments  the  enemy  was  at  my 
feet.  I  could  hear  all  their  remarks  quite  distinctly.  I  was  longing 
to  have  a  good  scrap  and  finish  my  suspense. 
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"  The  Germans  entered.  Two  were  Bavarian  soldiers  and  the  third 
and  last  a  German  beyond  doubt.  I  had  a  peep  at  them,  and  my  rifle 
was  ready  to  pop  off.  The  three  put  their  rifles  down  and  began  to 
prepare  for  a  rest.  Out  I  jumped.  In  an  instant  I  recognized  the 
German.  He  was  an  old  neighbour  of  mine.  '  For  God's  sake,  Mr 

,'  said  he,  '  don't  shoot.'  I  had  the  laugh  of  my  life.  '  Well,  I'm 

blowed,'  said  I, '  it's  Wagner,  of  the  Old  Kent  Road.'  Then  we  talked 
about  the  sausage  shop  and  a  little  back  debt  which  I  hadn't  paid 
when  the  war  broke  out.  We  all  enjoyed  the  joke." 

The  adventures  of  a  West  Surrey  private.  The  Daily  Telegraph: 
Wednesday,  14th  July,  191 5. 
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